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The cardinal fact of geography in the twentieth century is the shorten- 
ing of distances and the shrinkage of the globe. . . . The result is that 
problems which a century ago, or even fifty years ago, were exclusively 
European, now concern the whole world.—GzneRrat Smovts. 


SomE twenty years ago Mr. Chamberlain exhorted his countrymen 
to ‘ think imperially.’ The superior person was apt, at the time, 
to regard the exhortation as superfluous if not a trifle impertinent. 
Had not Sir John Seeley’s epoch-making volume The Expansion 
of England been in the hands of every educated Englishman 
for at least a decade? Had not the Imperial Federation League 
for many years been doing steady spade-work? Had not the 
imagination of the most obtuse among us been stimulated by a 
series of great object-lessons in the meaning of Empire? Who, 
for instance, that witnessed the Royal procession through the 
streets of London on the occasion of the Imperial Jubilee could 
fail to perceive that it marked the advent of a new era in world- 
history? .Yet we were slow to understand the things-that belonged 
unto our peace. We need not blame our blindness overmuch. 
Vor. LXXXITI—No. 494 669 20 
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There is indeed nothing more difficult than for contemporaries 
to see passing events in their true historical perspective. Even 
the trained historian is apt to shrink from the attempt and prefers 
to pursue his researches among the archives of a remote age 
rather than to launch his bark upon an uncharted sea. The 
consequence is that of all the periods of history the one of which 
the average man knows least is that which immediately precedes 
his own. Nevertheless, it is- beginning to dawn upon us that 
during the last half-century we have passed definitely into a new 
epoch of world-history ; that the events of that half-century are 
to be sharply differentiated from those of the preceding 
century, perhaps from those of the previous four hundred years ; 
that the centre of political gravity has been rapidly shifting, and 
that the student and the statesman must alike be prepared for 
a new Orientation in History and in Politics. 

Wherein does the distinction consist? Where shall we dis- 
cover the governing differentia of the new epoch? It is not 
difficult to discern the differentiae of the remoter epochs. The 
keynote of the Middle Ages was oecumenical. For a thousand 
years Europe was dominated by the idea of a universal Empire 
and a Catholic Church. For five hundred years Pope and 
Emperor occupied—somewhat uneasily—a joint throne. 

The dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire; the schism in 
the Church ; the growth of national monarchies; the absorption 
of feudal principalities—these things opened the way for the 
emergence of the nation-state. From the end of the fifteenth 
century to near he end of the nineteenth the European polity 
was made up of a congeries of nation-states, highly organised, self- 
sufficing, independent, acknowledging no common superior and 
existing side by side on nominally equal terms. England had 
led the way. Her sense of national identity, her realisation of 
national unity, was certainly precocious, perhaps premature. 
France, Spain and the United Netherlands emerged as nation- 
states in the sixteenth century; ‘ Austria’ came to the birth, 
with the death of the medieval Empire, at the Peace of West- 
phalia ; a unified and self-conscious Russia came into being at the 
close of the seventeenth century ; Prussia early in the eighteenth. 
But the rapid multiplication of nation-states came only with the 
nineteenth century. Modern Belgium took her place among the 
Sovereign States in 1880; modern Greece in the same year. The 
next half-century witnessed the dissolution of the Ottoman 
Empire and the consequent emergence of the Balkan Kingdoms : 
Roumania, Serbia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria. The Italian 
Risorgimento attained its zenith in 1870, and by 1871 Bismarck 
had completed, thanks to the policy of ‘blood and iron,’ the 
fabric of a United Germany. 
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The ‘seventies of the last century witnessed, therefore, the 
completion and culmination of a political movement which had 
been in progress since the close of the fifteenth century. At last 
Europe was exhaustively parcelled out among a number of 
independent Sovereign States. Of these, some owed their 
existence to great rulers ; some to geographical advantages ; some, 
like the Balkan States, were the outcome on the one hand of: 
intense nationalism, on the other of international rivalries ; others 
again, like Switzerland and Belgium, based their rights to national 
independence and territorial integrity upon the faith of inter- 
national treaties. But in one way or another they had all 
‘arrived.’ Nationalism had reached its zenith. 

Did the final triumph of nationalism promise the permanent 
maintenance of the European polity? Ever since the dissolution 
of the medieval unities and the emergence of the independent 
nation-states Europe had been striving to attain a condition of 
stability and equilibrium. From the turmoil of Italian politics, 
from the internecine rivalries of her city-states, there had come 
the idea of a ‘ balance of power.’ Applied to the larger field of 
European politics that idea operated in two different ways: on 
the one hand, it induced the several Powers to combine in 
resistance to the domination of an over-ambitious autocrat; on 
the other, it led to a succession of territorial readjustments which 
aimed, without any regard to the wishes or traditions of the peoples 
immediately concerned, at an equitable distribution of the spoils 
among the victors. Four times in four centuries have the nation- 
states of Europe been compelled to combine against the threatened 
domination of one of their number. It was her desire to maintain 
the European equilibrium which gave real consistency to the 
superficial inconsistencies and vacillations, to the apparently be- 
wildering caprices of the diplomacy of Queen Elizabeth. The 
dispersion of the Spanish Armada not only preserved the inde- 
pendence of England and of the United Netherlands, it not only 
saved the cause of religious liberty, but it dealt a death-blow to 
the ambitions of Philip the Second, and asserted the nascent 
principle of European equilibrium. A century later the peaceful 
transference of the English crown from James the Second to the 
Dutch Stadtholder, the consequent formation of a Grand Alliance 
under William’s presidency, the seamanship of Rooke, and the 
genius, military and diplomatic, of John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, delivered Europe from the threatened thralldom of 
Louis the Fourteenth. Another century passed and the sea-power 
of England, backed by her long purse and assisted by a soldier, 
second only if he was second in ability to Marlborough, frustrated, 
in similar fashion, the ambition of Napoleon Buonaparte. Against 
the fourth attempt to enthrall Europe we are still in arms. 

202 
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The theory of the Balance of Power has fallen into dire dis- 
credit; not unintelligibly, yet in part undeservedly. Unde- 
servedly, if we bear in mind the inspiration it afforded to a suc- 
cession of attempts, happily successful, to avert the domination 
of any single Power; intelligibly, if we concentrate attention 
upon the crimes wrought in its name against the territorial 
- integrity and the political independence of States great and small. 
The partition treaties arranged at the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, though vehemently 
denounced by Lord Macaulay, did no violence to the principles 
which.are now held in most esteem. The empire of the Spanish 
Habsburgs was purely dynastic in origin, and the fact of its 
partition (however objectionable some of the details) did not in 
itself contravene the idea of nationality, nor part asunder peoples 
who had been joined together in organic union. It mattered 
little to the people of the Southern Netherlands whether they 
were ruled by an Austrian or a Spaniard; whether they 
had to look for orders to Vienna or Madrid. The claims of the 
Bourbons to the Two Sicilies were not historically inferior to those 
of the Habsburgs: the people were not more Spanish than 
French. It was far otherwise with the three successive treaties 
by which the ancient Kingdom of the Poles was wiped off the 
map of Europe, by which its people became the unwilling subjects 
of the three neighbouring Powers : of Russia, Prussia and Austria. 
For such a crime—for the annihilation of a genuine nation-state— 
there could be no valid excuse. The same principles which 
dictated the Polish partitions of 1772, 1793 and 175, inspired the 
great European Settlement of 1815. Nothing was really regarded 
save the whims of dynastic rulers and the convenience of diplo- 
matists. Norway, snatched from Denmark, was tossed to Sweden 
in order to secure the assistance of Bernadotte against his patron ; 
Belgium was forced into an uncongenial union with the United 
Provinces, with the idea of erecting a stout barrier between 
Germany and France; Austria was compensated for the loss of 
the Netherlands by the acquisition of Venice and the Dalmatian 
coast; Genoa; happily for the cause of Italian unity, but 
much against its will, was incorporated in the Kingdom of 
Sardinia; of such was the work of the diplomatists of Vienna. 

Already, however, the new leaven was at work. The terri- 
torial readjustments effected at Vienna did not pass without 
protest from those who had discerned the faint streaks of the 
dawn of a new era. The French Revolution had proclaimed the 
doctrines, not merely of Fraternity and Equality, but of Liberty. 
Liberty began to acquire a fresh connotation : the emancipation, 
not only of the individual from the shackles of domestic tyranny, 
but of peoples from alien rulers. The principle of ‘ self-deter- 
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mination’ was already implicitly affirmed. As early as 1804 
Alexander the First, the most idealistic and not the least ambitious 
of the rulérs of his day, had put forward the idea of ‘ nationality ’ 
as a basic principle for the reconstruction of the European polity. 
The boundaries of the several States were to be so drawn as to 
respect the principle of ‘ les limites naturelles,’ but also—and the 
words are noteworthy—‘so as to compose the several States of 
homogeneous peoples, which could agree among each other, and 
act in harmony with the Government that rules them.’ M. Albert 
Sorel had, therefore, reason when he wrote that in 1792 France 
had preached the Cosmopolitan Revolution, while in 1813 ‘ Russia 
unchained the war of nationalities.’ 

It was that doctrine of nationality which gave coherence to 
the distracting phenomena of European politics during the greater 
part of the nineteenth century. The Greeks affirmed it in their 
initial insurrection against the Ottoman Turks in 1822; it was 
at the back of the movement for Belgian independence in 1830; 
it imparted an element of romance to the Italian Risorgimento ; 
it inspired the Balkan peoples in their struggle for independence ; 
it powerfully assisted the ambition of the Hohenzollern in 
Germany. Though its operation is manifest, and though its 
influence upon recent political history has been profound, the 
idea itself is singularly elusive and defies every attempt at analysis. 
We recognise its presence only by the effects it produces. But 
by the ’seventies its characteristic work had plainly been achieved. 
Nationalism was triumphant. 

Since the ’seventies we have entered upon an entirely new 
era; We are conscious of having passed under the dominion of 
unfamiliar forces. Some of these, perhaps not all, it is possible 
to discern. The first is that of physical science. Science has 
affected politics in a hundred ways. I am concerned only with 
one. By the immense impetus it has given to the means of 
transport; by the utilisation of electricity as a means of com- 
munication ; by telegraphy, telephony, arid by the invention of 
aircraft it has led to a conspicuous shrinkage in the world. For 
all practical purposes the world is much smaller than it was half 
a century ago. Asia, America, Australia, and Africa have come 
within the ambit of European politics; the continental chan- 
ceries are as much concerned with the Pacific as they are with 
the Mediterranean. This in itself would have involved a shifting 
in the centre of political gravity. But other forces have been 
tending in the same direction. The first is that of Imperialism ; 
by which, in this connexion, I understand a desire for territory. 
Sir John Seeley was perhaps the first among English publicists 
to give blunt expression to this motive in politics. ‘The future,’ 
* Czartoryski, Memoirs, ii., p. 36; ap. Phillips, Confederation of Europe, p. 61. 
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he declared, writing nearly forty years ago, ‘is with the big 
States, States of the type of Russia, the United States and the 
British Empire.’ Seeley’s little volume, ‘The Eapansion of 
England, exercised an influence upon political thought and indeed 
political action comparable to that produced a century earlier 
by Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Biology was pressed, 
also, into the service of Imperialism. The fittest were destined 
to survive, not only in the animal but in the political world, 
and the devil would take the hindmost among the nations as 
among individuals. In the sphere of action Disraeli had been 
steadily working in the same direction as that indicated, in the 
sphere of political philosophy, by Professor Seeley. The 
purchase of the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal (1875); 
the proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of India (1876) ; 
the annexation of the Transvaal (1877) ; the acquisition of Cyprus 
(1878) mark progressive stages in the realisation of a definite and 
conscious policy. For Disraeli had the imagination to perceive, 
long before the truth was revealed to the mass of his countrymen, 
that a hew era was dawning : 


You have [he said] a new world, new influences at work, new and 
unknown objects and dangers with which to cope. . . . The relations of 
England to Europe are not the same as they were in the days of Lord 
Chatham or Frederick the Great. The Queen of England has become the 
sovereign of the most powerful of Oriental States. On the other side of 
the globe there are new establishments belonging to her teeming with 
wealth and population. . . . These are vast and novel elements in the dis- 
tribution of power. . . what our duty is at this critical moment is to main- 
tain the Empire of England. 


Lord Beaconsfield was denounced by political opponents as 
a political charlatan, an oriental adventurer, a pinchbeck 
Imperialist. Posterity will decide whether the denunciation was 
just, or whether the accusations will recoil upon the heads of 
the accusers. But this is certain: that Lord Beaconsfield per- 
ceived that a vast change was taking place, under the eyes of his 
contemporaries, though by the majority of them unperceived, in 
the centre of political gravity. ‘A new world—new influences at 
work.’ Lord Beaconsfield was at least enough of an English- 
man to entertain an ardent hope that the new world would be 
predominantly English, that the new influences might be 
directed into channels which would subserve the interests of 
England, and therefore (as an Englishman may be forgiven for 
believing) the interests of mankind. Such a belief is, doubt- 
less, an apposite illustration of that new imperialistic temper 
which, since 1870, has contributed one of the dominant notes to 
European politics. 

A second force may be discerned in the revival of commercial- 
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nationalism, the neo-protectionism, first popularised in Germany 
by Friedrich List. The triumph of the Manchester School in 
England had been hailed as the inauguration of a new era in inter- 
national relations. The demolition of commercial barriers was to 
be the prelude to a universal peace. Those who 


dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world and all the wonders that would be, 
Saw the havens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales, 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


It was the same poet, the most characteristic of all the mid- 
Victorian singers who addressed to the cosmopolitan contribu- 
tors to the Great Exhibition of 1862 the famous adjuration : 


O ye the wise who think, the wise who reign, 

From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 

And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 

To happy havens under all the sky, 

And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 

Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 

And all men work in noble brotherhood, 

Breaking their mailéd fleets and arméd towers, 

And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 

And gathering all the fruits of earth and crowned 
with all her flowers. 


Such was the dream of the Cobdenites: Free Trade would 
render war, if not impossible, at least ridiculous; international 
commerce, if not international law, would silence arms. But the 
dream faded. The fiscal policy of England found few imitators. 
So far from ‘breaking their mailéd fleets and arméd towers,’ 
the wise who reigned (to say nothing of the wise who thought) 
piled armaments on armaments. So far from loosing from 
commerce her latest chain, they raised higher and higher their 
protective tariffs. Statesmen of the ‘realist’ school turned not 
to Adam Smith but to Friedrich List for inspiration. Not cosmo- 
politanism, but economic nationalism became the fashionable 
philosophy. 

Further consequences ensued. If the nations of Europe were 
to be self-sufficing, they must needs acquire the command of 
lands, tropical or semi-tropical, which could supply them with 
the raw materials essential for the production of their manufac- 
tured goods. 

Formerly [as General Smuts lately said in an address to the Geographi- 


cal Society] we did not fully appreciate the tropics as in the economy of 
civilisation. It is only quite recently that people have come to realise 
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that without an abundance of the raw materials which the tropics alone 
can supply, the highly developed industries of to-day would be impossible. 
Vegetable and mineral oils, cotton, sisdl, rubber, jute, and similar pro- 
ducts in vast quantities are essential requirements of the industrial world. 


More than that ; commercial States must secure markets in which 
to dispose of their finished products. - It was a revival of the 
old idea of ‘ plantations’ ; of oversea estates to be worked for the 
benefit of the home proprietors; in a word, the old Colonial 
system denounced by Burke and Adam Smith as unworthy of any 
nation, save a nation of shopkeepers, and unworthy even of them. 
Other motives were at work, notably in the new German Empire. 
A characteristic feature of tle Industrial Revolution had every- 
where been the rapid growth of population and its aggregation 
into the towns. With the depletion of the country districts the 
problem of the food-supply began to loom large upon the horizon 
even in those countries which are economically more self-suffi- 
cing than is England. In 1871 over 63 per cent. of the people 
of Germany lived in villages and small towns (under 2000 
population), less than two rer cent. lived in towns of over 
100,000 population. In 1905 only 42 per cent. lived in the 
villages and small towns, while the percentage of dwellers in big 
cities (over 100,000) had risen from 1.96 to 19. This is a fact 
of great significance in relation to German Weltpolitik. German 
. manufacturers were, on the one hand, more and more in need of 
supplies of raw materials, such materials as only tropical lands 
could furnish. On the other hand they needed overseas markets 
for the disposal of their surplus manufactures. Such markets 
were not provided by Germans living under the German flag 
abroad. Emigrants were, indeed, leaving the shores of Ger- 
many in increasing numbers. For some years they were leaving 
at the rate of 200,000 a year, and in 1882 the number reached 
250,000. But when they left Germany they were lost to the 
Fatherland. Of the 2,225,000 Germans who emigrated in the 
thirty years between 1876 and 1906, over 1,000,000 went to the 
United States of America; other American States attracted 
60,000, less than 10,000 went to Africa, about 5000 to Australia. 
For some years before the outbreak of the present war German 
emigration had virtually ceased. The tide indeed had turned. 
The case for the rendition of the German colonies has lately been 
argued with great moderation and some plausibility by a writer 
second to none among Englishmen in his knowledge of Ger- 
many.” But much of his argument is, I would respectfully 
submit, not relevant to the existing situation. He points out, 
truly enough, that whereas England possesses 287 square miles 
of overseas Empire to every 1000 of the home population; 
? W. H. Dawson, Problems of the Peace. 
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whereas France possesses 115, Germany possesses only 16; and 
he insists that the rapid growth of the home population, and its 
increasing density, entitles Germany to Colonial outlets. But 
does she desire them? Let Baron von Rechenberg, formerly 
Governor of German East Africa, answer Mr. Dawson: 


For a number of years immigration into Germany has been much greater 
than emigration from Germany. . . . Even in times of peace German agri- 
culture had not a surplus but a shortage of labour, and it cannot possibly 
accord with our interests to increase the shortage by encouraging emigra- 
tion. . . . Regrettable though it is, there can be no question at the conclu- 
sion of peace of acquiring extensive territory for settlement; there is no 
appropriate country, and there are no farmers to settle on it.* 


But I anticipate the sequence of my argument. The depletion 
of German citizens steadily proceeding for thirty years was re- 
garded as serious from the economic point of view ; certainly as not 
less serious in its military aspect. Upon Colonial enterprise as 
such Bismarck looked coldly. He had set before himself two clear 
and definite but limited ambitions: first, to make Prussia domi- 
nant in Germany ; to unify Germany under the hegemony of the 
Hohenzollern ; and, secondly, to make Germany dominant in 
continental Europe. The first ambition was attained in 1871; 
the second was practically achieved by 1882. The formation of 
the Triple Alliance in the latter year seemed to render Germany 
reasonably secure from attack on either front. Her powerful 
neighbours had, moreover, been directed to more distant enter- 
prises. England had been encouraged to occupy Egypt; Tunis 
had been tossed to France; Russia had been stimulated to enter- © 
prise in Central Asia, in order that she might give trouble to 
British India on the N.W. frontier. Divide et Impera. Set 
England and France by the ears in Egypt; France and Italy in 
Tunis; Russia and England in Central Asia. Such was the 
object of Bismarck’s diplomacy. 

Meanwhile, pressure was put upon Bismarck to permit and 
even to encourage the overseas enterprise of his countrymen ; but 
he was strangely reluctant to do so. In his view Germany’s 
place was not on the water, but on the continent. In 1882 there 
was not a single German living under the German flag abroad. 
In that year, however, the Deutscher Kolonialverein was founded, 
and two years later the Germans made their first serious plunge 
into Weltpolitik. Once started their progress was amazingly 
rapid, and within three years the Colonial Empire of Germany, 
an Empire extending over 1,000,000 square miles of territory, 
and embracing a native population of over 12,000,000, was a fait 
accompli. | ete 


Quoted by General Smuts, Geographical Journal, vol. li. No. 3, p. 140. 
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In Africa Germany had played a considerable part in the pre- 
liminary work of exploration. Among geographers and explorers 
the names of Friedrich Hornemann, who before the end of the 
eighteenth century made a memorable journey from Tripoli to 
the Niger; of Baron Karl von der Decken, who surveyed Mount 
Kilimanjaro in 1860; of Eduard Mohr and Karl Manch; of 
Gerard Rohifs and Gustav Nachtigal, will always be held in high 
renown. But it is a significant and characteristic fact that Ger- 
man exploration was not followed by German settlement and 
colonisation. The motive force to colonisation was lacking to 
Germany in the ’sixties and early ’seventies, as it was lacking 
to England in the sixteenth century. And when the impulse did 
come it came, characteristically, not from the people but from the 
Government. 
In a degree unparalleled in the history of European Imperialism the 
German colonial empire [writes Mr. Ramsay Muir] was the result of force 
and design, not of a gradual evolution. It was not the product of German 
enterprise outside of Europe, for, owing to the conditions of her history 
Germany had hitherto taken no part in the expansion of Europe; it was 
the product of Germany’s dominating position in Europe and the expres- 
sion of her resolve to build up an external empire by the same means which 
she had employed to create this position.‘ ; 

It is well and truly said. Nevertheless, once the work was 
taken in hand, it was carried through by the Government with 
extraordinary thoroughness, rapidity and success. The first 
annexation of the Transvaal by Great Britain in 1877, and its 
. retrocession in 1881, led in each case to direct diplomatic nego- 
tiations between Pretoria and Berlin. Paul Kruger himself 
made two journeys to Berlin, and was, on both occasions, 
cordially welcomed by the old Emperor and his Chancellor. In 
1884 Germany made a territorial start in Africa. In that year 
she established a formal protectorate over what has since been 
known as German South-West Africa: the whole of the coast- 
lands, with the exception—an important one—of Walfisch Bay, 
from the Orange River to Cape Frio; in the North-West of the 
same continent she annexed Togoland and the Cameroons, while 
in the Pacific she acquired the greater part of Samoa, the 
northern coast of New Guinea and the New Britain and other 
islands, since known as the Bismarck Archipelago. A year later 
the German East Africa Company was established and rapidly 
acquired a large and important territory on the east coast of the 
continent. The planting of the German flag in East and South- 
West Africa and her territorial acquisitions in the Pacific aroused 
stormy protests from the British colonists in South Africa, and 


“ The Expansion of Europe, p. 140—an illuminating work, to which I wish 
to acknowledge my indebtedness for several suggestive ideas. 
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even stronger protests from the Britons of Australasia, But the 
protests were disregarded by the Home Government, at that 
time in the hands of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, and Lord 
Derby ; Bismarck had indeed taken good care, as we have seen, 
that the hands of the English Government should be securely 
tied, on the one hand, by the complications between England and 
France which had ensued upon the British occupation of Egypt, 
on the other by the Anglo-Russian rivalry in Central Asia. 
Meanwhile, other European Powers had not been idle on 
the African continent. France had established some trading 
settlements on the Gambia and Guinea coast in the seventeenth 
century; she had made good her position in Algeria between 
1830 and 1847; Tunis, as we have seen, had fallen to her in 
1881. She occupied the Ivory Coast in 1891; Dahomey, with 
which she had long had dealings, in 1892, and Madagascar in 
1895. Her claims upon Morocco were finally conceded by 
England in 1904, by Germany in 1909, and a great portion of 
the Congo has also fallen to her share. Italy after many vicissi- 
tudes managed to establish herself on the east coast in Somali- 
land, and on the Mediterranean coast in Tripoli. But alike 
strategically, geographically and commercially the position of 
England is incomparably stronger than that of any of her 
European rivals in Africa. Securely planted on the Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean; con- 
trolling, in large measure, three out of four of the great African 
waterways, the Nile, the Niger and the Zambesi, Britain’s 
position is or ought to be impregnable. What it would have 
been but for the foresight of Cecil Rhodes, the organising genius 
of Lord Cromer, and the military skill of Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener, is more doubtful. What is certain is that it would 
not be what it is could Germany have prevented it. So long ago 
as 1879 Ernst von Weber, the real parent of German enterprise 
in Africa, urged upon Bismarck the acquisition of the Transvaal 
and the permeation, economic and political, of South Africa. 


If [he wrote] a European Power were to succeed in gradually bringing 
these countries altogether under its dominion or at least under its political 
influence, a kingdom would be won thereby which in circumference, as 
well as in the wealth of its productions, would not be second to the British 
East Indian Empire. It was this unlimited room for annexation in the 
north, this open access to the heart of Africa, which principally inspired 
me with the idea. . . that Germany should try by the acquisition of Delagoa 
Bay and the subsequent continual influx of German emigrants to the Trans- 
vaal to secure the future dominion over this country, and so pave the way 
for the foundation of a German African Empire of the future. 


That menace to British ascendancy in South Africa could never 
have arisen had Lord Kimberley been willing to spend 12,0001. 
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on the purchase of Delagoa Bay in 1872; it was averted by the 
firmness of Cecil Rhodes, of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner. 
But though averted, the history of the last four years has clearly 
proved that it was noi dissipated. In no quarter of the world 
has the struggle between the British Commonwealth and the 
German Empire been more severe than upon the African 
continent. In that struggle British sea-power has been the 
dominating factor; but hardly second to it in importance have 
been the wonderful initiative, valour and endurance of His 
Majesty’s subjects, led: by General Botha and General Smuts in 
South Africa, and the loyalty and discipline of the native levies 
in West and East. 

The surrender of the German Colonies in the North-West— 
Togoland and the Cameroons—was an obvious concession to the 
Mistress of the Seas. But it was far otherwise in regard to 
German South-West and German East. We have paid dearly 
in the last four years for the weakness and procrastination 
exhibited by Whitehall in the early eighties. The inertia which 
permitted the German occupation of the South-West has never 
been forgotten or forgiven in South Africa. But not until the 
present War were the perils involved in it fully revealed. For 
the Union Government the presence of the Germans in ‘ South- 
West’ meant not only an enemy, vigilant and ready to strike, 
at their gates; but a peril, stealthy, pervasive and imminent, 
to be countered within the citadel. Before General Botha could 
proceed to his difficult task in German South-West, he had to 
deal with the domestic disaffection so carefully fomented by 
German intrigues in the Union itself. Over rebels at home, and 
over enemies without, he has achieved a victory, notable and 
complete. He has done more than that. He has emancipated 
the natives of South-West Africa from one of the most cruel and 
galling tyrannies ever imposed by one race upon another. The 
history of the dealings of the white man with the black contains 
many chapters which no one can read without regret and indeed 
repulsion. But there is no more horrible chapter than that 
which records the treatment of the Hereros by the Germans in 
South-West Africa. The native population, which increases 
with almost menacing rapidity under the British flag in Africa, 
has diminished in the South-West from 300,000 to about 140,000 ; 
30,000 to 40,000 Hereros perished in the rebellion of 1904-5 
alone, and the race has been virtually exterminated. It is the 
same in Togoland: where the native population, officially esti- 
mated ‘at 2,500,000 in 1894, had declined in 1914 to 1,032,000. 
In the Cameroons whole districts have been denuded of inhabi- 
tants, and thousands of natives have taken refuge under the 
British flag in Nigeria. Yet, notwithstanding these facts, 
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familiar to every educated white man, and notorious among the 
natives from Cape Town to the Zambesi, there must be ‘no 
annexations,’ lest we violate a formula first proclaimed in 
Petrograd, lest we offend the Olympian impartiality of inverte- 
brate cosmopolitans, lest we expose ourselves to the imputation 
of self-seeking motives and territorial greed! It is not too much 
to say that the mere suggestion of a rendition of German South- 
West would evoke the bitterest resentment alike among Britons 
and Boers in Cape Colony, and indeed throughout the Union, 
‘and would arouse, as it would deserve, the contempt of every 
black man south of the Zambesi. 

The position in German East is not essentially dissimilar. 
The case against rendition is not on South African grounds so 
strong, but it is not less strong on the ground of Imperial 
strategy, and not much weaker on the humanitarian ground. 
East Africa is rich in raw material, both human and industrial. 
Both kinds have been exploited with skill and persistence by the 
Germans. The task of General Smuts and his successors, and of 
the truly ‘Imperial’ forces under their command, has therefore 
been particularly arduous. But it has been accomplished. And 
as to the future of the territory? On what principle is it to be 
determined ? 

Dr. Solf, the German Secretary for the Colonies, has lately 
proposed a simple solution of the problem : 

In redividing Africa [he is reported to have said] those nations which 

have proved most humane towards the natives must be favoured. Germany 
has always considered that to colonise meant doing mission work. That 
is why even in the present War the natives of our Colonies stick to us. 
England’s colonial history, on the other hand, is nothing but a list of dark 
crimes. 
Let the test proposed by Dr. Solf be accepted : provided that 
he is not permitted to act as judge as well as advocate we have 
no reason to decline it. Apply, if it were possible, the principle 
of self-determination. A letter from the Principal of St. 
Andrew’s College, Zanzibar,’ affords some indication of the 
probable response : 

If the Germans ever return to East Africa [said his native pupils] they 
will find an empty land, for the people will have crossed the border to 
live under the English ; they will not stay to be done to death by revengeful 
Germans. If [they asked] the English mean to give us back to the Germans, 
why did they bring the War to our land in the beginning? If they don’t 
want to keep it, why did they want to take it? We shall all have suffered, 
and so many of our brothers will have died in vain if the only result of 
the fighting is to lay up for us a German revenge. 


These native students may be babes and sucklings in philosophy ; 
but in their simplicity they seem to have propounded a dilemma 
5 The Times, March 11, 1918. 
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which may perhaps confound the wisdom of the wisest diplo- 
matists. 

There are at least three points from which the future of the 
German colonies may be regarded : that of raw materials, of man- 
power and of imperial strategy. On the first there should be 
room for reasonable compromise: there is no reason why the 
door should not be kept open in a commercial sense to all comers ; 
but on the second and third points compromise is impossible. 
‘ Sovereignty ’ cannot be divided nor, as some amiable phrase- 
makers appear to think, ‘internationalised.’ The case is put 
with admirable explicitness from the German standpoint in the 
following extracts. The first is from the Deutsche Kurier : 


German might and influence must be carried far beyond the fortress of 
Europe. . . . Turkish sovereignty in the Persian Gulf, a German Central 
African Empire from Dar-es-Salaam (German East) to Duala (Cameroons) 
will flank the Indian world-sea and will bring our frontiers to the southern 
part of the Atlantic. Fleet bases in New Guinea and Samoa, on the 
Moroccan coast, and in the Azores will complete our influence on the high 
sea road that girdles the earth. _ 


The development of submarine activity, in combination with 
wireless telegraphy, gives to this paragraph a striking, and for 
the British Empire, a most sinister significance. On one side we 
may have to face direct communication, by land and inland seas, 
.from Berlin to Kabul ; on another we must contemplate the possi- 
bility of a naval base established in the Sea of Marmora, and 
battleships and submarines issuing therefrom to menace our line 
of communications in the Eastern Mediterranean; Duala would 
threaten our trade via the Cape, while, from half a dozen harbours 
on the 500 miles of sea-board possessed by German East, the 
German fleets would be in a position to interrupt our trade with 
India and Australasia via the Canal. The prospect from the 
standpoint both of overseas trade and of Imperial strategy is 
menacing beyond the power of computation. 

Such an analysis is, however, far from exhaustive. There is 
the man-power aspect. This war has demonstrated beyond dis- 
pute the value of the coloured soldier. The French have utilised 
the Senegalese to good purpose on the Western Front ; the Congo- 
lese have fought well under Belgian officers in German East, and 
our own Nigerian troops have given an excellent account of 
themselves in the Cameroons. None, however, have done better 
than the native troops brought into the field against us in the 
East African campaign. The German militarists regard 
Central Africa, naturally enough, as an almost. illimitable re- 
cruiting ground. 


Experience of this War has shown [says a writer in the Kélnische 
Zeitung) that the East African native, if sufficiently trained and led by 
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Europeans, makes an efficient soldier, while the South-West African is an 
even better soldier given similar circumstances. In future, in order to 
prevent her colonies from being overrun by other peoples, Germany must 
utilise to the full those resources of man-power. 


Herr Emil Zimmermann, the leader of the Central African 
School, writing in the EHuropdische Staats und Wirtschafts 
Zeitung (June 23, 1917), is even more precise : 

If the Great War makes Central Africa German, fifty years hence 
500,000 and more Germans can be living there by the side of 50,000,000 
blacks. Then there may be an army of 1,000,000 men in German Africa, 
and the colony will have its own war-navy like Brazil. An England that 
is strong in Africa dominates the situation in Southern Europe and does 
not heed us. But from Central Africa we shall dominate the English 
connections with South Africa, India, and Australia, and we shall force 
English policy to reckon with us.° 


Under the brilliant inspiration of M. André Chéradame and 
the cogent reasoning of Dr. Naumann, we have devoted time and 
thought during the last three years to Pan-Germanism and 
to Mittel Europa. Has not our vision, as usual, been too circum- 
scribed? Sir Stanley Maude has dissipated, we trust for ever, the 
dream of an all-German route from Berlin or perhaps Antwerp 
to Bagdad and Basra. But what if a Berlin to Bok- 
hara scheme be substituted for Berlin to Basra? Vladivostok 
may be as serviceable as Basra in the development of schemes of 
Weltpolitik. Duala and Dar-es-Salaam may, if restored, cut 
our lines of communication at two points. 

The Germans may not have proved themselves to be success- 
ful colonists : they have not indeed sought colonies for the sake 
of colonisation. But at least they have learnt to ‘ think im- 
perially.’ Their Colonial aims, as General Smuts has lately 
pointed out, are ‘ entirely dominated by far-reaching conceptions 
of world-politics. Not colonies, but military power and strategic 
positions for exercising world-power in future are her real aims.’ 

This truth cannot be too strongly impressed alike upon states- 
men, upon the leaders and guides of public opinion, and, above 
all, upon the ordinary citizens—men and women—whose votes 
at the next election may determine for centuries to come the 
destinies not merely of England, not merely of Europe, but of the 
world. Germany staked everything upon this war. For her it was 
consciously Weltmacht oder Niedergang. She had made, neces- 
sarily, a late entrance upon the stage of world-politics. But that 
fact has in itself contributed something to her clearness of vision 
and concentration of purpose. Belgrade and Antwerp first; 
Calais, Boulogne, and perhaps Havre a little later. But these 
were not, in themselves, an end. They were a means by which 


* The Times, November 9, 1917. 
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she could fasten her fangs in the throat of England, throttling 
her in the English Channel, cutting her line of communications 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, holding up her trade in the 
Indian Ocean, and, above all, compelling her to concede German 
claims in Central Africa. 

The foregoing paragraphs are intended to be merely sug- 
gestive of the new orientation of history and of politics, and 
indicative of the new demands which will in the. immediate 
future be made upon the imagination alike of historians and of 
statesmen. Both will be compelled to ‘think imperially’ as they 
have never done before. But further illustration of the direction 
which such thought may take must for the moment be deferred. 


J. A. R. MArRRIorTTr. 





THE WEAPON OF PEACE: 
GERMANY’S FRIENDS IN ENGLAND 


THERE is in the English temperament an optimism which impels 
us to give a neighbour the benefit of the doubt. It is embodied 
in our laws, which presume a man innocent until proved guilty. 
The English are slow to wrath and slower still to suspect. Even 
now, after three and a half years of war, and after proof piled 
on proof of German treachery and cunning, many people in this 
country do not realise that they themselves have been, and still 
are, the tools of German intrigue. With evidence under their 
eyes in Belgium, France, Russia, America and elsewhere, they 
still obstinately refuse to believe that in England similar effects 
can be due to the same causes. 

It may be opportune therefore to attempt to sketch as briefly 
as possible the general lines on which Germany has been found 
to work. The German has a genius for detail and for organ- 
isation. When he sets himself to prepare for war he is not 
content with military preparations in the restricted sense in which 
Englishmen have hitherto understood the phrase. He neglects 
no aspect of the matter. He omits no detail. He overlooks no 
weakness of human nature, no department of national life. We 
may imagine him sitting down to work out his pan-Germanic 
scheme under eight main heads, somewhat as follows : 


. Naval and Military. 
. Diplomatic. 

. Financial. 

. Industrial. 

. Press and Publicity. 
. Political. 

. Religious. 

. Social. 


1. Naval and Military preparations, including not merely the 
provision of adequate supplies of munitions, equipment, ships and 
stores (with transport, hospital and sanitary arrangements), but 
a vast Intelligence system which embraces every country in the 
world, and is manned by an army of spies, agents and secret- 
service officers. The Great General Staff, furnished by such 
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means with a mass of information as to the conditions in every 
land which may fall within the scope of their general world- 
scheme, proceeds to draft plans for every combination of pro- 
bable enemies or allies, and some alternative for every contin- 
gency that can be foreseen. When, contrary to their expecta- 
tions, Britain did not remain neutral, they hoped to cut our sea 
communications with mines and fast cruisers; when that failed 
they were ready with the submarine campaign, and, since that 
has not fulfilled their hopes, they no doubt are preparing for a 
great air-offensive. 

2. There is also Diplomatic preparation. In every case where 
the Germans have gone to war during the past sixty years, they 
have put their intended victim off his guard by protestations of 
friendship and by offers or promises aimed at isolating him from 
his Allies. It was so before 1864 with Denmark ; before 1866 with 
Austria ; before 1870 with France; and before 1914 with England. 

3. On Financial preparation for war little need be said. The 
German banking system, which enabled the Deutsche Bank, the 
Disconto Gesellschaft, the Dresdner Bank and others to use 
indirectly State credit through the Reichsbank, and thus to obtain 
British and French money to finance German-controlled indus- 
tries, is too well known to require further remark. The German 
‘Circle system’ of permeation has been exposed. The extent 
to which British finances were under German influence may be 
measured by the panic in financial circles in August 1914, and 
perhaps too by the difficulties and delays in winding up the 
German banks in this country. 

4. Industrial and Commercial permeation by Germany have 
been much before the public; though even now few people pro- 
bably realise the extent to which interlocking syndicates, re-in- 
surance companies and inquiry agencies were under German or 
pro-German control, and how valuable a source of intelligence they 
have been to our enemies. They were part of their systematic 
preparations for war; and it is characteristic of the German that 
he made his victims pay for their own betrayal. 

5. The Press was also utilised as an instrument by Germany 
—partly by using a centralised system of advertising through 
kartels and linked syndicates, and thus being able to compel 
papers to accept pro-German articles or to lose valuable advertise- 
ments ; partly by acquiring a controlling interest in some journals ; 
or by financing others. The recent revelations as to German 
intrigue in the Press of France and America oblige us to ask 
whether the persistent advocacy of German interests by certain 
papers in this country can be accounted for in any other way. 

So far we have been considering the more obvious elements 
in German war preparations, but when we look beneath the sur- 
face we begin to realise that in the Political, Social and Religious 
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spheres the agents of Germany have been as active as in other 
directions, as unscrupulous and far more subtle. 

The German is always methodical and always thorough. He 
has reduced to a science the business of undermining the strength 
of other nations. We find that in this direction he has made 
great strides since 1870. Up to that time he had been content 
to do all he could to dislocate the machinery of any country upon 
which he had designs. This is the principle of Disorganisation. 
Since then, however, he has perfected a subtler method—that of 
Malorganisation. Instead of throwing out of gear the wheels of 
the national clockwork, the German has now learned to place in 
gear wheels of faulty construction. Organisation may be said 
to consist in finding the right men for the work ; malorganisation 
in finding the wrong men. In other words the new German art 
of malorganisation, while maintaining the national machine in 
motion, so that no one may suspect outside interference, is 
directed to seeing that, in all departments of national activity 
vital to the country’s safety, the better man shall be excluded 
and the worse pushed into place and. power. 

Obviously, to do this the German must set himself to pull 
many wires, political, financial, religious, and social. He must 
gain control by indirect means of any political society, social 
movement, or religious body which may be made to serve his 
purpose. His best and most efficient agents are those who are 
unconscious ; and the most guileless persons form the most dan- 
gerous of all Germany’s weapons. I wish to emphasise that point, 
and to make it clear that if, in considering Germany’s peace 
offensive, I mention the names of Associations or of persons, far 
from implying that they are the willing tools, much less the paid 
agents, of the Kaiser, I believe that in most cases they are at 
worst his dupes, and probably in nearly every instance guiltless 
of any treasonable intent. It is just in that respect that the 
German has shown his craftiness and skill; and in this too lies 
the gravest danger to the safety of the Realm. 

6. In the Political sphere we have recently seen the German 
using both the methods above referred to—disorganisation and 
malorganisation. The latter from its very nature is a delicate 
process and slow; the former, if cruder, can be employed where 
time does not allow of subtler methods. In the United States, 
for instance, attempts were made by the German-American Socie- 
ties to ‘stampede’ the Government ‘by the immense vote sud- 
denly thrown on the market by the German agitators and some 
of their Irish co-conspirators.” We all know of the risings which 
were provoked in India, South Africa, and the Straits Settle- 
ments. The fact that in 1912 Von Bernhardi foretold these 
risings proves that they had been prepared several years before- 
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hand; and it is known that Casement’s plot in Ireland was laid 
in March 1913. It has been stated that in France, in the weeks 
preceding the outbreak of war, enormous quantities of goods were 
bought at high prices for immediate delivery to German firms, 
payment being made in the usual trade bills at 60 or 90 days. The 
result is said to have been that when war broke out about thirty 
thousand French railway trucks were on the wrong side of the 
Frontier, seriously hampering the French mobilisation, and at 
the same time French business houses found themselves the 
creditors of Germans to an immense amount which they had 
little prospect of recovering. These may be taken as examples 
of the work of disorganisation. 

When we consider the less direct methods of German political 
intrigue, we find the key to some of them in a passage from Bern- 
hardi’s book Germany and the Neat War: 

The further duty of supporting the Germans in foreign countries in their 
struggle for existence, and of thus keeping them loyal to their nationality, 
is one from which, in our direct interests, we cannot withdraw. The 
isolated groups of Germans abroad greatly benefit our trade, since by pre- 
ference they obtain their goods from Germany, but they may also be useful 
to us politically, as we discover in America. The American-German here 
formed a political alliance with the Irish, and, thus united, constitute a 
power in the State, with which the Government must reckon. (My italics.) 

The date of that book is October 1911; and that the words 
were no empty boast is proved by the events of 1914. 

The pro-German outbreak, coming with such violence and showing such 
perfect organisation and preparation, fully verified the assertions of 
General Bernhardi, 


writes Mr. W. H. Skeggs. 

There was wild applause when the speakers declared that a union of 
20,000,000 German-Americans and 13,000,000 Irish-Americans in the United 
States would make it easy to change the attitude of the newspapers and the 
Federal Government towards Germany and the German cause. 

Emil Witte in 1907 published a book in which he states that 
after the difficulty with the United States in Manila the German 
Government fostered the formation throughout America of 
German Veteran Societies, which could be organised as a power 
in the States. He describes the foundation in October 1901 of 
the Deutsch-Amerikanische National Bund which was ‘ to awaken 
among the American people of German descent a feeling of unity, 
to organise it for the purpose of energetically protecting the 
common interests of Germans etc.’ He goes on to tell of its 
efforts to induce the United States Government to intervene in 
the Boer War against England, and of the formation of the 
‘ Central Society of German Veterans and Soldier Societies’ ; and 
makes a significant comment to the effect that the relations 
between the German Government and the members of these 
societies, naturalised or otherwise, might at any time involve 
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America and Germany in grave difficulties. The truth of his 
forecast is shown by the event. 

Now, does this not remind us forcibly of some things that 
have taken place in recent years nearer home? M. Jules Claes 
has exposed the activities of the Alldeutscher Verband (Pan- 
German Union) in Belgium and has shown the use to which its 
subsidiary societies were put in Antwerp—the German Benefit 
Society, Sailors’ Home, Veterans’ Society, etc.—and has shown 
how they were used to undermine Belgian independence and to 
foster Germanism. Sir E. Goschen’s report as Ambassador at 
Berlin on the 27th of February 1914 states that a German-Argen- 
tine Society, a German-Canadian Society, and a German-Russian 
Society also exist. 

And this prompts the inquiry—has no organisation been found 
here similar to that which Germany formed in other countries? 
I have before me a document which sheds some light upon the 
subject—the prospectus of the Kaiser’s Jubilee Fund, dated June 
15, 1913, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his succession. 

This festive day [says the document, which is in German] will be cele- 
brated by all Germans, last but not least by those living abroad, with 
hearty joy and gratitude, and those Germans who. live in Great Britain 
and Ireland will doubtless desire to stand in the front rank. 
It announces the formation of a Fund for charitable aims and 
public uses, ‘ amongst those who by birth, descent, education or 
other relations are bound to the German Home.’ Among the 
purposes for which the Fund may be devoted are mentioned a 
Workers’ Colony—perhaps the Libury Hall Colony, which two 
or three years ago excited so much comment, a German Waiters’ 
Home, a Sailors’ Home, and a Veterans’ Society. We find, in 
fact, an organisation precisely similar to that which we have found 
in America and Belgium. And the aims too appear similar to 
those of the German-American National Union above mentioned. 

This Kaiser’s Jubilee Fund [says the document] shall not only serve its 

immediate purpose but shall be a further help to ynite the German popula- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, who are one in the common bond of 
love to the German Fatherland. 
Donations were payable to the London branches of the Deutsche 
Bank, Disconto Gesellschaft, and Dresdner Bank, and an investi- 
gation of the books of those banks might possibly supply further 
information as to the extent and power of the organisation. The 
peroration of the document is noteworthy : 


The German Colony in Great Britain and Ireland here has not missed 
an occasion to show its love to the Fatherland and to prove its reverential 
devotion to the Sublime Personality at its head. It will again show itself 
worthy of so important a cause. 


This is all the more interesting because among the names of 
those who thus showed their ‘love to the Fatherland’ and their 
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‘reverential devotion’ to the Kaiser, we find, along with Prince 
Lichnowsky, then German Ambassador, Von Kuehlmann, First 
Secretary of the Embassy, Baron Bruno von Schroeder (who was 
not then naturalised), Konsul Adolf Ahlers and many others, a 
number of distinguished naturalised subjects of King George the 
Fifth, Privy Councillors, Baronets and Knights. This was in 
June 1913, subsequent to the passing of the Act of 1911 for the 
‘Conservation of German Nationality,’ but whether subsequent 
to the Act of 1913 permitting the naturalised subjects of other 
nations to ‘recover’ their German nationality by a private declar- 
ation before a German Consul, I cannot say. The position in 
which these ‘ naturalised’ Britons found themselves appears in 
any case one of some ambiguity. 

It would be interesting to know whether any of the men whose 
names appear as subscribers to the Kaiser’s Jubilee Fund were 
members of the Alldeutscher Verband, whose ramifications have 
permeated so many other lands. The connexion with the 
Veterans’ Societies, which have played no small part in America 
and elsewhere, and which have generally been the subsidiaries of 
the Verband, suggests that this vast and semi-secret society may 
have its English as well as its Canadian Branch, though in an 
unostentatious way. The Belgian and Russian Branches do not 
appear to have courted publicity, yet seem to have been efficient ! 

The fact that Germany possessed in this country an organ- 
isation similar to that which she had in Belgium, Russia and 
America leads us to inquire whether any trace can be found of 
active German propaganda here. Most of us recollect the pro- 
German campaign instituted in the Press in 1912-14, the repeated 
assurances that the Kaiser desired peace, and that we had ‘ no 
quarrel with the great German nation.’ But the public did not 
know to what extent this outburst of Germanophile sentiment was 
instigated and directed by Von Kuehlmann, the First Secretary of 
the German Embassy. 

A few months after Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin, in Feb- 
ruary 1912, when, as we now know, Germany virtually issued an 
ultimatum offering Britain neutrality as her vassal, there appeared 
in the German paper Nord und Siid a series of articles which were 
republished in book form under the title England and Germany. 
In view of subsequent events, it is an illuminating work, and 
furnishes the key to more than one minor mystery. We learn 
for instance that there had been formed an ‘ Anglo-German Con- 
ciliation Committee’ under the Presidency of His Excellency P. 
von Holleben of the German Foreign Office. In his article is 
the following significant passage : 


The Committee’s activities have purposely never sought publicity ; it has 
endeavoured to create a warmer atmosphere by discreet influence on the Press 
and on distinguished individuals. 
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Professor Karl Breul, in an article, throws a little more light on 
this ‘discreet’ body. He describes the visits arranged of 
‘journalists, clergymen, mayors, economists and other classes of 
adults ’ to Germany, and the propaganda campaign by pamphlets 
and leaflets, but adds that the best result has been obtained by 
a book entitled Germany in the Nineteenth Century, which should 
be consulted. Among the British contributors to the series of 
articles, we find International Finance represented by Baron 
Alfred de Rothschild, the Right Honourable Herbert Samuel, the 
Right Honourable Sir Rufus Isaacs (then Attorney-General), 
Sir Alfred Mond, Sir Edgar Speyer, and Baron de Forest, 
side by side with a group of politicians whose views during the 
War have been made known to all—J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
M.P., Charles Trevelyan, M.P., the Right Honourable Thomas 
Lough, M.P., and Lord Courtney of Penwith. Mr. Norman 
‘Angell’ was also a contributor. On the German side we find 
Prince Lichnowsky, German Ambassador to Great Britain, 
von Holleben, along with the heads of the great German 
Kartels, Dr. Riesser, President of the Hansa Bund, Hugo 
Stinnes, August Thyssen of the great Iron and Steel Ring, Arthur 
von Gwinner of the Deutsche Bank, Dr. Walter Rathenau of 
the A.E.G., and other industrial magnates. Perhaps the most 
interesting of all the articles is that of Vice-Admiral H. von Ahle- 
feld, which after classifying the English writers, and summing 
up their arguments for an Anglo-German understanding, puts 
forth the German claims for ‘equality on the sea,’ and says that 
the ‘right to rule the sea’ is ‘a right that we emphatically con- 
test.’ Here then we find in 1912 the origin of the cry for the 
‘Freedom of the Seas’ of which we hear so much to-day. 

Before we proceed to trace the subsequent history of the 
Anglo-German Conciliation Committee, [et us go back some 
years and recall the history of the ‘Red Rubber’ Campaign 
against Belgium. Mr. E. D. Morel appears from Who’s Who to 
have been the son of a Frenchman named de Ville, who came 
to England and was naturalised in 1896. It has been stated that 
Morel was employed at a Continental port, and afterwards came 
to Liverpool and was employed by the Holt Line of Steamships 
trading with the Congo. Roger Casement was then Consul to 
the Congo Free State, and they were certainly associated in the 
agitation against Belgian rule in the Congo. Morel founded the 
Congo Reform Association in 1904 and wrote a number of pamph- 
lets on the subject, which culminated in 1909 in his attack on Sir 
Edward Grey for not risking a rupture with Belgium and Ger- 
many. Unquestionably the result of his campaign was the 
estrangement of public feeling in England from Belgium. All 
who knew West Africa were well aware that the state of affairs 
in the German Cameroons was at least as bad as in the Belgian 
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Congo; yet we never find either Morel or Casement attacking 
Germany on the same grounds. Nor, when the German armies 
in 1914 committed atrocities in Belgium worse than anything 
proved against the black troops of the Congo State, do we find 
Mr. ‘ Morel’ lifting up his voice against Germany? Quite the 
contrary. In February 1912 he published a book on Morocco in 
Diplomacy just at the time when Lord Haldane paid his famous 
visit to Berlin. Some passages closely resemble parts of General 
von Bernhardi’s book published the same year. In that book 
Morel supported German claims, atfacked the Anglo-French 
entente, and praised ‘the extreme moderation and pacific inten- 
tions of the Kaiser.’ Whether ‘Morel’ had any connexion with 
the Anglo-German Conciliation Committee I do not know, but 
between 1912 and 1913 we find him an active member of its suc- 
cessor ‘ the Anglo-German Friendship Society.’ When Councillor 
von Kuehlmann was at the German Embassy in London, Herr 
von Schubert, Second Secretary, appears to have lent Morel active 
assistance in enlisting members and collecting money for the 
Society. If so, we are justified in concluding that in this matter 
at least Morel was working with the sanction and approval of the 
German Foreign Office. 

In December 1913 Morel stood as Liberal candidate for Birken- 
head. The signatories of his election address were J. H. Ziegler, 
A. W. Willmer, H. Bickersteth, W. J. Lias. Among the reasons 
adduced for his election and his qualifications for membership of 
a British Parliament, they announced that 

His efforts to establish improved relations between Great Britain and 
Germany were publicly referred to by that great Liberal Lord Courtney of 


Penwith, in a speech delivered in London last year. Mr. Morel is a member 
of the Anglo-German Friendship Society. 


At this time, as we now know, Germany was feverishly preparing 
for war in the following year. When we recollect Bismarck’s 
protestations of friendship successively to Denmark, Austria and 
France, before their overthrow, can we doubt that this Anglo- 
German Friendship Society was but part of the German pre- 
parations for war? ; 

This brings us down to 1914. No sooner had war broken out 
than we find a new society, ‘ The Union of Democratic Control,’ 
suddenly active and, like the German-American League in the 
United States, holding meetings all over the country, and flooding 
the land with literature. The Secretary and Founder was E. D. 
Morel (or De Ville), and associated with him was Norman Angell 
(or Lane) who in 1909 and 1910 had written The Great Illusion 
and other pacifist works, to prove that war was impossible, or at 
least improbable, under modern conditions; and who, it will be 
remembered, was also one of the contributors to the Nord und 
Siid propaganda initiated by the Anglo-German Conciliation Com- 
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mittee. To the activities of the U.D.C. I shall return later. In 
the meanwhile, I would only point out that, just as in America, 
Belgium, etc., the existence of a Pan-German organisation was 
followed by political activities of a pro-German character, so it 
was in this country up to the outbreak of war. 

These events bring before us another facet of the muny-sided 
German war organisation—the religious side. In considering 
this aspect of the problems of Weltpolitik, the German Foreign 
Office had before it four great areas—those of the Roman Church, 
of the Greek Church, of the Protestant Churches, and of Moham- 
medanism. Each of these areas must be dealt with on separate 
lines. It is well known that among the Kaiser’s dreams was that 
of reuniting the Roman Empires of the West and East in his 
own person. At the German Court there have been two rival 
parties representing negatively the two sides of that colossal 
aspiration—one fearing an alliance with the Vatican to restore the 
Holy Roman Empire, the other a similar arrangement with the 
Sultan to restore the Byzantine Empire. Sometimes one party, 
sometimes the other has been in the ascendant, endeavouring 
to direct his gaze East or West as the case might be. The ‘ Drang 
nach Osten’ was the aim of one party; a Mediterranean, Moroc- 
can and South American policy the object of the other. Whether 
the Vatican may have built hopes on the success of German arms 
it is impossible yet to say. History will perhaps note that the 
Trish Catholics’—not only in Ireland but in Australia and in the 
United States—and the French Canadians’ votes have been anti- 
British, if not pro-German. To find the Pope figuring as the 
champion of the anti-British policy of the ‘ Freedom of the Seas’ 
does nothing to allay the suspicions of those who fear German 
influence at the Vatican. 

In the Mohammedan area we have seen Germany gain control 
of the Turkish Court and reduce Turkey to vassalage. We all 
recollect the attempt in 1914 and 1915 to preach a Jehad, and the 
plot against British rule in Egypt, in all which the Kaiser pro- 
fessed himself the champion of Islam, while he is proved to have 
plotted against Islam in Africa. In India and the Straits Settle- 
ments we know how rebellions were planned by German agents, 
some of whom were missionaries. The headquarters of the Indian 
plot were probably in London, and use has been made of a number 
of well-meaning persons who were cranks, religious or political. 
Indian students suffering from too much Cambridge Tripos, Egyp- 
tians with a grievance, social reformers with a mission, and reli- 
gious enthusiasts with a message, became the unconscious, or at 
worst perhaps semi-conscious, agents of the German Foreign 
Office. 

In the area of Protestantism the German plan of campaign 
was similar. Exeter Hall has been one of Germany’s greatest 
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assets, and the ‘Nonconformist Conscience’ one of her most 
dangerous weapons, There is a type of pious mind in which 
charity always begins abroad. In the family it is autocratic and 
generally drives the children into revolt; in the political sphere 
it is democratic or revolutionary ; and in the national sphere it is 
cosmopolitan, prefers the foreigner to its own people, and makes 
it a sacred duty to side with its country’s enemies. In this type 
Germany found promising material. Among these have been 
found, if I may so express it, some of the noisiest instruments in 
the German Band. Looking back to the time of the Napoleonic 
wars, we find the same class of mind glorying in the triumphs 
of France. In the Boer War we find it allied with Irish rebels 
in the pro-Boer campaign. Often this anomaly arises, I think, 
from a generous impulse to side with the weaker, but the extreme 
form of what has been called ‘ Little Englandism’ always regards 
its own country as the bully, and its enemies as the oppressed. 
Many of the same people who sided with the Boers against Britain 
also side with Germany, in spite of her treatment of Belgium, 
and seem altogether callous to the fate of Serbia, Roumania and 
Armenia, simply because they happen to be England’s allies. 
Thus we see to-day the amazing spectacle of Quakers’ financing 
anti-British movements, and acting as the Allies of the German 
military autocracy in hampering recruiting and weakening their 
own country in its struggle for freedom. 

Tn 1900 we find a conference of pro-Boers was held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, at which were present several prominent 
Liberals, some with foreign names. As a result of the meeting 
there was formed ‘ A League against Aggression and Militarism,’ 
the chief aims of which were to combat the growth of the Imperial 
spirit, restrict armaments, and promote peace and conciliation in 
dealing with foreign nations. After the election of 1906 this 
political group was in the ascendant, and it is chiefly to them 
that we owe the fact that no adequate preparation was made to 
meet the German menace. 

Professor Karl Breul says in England and Germany : 


At the present moment the Anglo-German Conciliation Committee, the 
Albert Committee, the Peace Society, and the Council of the United 
Churches of Great Britain and Germany are all eagerly looking for the 
improvement of mutual relations. 


It is significant that we find among the pro-Germans of the Anglo- 
German Friendship Society the same ‘Little Englander’ names 
mingled with those of their naturalised and unnaturalised German 
allies. 

1 These of course are degenerate specimens of the sect. I have the happi- 
ness to know Quakers who are second to none in active support of their country 


in this striiggle with the Powers of Evil as represented by Germany.—Editor, 
Nineteenth Century and After. 
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Still more significant is it that, since war broke out, and since 
the German atrocities in Belgium, we find the same group appear- 
ing in the ranks of the Union of Democratic Control, and appealing 
for consideration for the feelings of Germany, exhorting us not 
to ‘ humiliate a great nation,’ and attempting to explain away or 
condone German barbarities by insinuating that the British troops 
were as bad. To do them justice, I do not suppose that it ever 
dawned upon their worthy but misguided minds that they were 
being used as the dupes and tools of the Kaiser and the Wilhelm- 
strasse. But that makes them all the more dangerous to the 
Realm, and affords all the stronger reason for putting an end to 
their misdirected efforts. 

The Union of Democratic Control, under the able direction of 
‘Morel,’ quickly gave birth to several subsidiary movements— 
the ‘ Fellowship of Reconciliation,’ which represented the ‘ paci- 
fist’ and pious side of the movement ; the ‘ No-Conscription Fellow- 
ship’ and the ‘Stop-the-War Committee,’ which were anti- 
recruiting bodies and actually trained young and fit men as ‘ con- 
scientious ’ objectors.” 

About this time (1914-1915) we find the‘ Anglo-German Friend- 
ship Society’ fades into the background and is replaced by the 
‘Emergency Committee for the Assistance of Germans, Austrians, 
and Hungarians in Distress,’ which has raised large sums for an 
‘Aliens’ Relief Fund.’ About the same time (1915) there was 
formed yet another body calling itself ‘The Council of Loyal 
British Subjects of German, Austrian or Hungarian birth.’ 
Among the names we find many of those who two years before 
appeared as subscribers to the Kaiser’s Jubilee Fund and displaying 
their ‘ abiding loyalty’ to the Kaiser just as they do now to King 
George! An interesting point is that we also find among the 
donors of large amounts to the Relief Fund not only many of our 
old friends of the ‘ Anglo-German Friendship Society,’ and the 
subscribers to the ‘ Kaiser’s Jubilee Fund,’ but the Quaker-Paci- 
fist and ‘ Anti-Armament ’ group of politicians. It is significant 
too that this ‘ Emergency Committee’ occupied offices in the same 
building with the ‘ National Peace Council’ and also with the 
‘International Information Bureau,’ the range of whose activities 
seems wrapped in some obscurity. But, as we have already seen, 
the machinery of the ‘ Kaiser’s Jubilee Fund’ group identifies it 
with the ‘ Alldeutscher Verband,’ and the ‘ Anglo-German Friend- 
ship Society’ unquestionably had the benediction of the German 
Foreign Office. 

We observe too a triptych form in all these groups—the 
‘Kaiser’s Jubilee Fund,’ the ‘ AngloGerman Friendship Com- 
mittee’ and the ‘ Council of Loyal Subjects ’ form one triad ; while 
the ‘Union of Democratic Control,’ the ‘Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation,’ and ‘ No-Conscription Fellowship’ form another triad, 
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which was housed in one set of offices. Through Morel these link up 
with the ‘ Anglo-German Friendship Society,’ the ‘ International 
Information Bureau,’ and the ‘National Peace Council,’ all 
housed together in another set of offices, although nominally dis- 
tinct. And through the same active personality both triads link 
up again with the ‘Congo Reform Association,’ the Morocco pro- 
German campaign, and with Norman Angell’s ‘ Peace Council.’ 
Through the Congo campaign, again, these movements are con- 
nected indirectly with Casement’s German-Irish plot of 1916, the 
Sinn Fein movement, and the Irish-American alliance with the 
German-American League. The conclusion seems irresistible— 
that all are but units of one comprehensive plan, the key to which 
lies in Germany. 

8. This brings us finally to the Social side of the German pre- 
parations for war. Since the notorious Stieber combined in him- 
self the parts of Socialist, Secret Police agent, and Kaiser’s spy 
on the police, Germany has undoubtedly utilised the Socialist and 
similar movements to undermine other nations. It was Stieber 
who, as the founder of the German spy @stem, first devised this 
method : and under his successors the Socialist machine has been 
in great measure directed from Germany. Lanoir has shown too 
that the Syndicalist movement in France was originated and 
financed with German secret service money in order to weaken 
the Republic. He also has shown that in France candidates of 
the international revolutionary party were in the pay of Germany, 
and he quotes Stieber’s memoirs to prove that a subsidy was 
granted by Germany ‘to every parliamentary candidate, in France 
or elsewhere [my italics], who supports a policy useful to that 
of the Empire.’ We all remember the election of Tribitch 
Lincoln, the spy, to a British constituency ! 

Recent events have proved that the revolutionary movement 
in Russia has been precipitated by the paid spy Rasputin. Still 
more recently, the German agents Lenin and Trotsky, have 
brought about the Bolshevik reign of anarchy and terror which 
has laid Russia helpless at the feet of Germany. 

It is known that the dangerous anarchist movement known as 
the I.W.W. (Independent Workers of the World) is directed and 
financed from Germany, and both in Australia and the United 
States its agents have been arrested and the society proclaimed 
illegal—this by the two most democratic countries in the world. 
It is noteworthy that during recent years the Socialist, Syndicalist 
and Anarchist movements have with one accord taken a ‘ Pacifist’ 
turn ; and if we analyse the ‘ Pacifist’ catchwords and policy we 
find that they have their origin in Germany. As we have seen, 
‘The Freedom of the Seas’ appeared as a German demand in 
the propaganda of the Anglo-German Conciliation Committee in 
1912. In 1915 the phrase was used in Casement’s rebel pamphlet 
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disseminated in Ireland in September of that year. The appear- 
ance of this pamphlet was to have been the signal for the rising ; but 
owing to a miscarriage of plans the rebellion was postponed until 
the following Easter. The formula adopted by Lenin and the Bol- 
shevists of Russia, ‘ No annexations,’ I find in a leaflet issued by 
the Labour Press in 1915 headed ‘ An Appeal to Women—Make 
Way for Peace.’ Underlined are these words: ‘No annezation, 
no humiliating conditions of Peace!’ It is signed ‘ Klara Zetkin, 
International Secretary of Socialist Women,’ and is dated from 
Stuttgart with the illuminating remark ‘translated from the 
German.’ This was about the time when Germany saw that her 
plots in South Africa, India, and Egypt had failed, and that her 
colonies were going or gone. That leaflet came from Switzerland 
and was only one of many. Finally the Bolshevist formula 
recently adopted by the ‘ Pacifist’ wing of Labour here, ‘ Self-De- 
termination of Peoples,’ is borrowed from the pages of Treitschke ! 
Surely these facts should convince those who still assert 
that the ‘ Pacifist’ movement here has nothing to do with Ger- 
many, that the agitators do not always know what hand is directing 
their efforts, and in whose interests they are really working. 

Again we find that some of the leaders of the extreme wing 
of Socialism and Syndicalism in this country are among those 
who took part in the pro-German propaganda of the Anglo-German 
Conciliation Committee in 1912. Once again the various lines 
link up, and through the whole fabric of propaganda, agitation, 
and intrigue we may see the interwoven black and red threads 
of the Pan-German Union and the German Foreign Office. 


T have done little more than scratch the surface of the subject, 
but I trust I have made it clear.to all who read that our English 
complacency and confidence have blinded us to the facts, and 
that under our very eyes Germany has worked for years, and is 
working to-day, to undermine our Empire. 

Take the documents to which I referred. Read the lists of 
names of those who have been Germany’s instruments—Political 
Quakers, ‘ Pacifist’ cranks, foreign revolutionaries, International 
Jews, Pro-Boers, Irish agitators, pro-Germans, all the various 
anti-British types which formed what we may call the Foreigners’ 
Party in British politics—give them if you like credit for good 
intentions and honest aims, but judge whether they are the men 
to whom the safety and welfare of the Realm can again be con- 
fided. Let us trust that when the War is done the nation will 
have learned ‘ts lesson and that it will not forget. 


GEORGE MAKGILL. 


4 





THE NINETEENTH OPNTURY 


COAL, IRON—AND THE DOMINATION 
OF THE WORLD 


Coat and iron are the twin foundations of the modern manufac- 
turing industries and of modern commerce, and they are at the 
same time the principal sources of national power, wealth, and 
population and, therefore, of national armed strength. The pre- 
eminence of the Anglo-Saxon nations and of Germany in the 
manufacturing industries, in wealth, and in national power is due 
not merely to racial causes, as is often asserted, but largely, and 
probably principally, to a mineralogical cause—to the fact that 
Providence has given gigantic deposits of coal and iron to the 
United States, to Great Britain and to Germany, and only insig- 
nificant deposits to the Latin peoples, both in Europe and 
America, and to the Slavonic nations. Professor C. R. van Hise, 
of Wisconsin University, stated in his excellent book The Con- 
servation of the Natural Resources of the United States, 
published in 1910: 

Coal is by far the most important of all the mineral products. Next 
to coal in importance is iron. These two are of much greater consequence 
than all the other mineral ptoducts together. The existence of extensive 
coal and iron fields has profoundly influenced modern civilisation. The 
greatest commercial nations are Germany, England, and America, and 
each has extensive coal and iron deposits. . . . It has been said that the 
nations that have coal and iron will rule the world. 


The great majority of historians and of political writers have 
completely neglected the influence of the economic factor upon 
history. According to popular conception the wars of the past 
have been caused mainly by the unrestrained ambitions of rulers 
and their generals, by the intrigues of statesmen and courtiers, 
by national passions, or by mere misunderstandings. In reality 
many, and very likely most, wars have been brought about by 
economic causes, have been wars of competition. 

Since the dawn of civilisation tribes and nations have con- 
tended for those economic resources which at the time were most 
prized by men. In primitive, pastoral times nations fought one 
another for flocks and herds, for grazing grounds and drinking 
water, for fruitful valleys and slaves, as we may learn from the 
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Bible and other ancient documents. When civilisation pro- 
gressed, they fought one another for great agricultural resources, 
for the possession of valleys and plains abundant in grain, such 
as the valley of the Nile and that of the Euphrates, for the North- 
German plain, the Hungarian plain, and the plain of Lombardy. 
Primitive maritime nations fought one another for fishing 
grounds, as did the early Dutch and the Hanseatic League. 
When commerce progressed, they fought one another for trade 
and colonies, for the control of rivers, such as the Rhine, and of 
harbours, such as Antwerp, for trading settlements and for 
trading monopolies, for the spice trade and the slave trade, for 
naval bases and for world-strategical positions whence the world’s 
trade may be controlled. Rome and Carthage made war upon 
one another, not for the domination of the world, as is generally 
believed, but, as we may learn from Polybius, for the possession 
of the prolific wheatlands of Sicily, which both States required 
urgently for their clamouring townsmen who were dependent 
upon imported food. Athens engaged in her disastrous war with 
Syracuse probably not through lust of domination but in order 
to provide the teeming population of Attica with the necessary 
bread. The war of the Greeks against Troy also was probably 
waged for economic reasons. Ancient Greece received at one 
time her grain from the Black Sea. Very probably Troy con- 
trolled the Narrows and the grain trade, and the Greeks fought 
for the freedom of that trade. 

As the nations have in the past fought for bread and fish, meat 
and spices, commerce and colonies, it seems only natural that in 
the industrial era, in the age of coal and iron, States should fight 
for the possession and control of those precious minerals which 
supply nations with wealth, strength, and an abundant popula- 
tion. The political and military value of the control of coal and 
iron has not yet been sufficiently appreciated by the statesmen 
of most nations, those of Germany excepted. Most diplomatists 
and publicists still think that the principal aim of a conquering 
nation is territory and population, as if we were still living in the 
agricultural age. The Germans recognised at an early date that 
the possession of an abundance of coal and iron can provide 
nations with wealth and power, railways and ships, implements 
and arms, and a vast population ; that coal and iron are Nature’s 
power-house and arsenal ; that the lack of coal and iron condemns 
nations to stagnation in population and industry, in wealth and 
power, and almost disarms them. Germany fights, as will be 
shown in the following pages, largely for the object of securing 
for herself practically all the coal and iron on the continent of 
Europe, and she means to leave the other nations of Europe as 
far as possible without coal and iron, so that they may be 
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economically, and therefore militarily too, in the power of 
Germany, who alone would dispose of Nature’s own arsenal. 

* Providence,’ as Napoleon has told us, ‘ fights as a rule on the 
side of the larger battalions.’ Given equality in arms, equip- 
ment, organisation and direction, supremacy in man-power is apt 
to be decisive in war. The size of armies depends on that of the 
civil population from which they are drawn. Formerly, when 
men lived chiefly by agriculture, ambitious rulers strove to 
increase their population by seizing districts where an abundance 
of food could be grown. In the age of coal and iron, agricultural 
territories are less important to ambitious States for the purpose 
of rearing a prolific population. Nowadays population increases 
not so much in districts where wheat is grown as in those where 
coal and iron are used. The effect upon population of the intro- 
duction of modern manufacturing based on coal may be seen in 
the case of England and Wales by the following figures : 
Inhabitants of England and Wales. 
RRR seth Sra Reha ea oe 4,811,718 
BR os. te senile te Saver. ete oon 4 6,045,008 
MEI RS es eae AE Wek ee 6,479,730 
ee. ee es ho eetcanl Wad a ete tas, ose 8,872,980 
Beek Sk SP Lee ee, Pe OL? a) Ce 


Se ae ae er 
1911 : - «+ «+ 86,070,492 


During the hundred years from 1600 to 1700 the population of 
England and Wales, which at the time lived chiefly by agricul- 
ture and a little commerce and shipping, grew only by 25 per 
cent. During the 160 years from 1600 to 1760, when conditions 
were very similar, it grew by only about 35 per cent. The 
industrial revolution, the introduction of modern manufacturing 
by means of machinery based upon coal, is usually assumed to 
have begun about 1760. During the 151 years which 
separate 1760.from 1911, the population of England and Wales 
grew not by 35 per cent., as it did in the 160 years pre- 
viously, but by 455 per cent. It doubled in the forty years from 
1801 to 1841. During the 110 years from 1801 to 1911 the 
population of England and Wales has more than quadrupled, 
and it has done so almost exclusively in the manufacturing and 
commercial districts, especially in the former. The agricultural 
portions of the country are probably now less populous than they 
were in 1801, partly because agriculture has been neglected, but 
chiefly because by the use of modern machinery one agricultural 
labourer can now do the work of several labourers. While 
between 1801 and 1911 the population of England and Wales has 
grown four-fold, that of the principal manufacturing and trading 
towns has grown eight-, nine-, ten-fold and more. Between 1801 
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and 1911 the population of Manchester and Salford has increased 
from 94,876 to 945,690, that of Liverpool from 82,295 to 746,421, 
that of Birmingham from 70,660 to 525,833, that of Leeds from 
53,162 to 445,550, that of Sheffield from 45,755 to 454,632, that 
of Bradford from 13,264 to 288,458, that of Nottingham from 
28,861 to 259,904. 

In Germany also the vast increase of the population has taken 
place exclusively in the towns. Between 1880 and 1910 Ger- 
many’s agriculture has expanded mightily. The production of 
vegetable and of animal food has doubled. Yet, although between 
1880 and 1910 Germany’s population has increased by 19,500,000, 
the country population proper has decreased by about 600,000. 
The whole increase has taken place in the towns, and particularly 
in the large and the very large towns. Between 1880 and 1910 
the population of Hamburg has increased from 289,859 to 
931,035, that of Leipzig from 149,081 to 589,850, that of Cologne 
from 144,772 to 516,527, that of Frankfort from 136,819 to 
414,576, that of Diisseldorf from 95,458 to 358,728, that of Essen 
from 56,944 to 294,663, that of Duisburg from 41,242 to 229,483, 
that of Dortmund from 66,554 to 214,226, that of Gelsenkirchen 
from 14,615 to 169,513, that of Bochum from 33,440 to 136,931. 
In 1880 only 3,273,144 people lived in German towns of 
100,000 inhabitants and more. In 1910 13,823,348 lived in towns 
of 100,000 or more. 

Even in the United States the population of the towns is 
rapidly overtaking that of the country, notwithstanding the 
gigantic agricultural area of the Great Republic and the vast pro- 
gress effected by its most prosperous rural industries. The 
United States, like England and Germany, are growing chiefly 
in the towns, owing to an abundant supply of coal and iron, 
especially coal, while the agricultural population is comparatively 
stagnant. Between 1860 and 1910, while the population of the 
United States has grown from 31,443,321 to 91,972,266, or has 
not quite trebled, the population of New York has increased from 
1,174,779 to 4,766,883, that of Chicago from 109,260 to 2,185,283, 
that of Los Angeles from 4,385 to 319,198, that of St. Louis 
from 160,773 to 687,029, that of Boston from 177,840 to 670,585, 
that of Cleveland from 48,417 to 560,663, that of Buffalo from 
81,129 to 423,715, that of San Francisco from 56,802 to 416,912, 
that of Pittsburg from 77,923 to 533,905, that of Detroit from 
45,619 to 465,766, that of Indianapolis from 18,611 to 233,650, 
that of St. Paul from 10,401 to 214,744, that of Denver from 
4,759 to 213,381, etc. 

It is significant that throughout the world population is 
densest on and around the actively exploited coalfields. 

Von. LXXXIII—No. 494 Qy 
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In former times men lived by the work of their hands. Now 
they live by the work of their machines. A man employing 
powerful machinery can produce in field and factory as much as 
@ number of men can produce without its help. Consequently 
the States in which the employment of machinery has been most 
advanced and has become most general possess the most pro- 
ductive, the most prosperous, and the most advanced citizens, 
and owing to their great and rapidly increasing prosperity the 
inhabitants have increased at a very fast rate; while in those 
countries which lack machinery, production, wealth and popu- 
lation have increased extremely slowly and have sometimes 
become almost stagnant. That may be seen by the example of 
France, which is very poor in coal. As the progress of nations in 
wealth, strength and population depends on machinery, which is 
made chiefly of iron and steel and which requires vast quantities 
of coal, it follows that the intensive and general use of machinery 
is possible only in countries in which iron and coal, and especially 
the latter, are abundant. 

It is not generally realised that the bulk of the coal mined 
is used not for domestic, but for industrial, purposes. The Royal 
Commission on Coal Supplies gave some years ago the following 
most interesting estimate : 

Coal Consumption in United Kingdom in 1903. 


Tous 


For railways. 13,000,000 
For coasting steamers (bunkers) . 2,000,000 
I ee eee ee ee ee ° . «53,000,000 
For mines. . pS. 23en wil oo _ ae 
For iron and steel ieleateien 28,000,000 
For other metals and minerals. : 1,000,000 
For brickworks, 7 ee “dhomical works P 5,000,000 


For gasworks 15,000,000 
For domestic purposes ‘ 


167,000,000 


In the United Kingdom less than one-fifth of the coal used 
in 1908 was employed for domestic purposes, and with every 
year industrial consumption should increase at a more rapid rate 
than domestic consumption owing to the ever-growing intensifi- 
cation in the use of steam-power. 

Tf we wish to gauge the vast and ever-growing importance 
of coal for national purposes, and especially for industrial and 
commercial requirements, we should consider not merely the 
employment of coal in a single year in a single country, but 
should study its progressive consumption throughout the world. 
From the best statistics available it appears that the production 
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of coal, and therefore its consumption too, has increased as follows 
in the most important countries and throughout the world : 


1865. 


United Kingdom 


Tons 
99,760,000 
135,490,000 
161,960,000 
194,350,000 
239,890,000 
287,410,000 





France 


Germany 


Tons 
28,330,000 
48,530,000 
73,670,000 

103,960,000 
173,660,000 
273,650,000 


Russia 


United States 


Tons 
24,790,000 
48,200,000 

102,180,000 
177,590,000 
351,120,000 
504,520,000 


Belgium 


Austria-Hungary 


Tons 
2,030,000 
13,060,000 
20,430,000 
27,250,000 
40,720,000 
51,580,000 


| Other Countries 


Tons 
3,160,000 
6,890,000 

13,390,000 
20,220,000 
47,620,000 
111,280,000 


Tons 
11,840,000 | 
15,010,000 | 
17,440,000 | 
20,410,000 — 
21,840,000 | 
22,500,000 | 


Tons 

330,000 
1,170,000 
4,240,000 

9,100,000 
17,120,000 
29,870,000 | 














Total Coal Production. 


Tons 
182,080,000 
285,300,000 
412,820,000 
581,120,000 
928,020,000 

1,321,000,000 


1865 
1875 
1885 
1895 
1905 
1913 

In 1865 manufacturing by means of coal-using machinery was 
already highly developed. Between 1865 and 1913, within the 
memory of many living men, the consumption of coal has 
increased from 182,000,000 tons to 1,321,000,000 tons, or has 
grown more than seven-fold. 

The industrial progress of nations can best be measured by 
their coal production and especially by their coal consumption. 
Between 1865 and 1913 coal production has increased three-fold 
in the United Kingdom, ten-fold in Germany, and no less than 
twenty-fold in the United States. In 1865 the United Kingdom 
alone produced 55 per cent, of the world’s coal. At that time 
England was still, as Cobden called it, the workshop of the 
world, In 1913 the United Kingdom produced only 22 per cent. 
of the world’s coal. It was no longer the world’s workshop. 

The vast progress of the Anglo-Saxon nations and of Germany 
in the manufacturing industries, commerce, wealth, strength and 
population can easily be explained by their remarkable prepon- 
derance in coal, In 1913 the United States, Germany and the 
United Kingdom combined produced 804 per cent. of the world’s 
coal, while British India and the Dominions produced 53,710,000 
tons of coal, or 44 per cent. of the world’s output. During the 

2x2 
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year previous to the War, the Anglo-Saxon nations and Germany 
combined raised therefore 85 per cent. of the world’s coal and 
the rest of the world only 15 per cent. In other words the Anglo- 
Saxon nations and Germany were producing six times as much 
coal as all the other nations of the world together. They possessed 
therefore, roughly speaking, a similarly great preponderance in 
engine power and in modern power of production. The supremacy 
of the Anglo-Saxon and German peoples in all the material 
elements of life and the rapid increase of their population are 
obviously due not so much to their genius as to chance, not so 
much to racial as to mineralogical causes. . 

In 1865 the United Kingdom was by far the largest coal- 
producer and coal-user in the world. Lately the first place has 
been taken by the United States, the industrial and commercial 
progress of which has been most remarkable. According to the 
very full American Government statistics, coal production in tne 
Republic has increased as follows : 


Tons 

1814 . ” . P . - s i = s 

1820 . : . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ¥ ; ° 3,080 
_.. FP ge AERP . yg 285,779 
1840 . ; ‘ . ; ; : > ‘ ‘ 1,848,249 
1850 . . ; ; . A > ‘ ‘ ‘ 6,266,233 
1860 . : ery oF ‘ ; i - 13,044,680 
1870 . E ‘ . . ‘ , F ; . 29,496,054 
1880 . : ‘ , A ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 63,822,830 
1890 . . é ‘ ji - a ‘ ‘ - 140,866,931 
1900 . ‘ ; ‘ : : ‘ ; . . 240,789,310 
1910 . ‘ i ; ; : ‘ ‘ : . 445,810,000 
1913 . . : 4 . : : : - - 504,520,000 


Not unnaturally America’s industries, wealth, strength and 
population also have increased at an extraordinarily rapid rate in 
accordance with the increase of the national coal consumption. 

Coal production depends mainly upon two factors: upon the 
quantity and quality of coal contained in the soil and upon the 
greater or lesser facility with which the coalfields can be exploited. 
Coal strata which lie at a very great depth, or which are exceed- 
ingly thin and full of faults through geological disturbance, or 
which are liable to be flooded owing to the nature of the surround- 
ing soil, are of course less valuable than deposits in which the 
coal occurs in thick and easily workable layers close to the surface. 

As it would lead too far to compare the coal deposits possessed 
by the different nations with regard to the quality of the coal 
and the greater or lesser facility of exploiting them, we must be 
content to disregard these important but highly technical factors 
and to compare summarily the stores of coal possessed by the 
nations of the world. The most authoritative and most recent 
inventory of the world’s riches in coal is contained in the mag- 
nificent three-volume monograph Coal Resources of the World, 
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which was placed before the International Geological Congress 
held in Canada in 1913. I have extracted from it the following 
figures : 

The World’s Coal Resources. ‘ 


wean ww TE 784,190,000,000 
In North America ‘ a 7 j . 5,073,426,000,000 
In South America ; ROP © : ’ 32,102,000,000 
In Asia... - « «+  «  «  1,279,586,000,000 
In Africa. eV - ae snroeaag 57,839,000,000 
In Australia and Oceania pittemv tek 33 170,410,000,000 


Total. . . . «. « «  1,897,553,000,000 


It will be noticed that North America possesses, according to 
the present state of geological knowledge, two-thirds of the coal 
of the world. South America, Australia and Africa, the soil of 
which, however, has not yet been sufficiently explored, contain 
apparently only little coal. Second in importance to the North 
American coal measures are the coalfields of Asia. The richest 
coal deposits on the Asiatic continent occur in China. The 
Province of Shansi; near Kiau Chau, is particularly rich not only 
in excellent coal but in iron ore as well. Germany seized Kiau 
Chau not in order to compete with Hongkong—trade is a very 
unimportant source of national wealth and strength if compared 
with production—but in order to control and exploit some of the 
largest and most valuable coal and iron deposits in the world with 
the help of cheap Chinese labour. An iron- and coal-producing 
India would obviously be infinitely more valuable than an India 
producing rice and millet, cattle and cotton. 

The European coalfields rank third in importance. They are 
inferior to those of Asia, and they are unimportant if compared 
with the gigantic deposits of North America. If coal should con- 
tinue to be the principal source of mechanical power—and there 
is at present no indication that it will be superseded by elec- 
tricity or the force derivable from the tides and the sun’s rays— 
North America is likely to become not only the world’s principal 
seat of the manufacturing industries and of wealth, but the world’s 
principal centre of population and of military power as well. In 
a century or two Europe may occupy a secondary position in the 
world owing to its relative poverty in coal. 

Now let us study in greater detail the distribution of coal 
among the various nations : 

Coal Resources of Europe. 
Germany . 
Great Britain and Ireland . 
Russia . : 
Austria- Hungary . 


France 
Belgium 
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Tons 
Spain «. . P - 8,768,000,000 
Spitzbergn . . . Bt y 8,750,000,000 
Holland P é ‘ ‘ . ‘ 4,402,000,000 
Balkan States . . i Se 996,000,000 
Italy . . og 243,000,000 
a Denmark and Portugal 


Ne Secs) Fea Win Scans 784,192,000,000 


Coal Resources of North America. 


United States . . . . +.» ~~ . ~~ 3,838,657,000,000 
Canada . ° ‘ ‘ “ . ‘ -  1,234,269,000,000 
ae ae ee a 500,000,000 


Total . . . .« « + «  &,073,426,000,000 


Coal Resources of South and Central America. 


Colombia tat it inamen eta ak sabia «thal 27,000,000,000 
Chili i aT T pig DE IR Hg 3,048,000,000 
Peru ee Pen ey te!” ne 2,039,000,000 
Argentine . ; s - A : F 5,000,000 
Venezuela . ‘ j . . . 5,000,000 
Honduras 


Mae. ae ea a GES 32, 102,000,000 


Coal Resources of Asia. 
ey Go +. s- hes ay. at ee 995,587,000,000 
Re sing Om! Oe GF one, 173,879,000,000 
RAS) a cds wifes Han igor & 79,001,000,000 
Indo-China . ‘ ; : , ‘ 20,002,000,000 
Ss iw, ia a my a aie gs ke 7,970,000,000 
SE co ogielae F3o ge 1,858,000,000 


Manchuria eee ee 1,208,000,000 
Korea . . ‘ 


Total su we tw te Oe 9278, 086 000000 


Coal Resources of Africa. 
Transvaal . i a eee. oe 36,000,000,000 
Rest of South Africa Bre er ee re 20,200,000,000 
Been Omee me 990,000,000 
SP i eee ee ee ae 569,000,000 
Southern Nigeria ieee 


Toth . 


Coal Resources of Australia and Oceania. 


New South Wales Ae eer a re 118,439,000,000 
Victoria Ste te oe Cen ve MG 31,166,000,000 
e.g we cas os oR 16,218,000,000 
New Zealand ee ut Stak " ‘ ‘ 3,386,000,000 
Netherlands India ; . p " 1,311,000,000 
Western Australia el eras. Ler one 653,000,000 
British North Borneo. . . . «& 75,000,000 
Tasmania. ae oe ee 66,000,000 
Philippines... oe ne ae 


Total . . . 170,380,000,000 
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In addition to the coalfields enumerated there is a large one 
in the Antarctic. 

At the present rate of consumption the known coal supply 
should suffice for about seven thousand years. 

The detailed statistics given show that the United States 
alone possess more than one-half of the world’s coal, that their 
store is nearly five times as large as that of the whole of Europe 
and twenty times as large as that of the United Kingdom. 
Providence has endowed the Great Republic with a super- 
abundance of power. The vastness of the coal resources of the 
United States may be gauged from the fact that the workable 
coalfields cover 496,776 square miles, an area which is more than 
four times as large as the whole of the United Kingdom. The 
State of Pennsylvania alone produces at present more coal than 
the entire United Kingdom. 

Nature has been extraordinarily kind to some nations and 
exceedingly niggardly to others. The coal resources of some 
great nations, such as France, Italy and Japan, are quite insig- 
nificant. At their present rate of consumption, the United States 
would exhaust the coal of all France in about thirty years and that 
of all Italy in about five months. France has not only very little 
coal, but her coal strata are dispersed throughout the country. 
In addition the seams run often at steep angles. They are ag 
a rule very thin and expensive to work, and they are full of faults 
and quite erratic. The industrial backwardness of France anc 
Italy is due not so much to lack of enterprise as to lack of coal. 
The scarcity of coal is at the-same time limiting the population 
of these two countries, for the expansion of population depends 
on the means of subsistence, and among these coal stands fore- 
most. Coal regulates the life and progress of modern nations. 
The poverty of Ireland, its dissatisfaction and industrial back- 
wardness, is largely due not to political reasons but to lack of coal. 

According to the figures supplied above, Germany possessed 
before the War 55 per cent. of the coal of all Europe and more 
than 70 per cent. of the coal of the European continent. Fully 
realising that coal and iron are nowadays as important as land 
was in the agricultural era, that coal and iron can readily be con- 
verted into industry, commerce, wealth, population and military 
power, Germany has seized the coalfields of Belgium, the richest 
coalfields of France, which lie near the Belgian frontier, and the 
great coalfields of Poland and of Western Russia as well, and she 
intends to retain them if possible. She means to control Nature’s 
power-house and arsenal. She has, in the course of the War, 
acquired a veritable coal monopoly on the Continent, for the 
only other Continental State which possesses a large amount of 
coal is Austria-Hungary, her ally. Germany has claimed Spitz- 
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bergen, which hitherto has been considered No-Man’s-Land, 
because it contains almost as much coal as Belgium, and she has 
been endeavouring to monopolise the mineral resources of Spain, 
which, in addition to iron and copper, has an important store of 
coal. Germany controls at present about 75 per cent. of the coal 
of Europe and about 95 per cent. of the coal of the Continent. 
She controls therefore the principal source of modern industrial, 
commercial, financial and military power. 

Before the War Germany had considerably more than twice 
as much coal as the whole of the United Kingdom. The Rhenish- 
Westphalian coalfield alone, upon and around which are situated 
the towns of Diisseldorf, Essen, Duisburg, Dortmund, Elberfeld, 
Gelsenkirchen, Barmen, Bochum, Miilheim an der Ruhr, 
Crefeld, Hamborn, Solingen, Remscheid, contains 213,566,000 ,000 
tons of coal, or considerably more than the whole of the United 
Kingdom. Hence the greatest centre of population in Germany 
is to be found on and around these coal-pits, which are largely 
responsible for Germany’s marvellous progress in industry, 
commerce, wealth, population and military strength. 

Coal is of infinite value to the nations not only because it is 
convertible into industrial, military and political power, but also 
because modern science has succeeded in extracting from it some 
of the most precious and most necessary commodities, such as 
gas, tar, pitch, oil, benzol, naphthaline, creosote, ammonia, car- 
bolic acid, toluol, more than a thousand dyes, fertilisers, disin- 
fectants, explosives and some of the most valuable drugs, such 
as saccharin, aspirin, phenacetin, ahtipyrin and dozens of others. 

In former centuries civilisation was based upon wood fuel 
and timber. The present age is the age of coal and iron. Modern 
machinery, modern implements and modern means of locomotion 
and transport by land and sea are made of steel. The expansion 
in the production of iron has been as marvellous and as rapid as 
that of coal. The best and most modern survey of the iron stores 
of the world is contained in a large work, The Iron Resources of 
the World, which was placed before the International Geological 
‘Congress at Stockholm in 1910. I have extracted from it some 
of the figures given in these pages. Until recently iron was 
virtually one of the rare metals. Only lately has its use become 
general. That may be seen from the following figures : 

World's Production of Pig Iron. 


Tons 


4,800,000 

12,900,000 

26,200,000 

: 66,000,000 


Iron is no longer smelted with wood. About three tons of 
coal are required to smelt a ton of iron. The transport of large 
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quantities of minerals is very expensive. Nations rich in coal 
or in iron, or in both, are reluctant to sell these precious raw 
materials to their competitors. It follows that only those nations 
can develop a large iron industry which are rich in coal and iron 
or which are fortunate enough to be able to obtain one of these 
minerals, or both, easily and cheaply from abroad. The principal 
iron industries of the world are based mainly upon the exploita- 
tion of native coal and iron ore. The iron-ore deposits of the 
world are, according to the Geological Report of 1910, distributed 
as follows over the five continents : 


Resources of Metallic Iron contained in Iron Ore. 
Actual Reserves Potential Reserves 
Tons Tons 

4,733,000,000 12,085,000,000 + Considerable 

5,154,000,000 40,731,000,000 + Enormous 

156,000,000 283,000,000 + Enormous 

75,000,000 Many thousands+ Enormous 
37,000,000 -+ Considerable 


10,192,000,000 53,136,000,000-+ Enormous 


It will be noticed that for some inscrutable reason Providence 
has given to America not only the bulk of the world’s coal but 


also the bulk of the world’s iron. 
Let us now consider how the different nations share the iron ~ 


resources of the world. 


Resources of Metallic Iron contained in Iron-Ore. 
Iron Resources of Europe 


Actual Reserves Potential Reserves 
Tons Tons 


Germany 7 ‘ * , 1,270,000,000 Considerable 
France La ie . .  1,140,000,000 Considerable 
Mees! gS ee 740,000,000 105,000,000 
United Kingdom... 455,000,000  10,830,000,000 
Russia ce st pat ee 387,200,000 424,700,000 
Spain... rae ‘ 349,000,000 Considerable 
Norway . “ * ; p 124,000,000 525,000,000 
Di ti es OL 90,400,000 97,000,000 
Luxemburg . : ‘ 90,000,000 ? 

Greece . 2 : ‘ : 45,000,000 ? 

Belgium - F : ‘ 25,000,000 ? 

Hungary Ove 13,100,000 34,100,000 
| a eee 3,300,000 1,000,000 
Finland gor togor~ ent a ? 16,000,000 
Bosnia and Herzegovina . ? 11,300,000 
Bulgaria aay Dye Tg ? . 700,000 
Switzerland . . ... 800,000 800,000 
Portugal 5 3 : A ? 39,000,000 


Total - « + «+  4,732,800,000  12,084,600,000 
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Iron Resources of America. 


Tons 
2,304,600,000 
1,961,000,000 

856,800,000 
Considerable 
30,000,000 


2,000,000 
? 


United States 

Newfoundland 

West Indies 

Canada 

Mexico . i 

Columbia, Venezuela, Bolivia, 
Peru, Chili . is 

Brazil 


Total 5,154,400,000 


65,000,000 
60,000,000 
28,000,000 

2,000,000 
Philippines eral 500,000 
Asiatic Russia. . . . ? 
Persia ; ‘ 5 = ‘ t 


British India . 


Japan 
Korea 


Total 155,500,000 


Iron Resources of Asia. 


Tons 
37,222,000,000 
Enormous 

454,000,000 
Probably enormous 
Probably considerable 


Considerable 
3,055,000,000 


40,731,000,000 4 Enormous 


250,000,000 +4-Considerable 
Probably enormous 
Moderate 
Probably moderate 

? 


14,800,000 


282,800,000 + Enormous 


Iron Resources of Africa. 


Algiers and Tunis . 
Rest of Africa 
Total 


—— 


? 
Enormous 


75, 000 ,000 +- Enormous 


Iron Resources of Australia and Oceania. 


New South Wales... 26,800,000 
Western Australia ‘ ? 
South Australia . . . ? 


Queensland . cae ? 


1,700,000 
15,000,000 + Considerable 
12,300,000 
7,000,000 
Moderate 


Victoria . : ‘ - ? 
Tasmania i 15,000,000 
New Zealand . 32,000,000 


Total e . . ® ~ 73,800,000 


1,000,000 

100,000-+- Considerable 
73,800,000 37,100,000 + Considerable 
According to the present state of geological knowledge Nature 
has given to the United States not only the world’s greatest coal- 
fields but also the world’s greatest iron mines. While their store 
of coal is nearly five times as great as that of all Europe, their 
store of iron is almost exactly three times as great as that of 
all Europe. 

Modern civilisation is based upon the use of coal and iron. 

Since 1865 the production of iron has grown as follows in the 
principal countries : 





United States Austria-Hungary | 





| United Kingdom Germany 





Tons 
292,000 
463,000 
715,000 

1,128,000 
1,372,000 
2,010,000 


Tons 
845,000 
2,056,000 
4,111,000 
9,597,000 
23,360,000 
27,740,000 


Tons 
975,000 
2,029,000 
3,687,000 
5,465,000 
10,988,000 
14,793,000 


Tons 
4,896,000 
6,432,000 
7,369,000 
7,827,000 
9,746,000 
10,380,000 
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| | France Russia Belgium Other Countries 


Tons * ‘Tons Tons 
1,290,000 299,000 471,000 y 
1,416,000 427,000 540,000 557,000 
1,630,000 538,000 713,000 
2,005,000 1,453,000 829,000 1,083,000 
3,077,000 2,125,000 1,310,000 
4,001,000 3,040,000 1,804,000 


Total Iron Production. 
Tons 


RE ee ges Rae Ce ae Tee 9,481,000 
a ce ee eee 
SOO cc. we, ee ae ee 
TOs cee wo Eee. 2 on 
i are a eee 0 
WM. el a el ie ey ee 


Between 1865 and 1910 the production of iron has increased 
from 9,481,000 tons to 66,321,000 tons, or almost exactly seven- 
fold. It is significant that the production of iron has expanded 
at almost the identical ratio as the production of coal. In 1865 
the United Kingdom produced 55 per cent. of the world’s coal 
and 52 per cent. of the world’s iron. In 1910 it produced only 
22 per cent. of the world’s coal and only 154 per cent. of the 
world’s iron. Between 1865 and 1910 iron production has 
doubled in the United Kingdom and has grown fifteenfold in 
Germany and no less than thirty-threefold in the United States. 

Nature has given to the Anglo-Saxon nations and to the 
German nation a vast preponderance in both coal and iron. Of 
the 66,321,000 tons of iron produced throughout the world in 
1910, 52,913,000 tons, or 80 per cent., were made by the United 
Kingdom, Germany and the United States combined. The 
Anglo-Saxon nations and Germany owe their pre-eminence in 
industry, commerce, wealth and power to accident, to the fact 
that Providence has given them vast stores of coal and iron which 
are the twin bases of modern industry, modern wealth and modern 
power. 

The detailed tables given in these pages show that among the 
nations of Europe Germany is foremost not only in coal but also 
in iron. She possessed before the War 10 per cent. more than 
France and about three times as much iron as the United 
Kingdom. She had about 25 per cent. of the iron of all Europe 
and about 30 per cent. of the iron existing on the European Con- 
tinent. Italy is as poor in iron ore as she i is in coal. Her total 
supply would be exhausted by the United States in a few months. 

The vastness of the French iron deposits was discovered only 
a few years ago. Hitherto France could smelt only a small portion 
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of her iron ore as she lacks the necessary coal. Unfortunately 
for France not only her greatest coal deposits but her greatest 
iron deposits as well lie very near her-eastern frontier. Her prin- 
cipal iron mines are situated about the town of Briey, close to 
the fortress of Metz. Germany seized during the first weeks of 
the War not only France’s principal coalfields but the bulk of 
France’s iron ore as well. Her Lorraine iron mines contain 
91 per cent. of her iron ore. In the districts occupied by the 
German troops France produced before the War 68.8 per cent. 
of her coal, 78.3 per cent. of her coke and 90 per cent. of her 
iron ore. The seriousness of that blow to her can scarcely be 
overstated. 

Germany has seized the iron ore of Luxemburg and of Bel- 
gium. Furthermore, she has seized the iron ore deposits in 
Poland and in Western Russia and she does not intend to abandon 
any of her precious conquests. Lastly, she has monopolised the 
iron ore exported from Sweden and has endeavoured to control 
the iron ore trade of Spain. Thus she has obtained approxi- 
mately as great a monopoly of iron ore on the Continent as she 
has of coal. It is worth noting that the United Kingdom pos- 
sesses only one-fourth of Europe’s coal and less than one-tenth 
of Europe’s iron. Germany has seized Europe’s power-house and 
arsenal and she does not intend to relinquish them unless com- 
pelled. At the present moment Germany absolutely dominates 
Europe with the coal and iron under her possession and control. 

Germany’s statesmen and generals have obviously recognised 
the immense present, and the still greater prospective, value of 
controlling the bulk of Europe’s coal and iron. They have recog- 
nised that coal and iron are the sinews of war and of peace. They 
have recognised that coal and iron are indispensable in modern 
economic life and modern warfare; that they are the principal 
sources of wealth, power and population; that nations which 
lack coal and iron are bound to remain poor and industrially back- 
ward, that the population of the latter is bound to remain stag- 
nant; that they are bound to become tributaries to the nations 
which possess an abundance of these invaluable and irreplaceable 
minerals ; that nations lacking coal and iron are practically dis- 
armed and must remain militarily helpless. 

On the 20th May 1915 the six greatest associations of German 
business men presented to the Imperial Chancellor a petition in 
which it was stated : 

. . . By acquiring the line of the Meuse and the French coast of the 
Channel, Germany would obtain not only the ore deposits of Briey, which 
have already been mentioned, but also the coal districts of the Department 


du Nord and of the Department Pas-de-Calais.... 
Our demands which, at first sight, seem to be dictated by purely 
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economic motives, must be considered from a larger point of view. They 
spring from the necessity of increasing Germany's national and military 
power to the utmost. Our demands must therefore be considered from the 
military point of view. This is particularly the case with regard to the 
acquisition of agricultural territory, upon which stress has been laid in 
the present petition, and with regard to the seizure of the ore-bearing 
territories of the Meurthe and Moselle and of the French coal districts of 
the Departments du Nord and Pas-de-Calais, and the Belgian coal dis- 
tricts. ... 

Acquisitions in the ore and iron districts mentioned are required not 
only by our economic interests, but also by military necessity. .. . 

The possession of vast supplies of coal, and particularly of coal rich 
in bitumen, such as that which is found in Northern France, is at least 
as decisive for the issue of the War as is the possession of iron ore. Bel- 
gium and Northern France together produce more than 40,000,000 tons 
of coal per annum. Besides, coal is nowadays one of the determining 
political factors. . . . - 

It is generally known that our most important explosives are derived 
from coal, their constituents being obtained during the coking process, 
and that coal is important also for the production of ammonia. Coal can 
provide us with benzol, the only product with which we can replace the 
benzine which we lack. Lastly, coal furnishes us with tar, which can be 
converted into oil-fuel, which is indispensable for naval purposes, and 
into lubricants. . . . 

In summing up we would say that the War aims indicated will secure 
permanently Germany’s national economy, and at the same time guarantee 
her military strength and her political independence and power. In 
addition they will expand Germany’s economic opportunities. They will 
provide work for the workers, and will therefore be of advantage to labour 
as a whole. 


Professor Schumacher, an eminent economist, stated in a 
lecture delivered on the 20th of June 1915: 


The whole western frontier of Germany from south to north must be 
improved as far as circumstances permit. It is no less important to 
provide for the German war industries upon which successful warfare 
must be based. . . . Before all we must secure for Germany the possession 
of the raw materials necessary for our war industries, and at the same 
time deprive our enemies of the possession of these. 

The iron deposits are most important. Without the minette ore of 
Lorraine we cannot maintain our iron and steel production on a scale 
sufficiently large for the conduct of the War. Happily, we can boast of 
the possession of the largest iron deposits in Europe. These we have 
obtained in consequence of the victorious war of 1870-1871. The Peace of 
Frankfort was to give Germany the entire iron-ore deposits of Lorraine. 
We did not succeed in getting them because the geologists whom Bismarck 
consulted at the time when the frontier was delimited made a mistake. 
Since the eighties we know that the larger portion of the ore deposits of 
the plateau of Briey has been left to France, though Bismarck imagined 
that the bulk of the iron ore had been obtained by Germany. To-day we 
can rectify that serious error because, happily, Germany seized the French 
ore district at the beginning of the War, and is holding it firmly in her 
rasp. 

. Second in importance for Germany’s war industries is coal, especially 
that kind of coal which can readily be converted into coke and which 
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yields the principal explosives. We could not continue the War success- 
fully if we did not obtain the necessary supply of iron ore from the soil of 
Lorraine, and we could also not hope to succeed, had not Nature endowed 
Germany, and particularly the Rhenish Province and Westphalia, and 
the neighbouring districts of Belgium and of Northern France, with excel- 
lent coking coal. Similar quantities of that precious raw material do not 
occur elsewhere in Europe, and théir quality is of the best. Now, when we 
have learned how important the question of munitions is for the issue 
of the War, and when we are already compelled to employ Belgian coal 
for Germany’s own requirements, we must declare that the vita] needs 
of the German nation in war and in peace make it impossible to render up 
once more to the enemy these mainsprings of military and economic 
power. 

In Germany science and industry, commerce and the army 
have worked hand in hand. The German statesmen, the German 
generals and the German people have become convinced that in 
the modern world not cotton but coal is king and that coal shares 
his rule with iron ; that the nation which dominates the coal and 
iron resources of Europe dominates Europe itself industrially, 
commercially, financially and militarily. The German concep- 
tion is no doubt correct, and it is worth bearing in mind that at 
present, and for decades to come, the domination of Europe is 
equivalent to the domination of the world. Germany, if victorious, 
may dominate the world not so much owing to her vast territorial 
acquisitions in the East and the West as owing to her acquisition of 
a monopoly of coal and iron on the Continent of Europe. The 
coal and iron problem is very likely far more important than most 
political problems, such as the fate of Constantinople and the 
problem of nationalities. Unfortunately most statesmen and 
diplomats live in the past. They talk of territories and strate- 
gical points and harbours and racial questions as if we were still 
living in the eighteenth century. Unfortunately most statesmen 
and diplomats, and most publicists as well, have not yet recog- 
nised that he who dominates the coal and iron industries 
dominates the world. 

J. Evtis BARKER. 





THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION IN 
RETROSPECT AND FORECAST 


‘ THE history of Russian literature is a martyrology,’ wrote E. B. 
Lanin in his Russian Characteristics. Hardly less is this true 
of the story of the Revolution, whether we think of the dead or 
of the living. Miliukoff’s hair is white; Kerensky is in hiding ; 
Shingarev, most lovable and eloquent of them all, has been foully 
murdered. Nor is it as if the course of events had been totally 
unforeseen. Already on the 12th of May, addressing a session of 
the Conference of Delegates from the Front, Kerensky began, 
‘Two months have passed since Russian freedom was born.’ And 
then after detailing the situation of the day he continued: ‘I 
have come to you because my strength is going, because I do not 
feel in myself my former daring. I have not got my old con- 
fidence that before me there are conscientious citizens and not 
rioting slaves, creating a new state with an attractiveness worthy 
of the Russian people. I am sorry that I did not die then, two 
months ago. I would have died with the great vision that once 
for all there had blazed up in Russia the flame of a new life, that 
henceforth we could mutually respect one another without the 
aid of whip or stick, and administer the State in other ways than 
was done by the despots of former days.’ These were not idle 
words—the catch-phrases of the mere demagogue. They were 
the outburst of a man, the length of whose natural life is in any 
case numbered by months—and who knows it—where ordinarily 
men would look for years. Even earlier, on the first signs of 
anarchy, a public official took farewell of his foreign friend in 
these words : ‘Good-bye, I shall not see you again. If it were 
only death I should not be frightened. The end of the War will 
be a crusade on the part of all the belligerents in Europe to save 
the remnants of civilisation in Russia.’ 

It is more profitable, however, to turn from such tempera- 
mentally characteristic utterances to a consideration of the prin- 
cipal elements in the complex situation of the past months. A 
very great deal may be learned from inquiry as to what men and 
women in different situations in life were doing during the Great 
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Days. I recollect putting a question to the assistant in one of the 
principal Ministries as to how, exactly, he had spent these momen- 
tous hours. He had just been talking about the War, saying that 
he did not think it was possible to make a truer and yet simpler 
statement about the situation in general than that made by the 
Pope to one of his (my friend’s) acquaintances : ‘ Che dolore, che 
rovina! Quando finiranno!’ And that in turn had led him to 
develop a thesis which he said he had propounded in the early 
weeks of the War, viz. that there were only two elements that 
would emerge from the long-drawn-out struggle in the position 
of real gainers, of which one was woman. My question made 
him reflect for a moment, and then he answered in his dreamy, 
semi-mystical way, ‘I sat in my father’s library, and read the 
works of Philolaus, pupil of Pythagoras, and also Joseph de 
Maistre—do you know his writings? They are charming.’ And 
then he went off into an excursus on the influence of the stars 
on the events in the midst of which we were living. ‘ Almost 
the first thing in the Gospel history,’ he began afresh, ‘is the 
story of a Star, and the end of the human race will be associated 
with the extinction of a planet. Do you not know that there 
never has been, and never can be, an eclipse at Easter?’ and so 
on. He is a type, brilliant, mystical, detached, sitting in his 
father’s library, reading Philolaus on The Soul, while his country 
was in the pangs of a new birth. 

Very different is another account of how these days were 
spent, showing that, while some men sat aloof to all that was 
happening, others who were in the thick of it knew very little 
of what was really going on. The following are extracts from a 
recital by a young officer who was stationed in the Petro-Pavlovsk 
Fortress in Petrograd. After relating incidents in connexion 
with the demonstrations in the streets with which the Revolution 
began, and describing the work of the revolutionary agitators 
among his own troops, he continued : 

‘On the 26th of February (0.s.) I was on duty in the Fortress, 
but we did not get any news other than that there were great 
crowds of people in the streets, and that the police were absolutely 
powerless. . . On the morning of the 27th I was again sent to 
the Palace of the Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch with my men, 
but its position is rather isolated from the heart of the city, 
so that I did not know what was going on, although my men 
had learned that the Volhynsky Regiment had gone over to the 
revolutionary movement. I let one or two of my men go as far 
as the Liteiny, and when they returned they said that fighting 
was going on between the soldiers and the crowds, as also between 
soldiers and soldiers. At five o’clock, I was called up by my captain 
on the telephone, and told to come back at once to the Fortress 
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over the ice. There were already great crowds in the Vasili 
Ostrov. Half an hour after I arrived, the officer who had been 
detailed to guard the secret police station in our quarter came 
in with his men. They had been in a dangerous place and had 
reason to fear that the revolutionaries would come and throw 
bombs at the building. I heard that some of our officers had had 
a hard time of it with their detachments, for the soldiers refused 
to shoot, and their rifles were taken from them in some instances 
by the crowds. About eight in the evening cannon (not machine- 
guns) were mounted on the roof of the Fortress, and soldiers were 
posted at the entrance from the Troitzky Square and elsewhere, 
and we were given orders to defend the Fortress, because. the 
Mint and the Arsenal are there. But the soldiers had already 
decided that they would not shoot, and the artillerymen had 
removed the locks from the cannon on the roof, so that they were 
useless. Some of the officers went round and tried to persuade 
the soldiers, telling them that it was their duty to shoot, even if 
their relatives were amongst the crowd. Two days later these 
particular officers were dismissed by the soldiers: they simply 
disappeared and were not killed. But that night was one of the 
most horrible through which I ever lived, mainly because of the 
uncertainty—we knew absolutely nothing of what was happening 
in the town. We only heard that one regiment was fighting 
against another, and we could see armed motor-cars crossing the 
Troitzky Bridge, we could hear shooting, and saw the Courts of 
Justice and the Police Station burning. Then also we were told 
that the crowd would come in the night to.storm the Fortress. 
‘As it happened, however, a few of my brother officers, and 
one captain in particular, were in touch with members of the 
Duma. This captain knew that the Temporary Committee had 
taken the whole responsibility into their hands, and he suggested 
that a member of the Duma should come over to the Fortress, 
so that the soldiers might surrender it to him. Next morning 
between seven and eight, M. Shulgin came in a motor-car and 
we surrendered the Fortress there and then. And with that, some 
arrested soldiers of the Pavlovsky-Regiment, who had been impri- 
soned in the Fortress some days before for revolutionary tenden- 
cies, were set at liberty. By the time M. Shulgin had returned 
from a visit of inspection to the rear of the Fortress, great crowds 
had come together and the red flag was run up from the roof. It 
is nonsense to speak about the Fortress having been stormed. 
There was no fighting and not a shot was fired. But the crowds 
broke into the Arsenal and began to carry off the rifles and 
ammunition. The soldiers refused to shoot, and would do 
nothing to hinder them; they simply joined the crowds. Pre- 
vious to the Revolution only eighty rifles were served out to each 
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500-600 men in Petrograd, because the Government was afraid 
that the soldiers would join a revolutionary movement if there 
was one, and so have rifles and equipment to use against them. 

‘On the 28th nothing of great importance happened, except 
spasmodic shooting with machine guns by the police from the 
roofs of houses in the city, and the arrest of some members of the 
old régime. On the 1st of March my regiment went to the Duma 
and made recognition of the Provisional Government, but as a 
matter of fact we took no oath.’ 

One other testimony may be given, this time through a 
woman's eyes. It was her fortune to be received by the Empress . 
on ‘what proved to be the principal day of the Revolution, for 
nothing had transpired to lead to any change in the arrangement. 
That is to say, the Revolution was unexpected by almost every- 
body as an event for a certain date. A day dawned just as other 
days, unless perhaps that it was exceptionally bright and radiant 
with sunshine, yet it proved to be the first day of real crisis in a 
movement that had begun to develop months before, and has not 
ceased up to this hour. In the case in question a start was 
made for T'sarskoe Selo. As the carriage passed along the streets, 
the occupant was surprised by seeing unusual crowds of working 
people and soldiers. The first hint that she got of anything unto- 
ward was when she noticed Cossacks coming out of certain 
barracks apparently in order to deal with the situation. ‘The 
officers looked deadly pale as if they knew something was going 
to happen. The troopers, on the other hand, were merry and 
bright, and laughed and chatted with the crowd. Old ladies 
passed along the sidewalks smiling, and the people generally 
showed no signs of fear.’ A barricade had been set up across 
the end of the Liteiny where it opens into the Nevsky Prospect, 
but the particular type of carriage was recognised and allowed to 
drive down the street. In passing, my friend noticed that 
soldiers were drawn up in the Square in front of the Nicolas 
Station, for the reason, which was ascertained later, that the 
authorities credited the people with the intention of . holding 
meetings there. Of her conversation with the Empress on that 
fateful day one remark is interesting. On the previous day the 
Empress in conversation with another visitor had committed 
herself to the proposition that ‘ political trouble is nothing, but if 
there is a lack of food the situation may be serious.’ On the 
day of which I speak, after some very general talk on the situa- 
tion as it presented itself at the moment, her last words, though 
not addressed to an Englishwoman, or for that matter to a Russian 
either, were ‘Je crois c’est bon en Angleterre.’ At that very 
moment the Revolution was actively in process. 

I asked a science student—a follower, by the way, like very 
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many of them, of Plekhanoff, the Moderate Socialist—what, in 
his opinion, were the causes of the Russian Revolution, and he 
replied : ‘ Discontent with the Imperial Government because of 
the lack of food; the pro-German tendencies of the Court; the 
progressive limitation of the freedom won in 1905; and the fact 
that the police, so far from being sent to the Front, were armed 
against the citizens.’ 

I asked a well-known ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, and he 
made answer: ‘Principally, the absolute failure of the old 
régime, and yet nothing was easier than to have prevented the 
Revolution. I consider that Protopopoff was primarily respon- 
sible. At first the movement was artificially stirred up. The 
idea was to make a slight revolutionary uprising and quell it with 
severity. He succeeded in his design, but the movement went 
too far for him. The soldiers declared against the Government, 
and took sides with the revolutionaries. Nobody believed that 
such a movement could be successful. The Emperor was loyal 
to his country, but some of those around him saw a menace to 
the throne in the Liberal movement.’ 

History alone will decide the exactness and comparative 
value of such statements; it is her part also to elucidate 
the relative importance of the factors in the causation of the 
national upheaval. Nevertheless even at this stage some state- 
ments can be made with tolerable certainty as based on the records 
of the men who took a direct part in the attempted control of 
events. One of the principal actors in the great drama of deliver- 
ance outlined the story of it in these words: ‘Some months 
before the actual revolution came, a few of us were planning a 
military and Court revolution. We foresaw that a revolution 
was bound to come, and we realised that, if it were not guided 
and arranged, the power would pass to the more elementary 
forces in the land, and that this would lead to anarchy. It was 
a very difficult thing to carry out our movement. It meant in 
the first instance that we had to be assured of the support of a 
certain number of generals and regiments, and the arranging of 
all that took time. We realised that the internal situation was 
becoming more and more critical, and we felt certain that a 
revolution would be on us before Easter. Accordingly, latterly, 
we did everything we could to hasten the development of our 
plans. We had decided to stop the Emperor’s train en route to 
Petrograd, compel him to sign an act of abdication, and proclaim 
. the Tsarevitch Emperor with a Grand Duke as Regent. The 
Revolution was not made by those whom we ordinarily under- 
stand as revolutionaries ; there was no plot on their part at all. 
All the same there were two parallel movements for a certain 
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I have referred, the other spontaneous and due to certain elemen- - 
tary factors without definite human leadership. As a matter of 
fact we were beaten by forty-eight hours, and the other move- 
ment succeeded simply because the old régime was rotten. But 
even after that we made one big mistake : we ought to have con- 
served the Duma as a sort of Constituent Assembly, and the 
Council of the Empire also. The Duma had, however, been 
legally dissolved, and from that moment its authority and pres- 
tige fell, while the Council of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 
organised day by day. We ought to have been in a position to 
apply the test : Have you contributed to the cause? to any who 
proposed to have a share in the business of re-moulding Russia. 
As it was, those representative of the Duma only came into the 
work later. We were only-eleven men, nominated ministers, 
but with elusive power, and on the other side was the Council 
of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies who actually had the 
power because they were the army, and had influence with the 
masses. The two elements that united in the composition of the 
firs; Government were, accordingly, the Provisional Committee 
of the Duma chosen by the members of the Duma, and the Council 
of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. The First Provisional 
Government was of the nature of an entente between these two 
bodies. The first Coalition Government was formed as the result 
of pourparlers between the First Provisional Government and 
the Council of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, after accept- 
ance by the Government of the programme suggested to them by 
the Council. 

* At first the Social Democrats would not take the respon- 
sibility of office; they enjoyed using their power without being 
willing to accept its obligations. It was only when the country 
had been brought to the verge of anarchy that they came in. 
You will see that the Government will go still further to the 
Left ’"—the date of the conversation was May 21—‘under the 
pressure of the Extremists. It is possible that the spirit of 
fighting will return, but not at the moment. Yet have patience 
with us; hope is not gone. If, however, matters do not improve, 
they will be very bad indeed.’ 

The vital element in this statement in its relation to subse- 
quent events is its recognition of the powerlessness of the Pro- 
visional Government for the simple reason that it was not repre- 
sentative of the nation. From the beginning those who were 
organising the people and counting on the rifles stolen from the 
Arsenal were determined that the Russian Revolution should not 
end like the French Revolution, where the people were deprived 
of the full benefits of that upheaval by the bourgeoisie. They 
wanted n complete social revolution there and then—a direct 
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- passage from autocracy to full democracy without any intervening 
period of bourgeois dominance. 

Instead of this they saw eleven autocrats instead of one, prac- 
tically self-elected, and drawn almost entirely from that industrial 
and landed group which they believed had been making enormous 
profits out of the War, abrogating and making laws without 
sanction. ‘We are here by the will of the people to do what 
we think best,’ the Government had said in effect. ‘Nay,’ said 
the people, ‘we are the masters and you are our servants. As 
it is, you are responsible to no one; you shall be responsible to 
us.” 

Within the distinction between these two ideologies, quite 
apart from the actual difference in content between the pro- 
grammes of the Cadets and that of the Social Democrats, there 
was more than sufficient room for the rapid development of serious 
conflict. A conflagration had been started in the land, and as 
in the case of their forest fires, the Russian Cadets might have 
adopted means to check and localise the outbreak. By cutting 
broad ‘rides’ and throwing up banks of earth, the forest pro- 
prietor forms zones across which the fire cannot spread : the more 
he sacrifices in the first instance, the more he will doubtless 
save in the end. But the Cadets showed no realisation of the 
situation, and, while perseveringly loyal to the Allied obligations 
of their predecessors, were strangely remiss in grappling with the 
internal economic conditions and the organisation of a new 
machinery of Government throughout the country. Further they 
had such directly deliberate and active opposition of German 
propaganda as no other country in the Entente has had to face. 

From the Battle of Tannenberg in the early days of the War 
onwards, Russia has suffered much from the nefarious hands of 
German intrigue and treachery, but at no period have these 
agents been so barefacedly at work as during the months subse- 
quent to the Revolution. It is of course possible to exaggerate 
the influence of these particular ‘dark forces’ even in Russia, 
but it is remarkable with what completeness the hypothesis of 
deliberate German scheming can be made to cover a wide range 
of comparatively recent Russian circumstance. In view of some 
of these latest happenings, it may be worth while to set down the 
following extracts from a conversation held in May of last year 
in Petrograd with one whose views were entitled to serious con- 
sideration by reason of his diplomatic experience. ‘The 
Germans,’ he began, referring to the events of the recent past, 
‘held the two extreme parties in their hands—on the one side 
the Court party and the Extreme Right, and on the other side 
the Extreme Left. Having been thwarted in their efforts to 
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Right, they turned to the other instrument that was in their’ 
hands, and they have worked it magnificently. In every country 
in the world Socialism is international in outlook, except in 
Germany. There it is strictly national, but it can be used. 

‘Very closely connected with all the recent troubles have been 
certain financial magnates. Rasputin and those associated with 
him were looked after in this respect by the Banker R—— and 
certain others. These men financed the conspiracy around the 
Emperor and Empress, and Rasputin was more their agent than 
anything else. At one stage some of these individuals were put 
in prison in connexion with scandals arising out of the furnishing 
of supplies to the army, thanks to the patriotic insistence of 
General Kuropatkin, who was then commanding on the Northern 
Front. But in the end these people were set at liberty, and 
Kuropatkin was sent to Turkestan. ° 

‘Again it is certain that during the first days of the Revolu- 
tion individuals were going about, in some cases disguised as 
soldiers, whose detailed business was to murder officers, for they 
did away with good republicans and reactionaries alike. Whose 
interest was it to kill officers? You can perhaps improvise an 
army, but you cannot improvise officers. And further, how can 
you explain the fact that the Germans do not attack on the 
Eastern Front except on the assumption that they know that 
things are going well enough for them in Russia without their 
needing to fire a shot? True, they attacked at the Stokhod, but 
they speedily realised their mistake, for it pulled the Russians 
together at once. They will not do so immediately again, for 
they do not wish to irritate the Russian people, hoping to arrange 
a good commercial treaty with them after the War. On that 
account they are trying to work at present by fraternisings at 
the Front and ingenuous Peace Conferences elsewhere. But if 
these manceuvres fail and the internal disorganisation in Russia 
is checked, they will attack. In the end of the summer, when 
the grain is ripe in South Russia, you will see an invasion like 
an old barbarian irruption for food.* 

‘Have you followed closely the later developments of the 
Provisional Government’s policy under the pressure of the 
Extreme Left? In all their proclamations they insist that they 
want ‘‘ peace without annexations and without indemnities’’— 
an injected German idea. ‘‘ No annexation ’’ means the surrender 
of Turkish Armenia. The secular aspiration of Russia has been 
to hold Constantinople and the Straits. At the beginning of the 
War, it was difficult to see what profit Russia could get out of it. 
But as soon as Turkey came in, the situation became clear, and 
negotiations were set on foot with regard to Constantinople. 

1 This anticipation proved premature by six months. 
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Courland on the other hand is now in the possession of the 
Germans, as also Lithuania and Poland. Have the Russian 
people any interest in protesting against their annexation by 
Germany? Possibly very little. But without perverse German 
influence on an ignorant proletariat it is not easy to think of 
Russia wishing to give up Constantinople and Armenia. Cour- 
land was once conquered by the Germans, and a certain percen- 
tage of the population is German, so that their retention of it 
may conceivably be pled by them as “‘ no annexation ’’ from their 
point of view. But the whole scheme is German, and the Pro- 
visional Government, in accepting it, is being forced by the 
Germans through the Extreme Left whom they had in their 
hands before the War. And then it has this other side, viz. that 
the political unity of Russia will disappear, and that means the 
end of the supposed Russian menace to Germany and Austria. 
It is all more brilliant than anything that Bismarck ever devised. 
The Provisional Government state that they will make no 
separate peace, but that they will try to make an international 
peace as soon as possible. That is precisely what the Germans 
wish ; it is what the Kaiser proposed a few months ago. To-day, 
on the other hand, should have been the moment for the Russian 
advance ; on the contrary everything is largely demobilised, which 
is also what Germany desires. 

‘Ordinarily after a certain period a state of revolution would 
reach a condition of equilibrium ; but not if there is a poison at 
work calculated to prolong the state of disorder, and there are 
powerful interests at work deliberately trying to prevent a settle- 
ment. Russia was rightly considered as a permanent source of 
man-power for the War, surpassing that of all the other com- 
batants. But can you believe in the possibility of raising another 
army in Russia, now that the men have become so practically 
interested in the agrarian question? To-day, as the result of 
German propaganda they are dividing up the land amongst them- 
selves in some districts, and they will not come back to the ranks. 
The Germans, by the distribution of broad-sheets in the Russian 
trenches or in conversation during fraternisation, informed the 
Russian soldiers that the land was being allotted in their villages, 
and that if they did not go back at once they would not get a 
share, and many of them in their simplicity believed it. The 
result is that the two principal values of Russia to the Allies— 
to attract and contain German forces, and to supply human 
material—are lost. It is no use to live in a fool’s paradise. But, 
tell me, do you believe in a purely Socialistic idea producing all 
these specific results by itself? They are unaccountable upon 
such a hypothesis: they are not the logical consequences even 
of the doctrines of Karl Marx. No, I cannot believe that.’ 
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It is evident that-the above recital must have appeared, as 
indeed it did, somewhat exaggerated at the time, and in any case, 
as an accusation could never have been applied to any of those 
in whose hands the welfare of Russia lay during the summer of 
1917. Nevertheless it serves to show the kind of atmosphere 
in which the superlatively difficult task of guiding the destinies 
of that people was undertaken by Kerensky in the month of 
July. Particularly was the influence seen at work in connexion 
with every aspect of the increasing difficulties in the internal 
economic life of the country. Take a circumstance in connexion 
with the demand for increased wages to the extent of two and a 
half milliards per annum put forward about that time by the 
industrial workers and railway men in Petrograd, Moscow and 
the South. Part of this was perfectly intelligible on the basis of 
the increased cost of living, but why was it that when an arrange- 
ment had been reached in one factory, money was forthcoming 
to provide a slight advance on the agreement in another factory, 
so that the men came out again in the first factory, and so on? 
Such demands in the end meant closing down, with the result 
that the goods would eventually require to be bought—from 
Germany. 

The economic control of Russia is Germany’s principal aim 
in the War. Russia is the colonial market which Germany hopes 
to gain in compensation for the loss of foreign and colonial trade 
elsewhere. Throughout the months since the Revolution, first by 
the famous Order Number One which destroyed the basis of 
discipline in the Russian Army, then by the gradual elimination 
of the trained officers, and lastly by the suppression of the intellec- 
tuals in the person of the Cadet Party, the country has: been 
reduced to a mass of largely ignorant, disorganised peasants 
amongst whom it would supposedly be easier for Germany to 
organise her own political and economic control. Peace 
without annexation and contributions—in short, a return to the 
status quo ante in Europe, quite apart from any plausible claim 
to the retention of Courland—would now be for Germany great 
gain. Having bled Belgium white and carried on the War by 
means of the coal and iron fields of Northern France, she might 
well declare herself prepared to evacuate these regions, consent to 
the restoration of Serbia and Montenegro, and even surrender 
parts of Alsace and Lorraine. For along with these very 
conditions she will have asserted her control over the whole of 
Austria-Hungary, obtained political and economic domination over 
Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria and Turkey, and with her way 
through Asia Minor to Central Asia more assured than ever, be 
very much more powerful than before, especially if Russia is in 
her hands. Quite apart from the question of her colonies, for us 
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to accept such terms would be to accept defeat. A ‘ peace by 
negotiation ’ with the present German spirit will be no peace, but 
a sword. 

In thus attempting to focus attention upon the supreme 
importance of the Russian situation at the present moment, we 
seem to have left out of consideration the most important element 
of all, viz. the Russian people. The history of the Governmental 
sequences of last summer and autumn is even in itself the history 
of something more or less detached from the life of the nation 
as a whole, dominated by one visionary, figure struggling with a 
task beyond him, and looking for support alike in vain from his 
own and from the Allied peoples. The suggested Stockholm 
Conference, so obviously a German manoeuvre, and so nicely 
calculated by them to redound to their advantage whether we 
attended or stayed away as to indicate that it was to our advantage 
to stand in and beat them at their own game, might have kept 
the Russian troops in the trenches, and would at any rate have 
antedated by some months whatever minimal achievement Trotzky 
placed to his credit in the internal weakening of Germany : insis- 
tence on discussion of the origin of the War would probably have 
effectually prevented the attendance of any German delegates. 
If Kerensky made one profound mistake, it was the rather 
magnificent one of continuing to trust the people and of 
appealing to them long after the time for mere speech had passed. 
Nevertheless it is not easy to understand—some will perhaps say 
to forgive—all that has happened in that land infinite in sur- 
prises, until we frankly and fairly recall to our minds something 
of the past. There is no doubt that previous to the War—and 
after its commencement—there had been a considerable, and 
perhaps inevitable, measure of misrepresentation of Russia and 
Russian ideas in this country. The aims and whole ensemble of 
the pre-Revolutionary Government had been clearly enough pre- 
sented to us, but these were not the views of the Russian people. 
For that old bureaucratic Government, half German in personnel 
and institution alike, was never other than a parasitic growth 
upon an organism fundamentally different in character, and, 
although it may seem a hard saying, the events of last summer 
were in great part a very distorted revelation of the simple ideal- 
ism, the innate pacifism, and I will even add, the great heart, of 
the Russian people. The people that sat in darkness saw a great 
light, and it dazzled them so that they went about staggering ; 
they drank of the cup of liberty, and the new wine went to their 
politically immature heads. But should we altogether wonder? 

Hitherto they have lived under a system half-German, but 
also half-Oriental, in which the law was looked upon as an instru- 
ment to be used by the Government for its own ends, and to be 
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modified or broken by it at its own pleasure. The law has never 
been for them a system under which the rights of the people or 
the individual were safeguarded ; consequently the Russian people 
have grown up without respect for law, and we see some of the 
results to-day. Consider that we are dealing with a great mass 
of peasants—for some four-fifths of the Russian people are con- 
nected with the land—who have had the basis of their two or 
three fundamental ideas in life taken away from them, as, for 
example, loyalty to the Emperor, and nothing as yet very positive 
has arisen to replace them. They went out to the War because 
the Emperor summoned them and the Church blessed them, but 
few of them really understood why they were going. Nor ought 
we to forget the sacrifices made in the earlier years of the War. 
Not once, but twice in their impulsive generosity, the Russians 
changed their whole plan of campaign in order to help to save 
an Ally—now France, now Italy. In those days German troops 
were wont to be moved from the West to sustain the impetuous 
Russian onslaughts on the Eastern Front. And in the later 
tragedy of the Galician retreat when, scantily clothed and muni- 
tioned, sometimes without support of artillery and even without 
rifles in their hands, they were sent to hold positions simply to 
show that they were there, these men obeyed. Even when the 
peculiarly insensate, deliberate wastage of human life had begun 
to make its influence felt in the country, nine hundred officers 
disguised as privates sacrificed themselves in two days in the 
offensive of last summer to try to save the honour of their nation, 
and keep faith with the Allies. Some of our people showed signs 
of restlessness after three weeks of food-queues, yet the Russian 
people have had them for more than two years. There were 
days when it was no uncommon sight to see them lining up at 
7 P.M. to wait through the night to get a chance of buying food 
at 9 A.M. next morning. And past such queues have driven 
waggons with bread and meat with perfect safety because the 
bystanders realised that they were for the soldiers at the Front. 
So it was that the Russian armies, with the forces of discipline 
gone, became what they were in themselves—hordes of men the 
great majority of whom had never realised in any vital kind of 
way why they were fighting at all, and only then for the first 
time began to try to justify things to themselves as best they 
could, some of them having no understanding of the commitments 
of their previous Government, while others had such a hatred for 
it that they simply did not care. Utterly played out and pathe- 
tically confused, they became an easy prey to agitator and traitor 
alike. Theirs was a very natural if oblivious longing for peace 
in order to consolidate the results of the freedom that they had 
won, particularly now that there was a chance of satisfying their 
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long-endured land-hunger. It was very easy to believe and under- 
stand much that was said to them by Lenin and his agents: it 
was very difficult to explain to themselves much that had hap- 
' pened. Consider, for example, the mental shipwreck of the 
sincere peasant-woman who said ‘We have been made to pray 
for the Emperor all these years, and now look what has 
happened.’ 

It has been urged that the intelligentzia and better placed 
classes generally seem to have done so little to try and save the 
situation. It should not be forgotten that under the old régime 
practically everything was done for them, so that they had got 
quite out of the way of being able to do anything for themselves. 
Further, they had consistently been forbidden to organise, or 
hold meetings, so that they knew comparatively little of the art 
of getting together. Even the famous Unions of the Towns and of 
the Zemstvos had latterly been successfully obstructed and reduced 
to impotence by the Government in the months preceding the 
Revolution. On the other hand, the Extreme Left had for gener- 
ations lived a life of secret conspiracy; their very existence 
depended on their capacity for subterranean organisation and 
activity. At the moment of the Revolution they knew instinc- 
tively what to do and how to do it, while the intellectuals were 
hopelessly bewildered. Some of the latter even sat still with 
folded hands, waiting for a miracle to happen. 

The persistent trend towards the Left that defeated all 
attempts at stable Government and culminated in the Bolshevik 
coup of November 7 resulted from the fermentation of the ideas 
introduced by Lenin into a medium singularly prepared by cir- 
cumstances for their reception. The continuance of economic 
disorganisation, the prolonged food crisis, the apparent Allied 
tardiness in any definite endeavours towards peace in the form 
of a democratic declaration of war aims, inclined the exhausted 
soldiers and workers to listen to the specious Bolshevik promises 
of peace and bread and land and power for the people. How much 
the lack of transport in connexion with the food supply had to do 
with forcing sundry elements of the population into various 
unsocial acts may be gathered from some official statistics quoted 
at a recent Moscow Congress of representatives of the Metal 
Industries. As showing the extent of the breakdown of the 
railway system it was stated that, in the first ten months of 1917, 
2,400,000 fewer waggons had been loaded than in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. At Archangel the daily 
average of loaded waggons fell from 198 in October to 111 in 
November, and at Vladivostok from 104 to 61. Those sent to the 
Front with food formed only 30 per cent. of the normal. Again, 
the number of locomotives under repair on the 1st of October 1917 
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was 5551; a month later the total had risen to 5975, whilst from 
April to November, out of 200 waiting for repair in certain private 
works, a commencement had only been made in the case of 5. 

Lenin (otherwise V. I. Ulyanoff, b. 1870) has long been well 
known in Russian and International Social Democratic circles 
both as a writer and an organiser. He took part in the abortive 
Revolution of 1905, and had a great deal to do with organising 
the Zimmerwald International Congress, in which he took a 
leading part. About his views, in which there is nothing dis- 
tinctively Russian—although individuals of different nationalities 
will naturally react to the Marxian programme in somewhat 
different ways—it may be said that they had at least the merit 
of simplicity and thoroughness, and for the time being produced 
a revolutionary enthusiasm amongst those who adopted them. 
The confiscation of capital, of the land, and of the means of pro- 
duction, the total suppression of the bourgeoisie in civil war, a 
general tearing down of everything before the work of reconstruc- 
tion of a new order of civilisation is attempted, will appeal as a 
programme, however, only in countries where the deliberate repres- 
sion of education and the cruel exploitation of the masses have 
left them at a primitive level of life. The Russian situation of 
to-day is the inevitable nemesis of generations of autocratic mis- 
tule. Yet the resulting exchange of an autocracy for an ochlo- 
cracy as a matter of fact involved very little change in actual 
governmental procedure. Whether regard is had to the prohi- 
bition of public meetings, or the heavy censorship and even 
brutal suppression of organs that were independent enough to 
attack the usurping elements, or the enforcement of tyrannical 
orders at the point of the bayonet, the similarity in procedure is 
explained by the simple fact that, in many instances, the agents 
of the policy were the identical individuals who had carried it out 
under the ancient régime. The passive resistance to, and boycott 
of, the Bolshevik régime by the very great majority of respectable 
officials and public servants led to the employment of anybody 
who cared to apply, often without any inquiry into, or solicitude 
about, his credentials. There is no question that members of 
the old Okhrana or secret police were knowingly or unknowingly 
employed by the Bolshevik Government. Of such a type was 
proved to be Vladimir Schneur, the first man whom they used ‘o 
enter into negotiations with the Germans. 

Having usurped authority as the result of a purely military 
conspiracy at Petrograd, the Bolsheviks proclaimed a Socialist 
dictatorship of the urban proletariat and the peasants, and with 
feverish haste, as the sole means of retaining themselves in power 
against the outraged feelings of the great mass of the people, 
proceeded to realise their demagogic promises, and under the 
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guise of Socialistic measures have wrecked the industrial and 
economic fabric of the country. There has been a definite 
attempt to destroy everything so that there could be no possibility 
of a return to the old social conditions and relations. It is useless 
to inquire in what particular way and to what degree all this 
deliberate Vandalism, perpetrated not merely on material valu- 
ables but on the enshrined treasures of the heart and mind, was 
the direct result of German machination : one can only judge by 
general results. However sincere the Bolshevik ideals, it is at 
least apparent that the means employed for their realisation were 
altogether disproportionate to their stated aims, whilst there was 
a system and precision about much that they did which,. whatever 
its origin, was not Russian in character. The German method 
was everywhere in evidence of attributing to their opponents the 
intention to do that which they themselves have in mind to do, 
so providing the self-made excuse for taking the step first. 
Thus the bourgeoisie were described in proclamations as anxious 
for civil war in its most acute form, which was made the signal 
by the Bolsheviks for practising that infamy. An enemy mission 
arranged on a large scale was allowed to settle in the capital, 
the peace negotiations were a fiasco from beginning to end inas- 
much as Trotzky had nothing with which to bargain, and already 
semi-bankrupt businesses are being bought up on a considerable 
scale, and commercial engagements being entered into, by the 
Germans. Behind all lurk the spectres of famine and epidemic. 

The present condition of Russia is, to say the least, an enor- 
mous disappointment both to her Allies and to numerous elements 
in the country itself, nevertheless it is nothing new. A well- 
known legend from the dawn of Russian history tells how that 
people sent an invitation to the foreign Varyags to come and ad- 
minister their territory. ‘Our land is vast and plentiful,’ they 
said, ‘ but there is no order in it.’ And the Russian philosopher 
and essayist Berdyaeff, commenting on the story, remarks ‘ How 
characteristic that was of the fatal incapacity and lack of desire 
on the part of the Russian people to produce order in their land ! 
It is as if the Russian people did not wish a free empire—did not 
so much wish freedom in their.empire, as freedom from empire, 
freedom from all care of earthly management.’ It almost looks 
as if all that they cared for was to be left in the warmth of their 
collective communities, free to follow the plough and think their 
long childlike thoughts about man and nature and God. ‘The 
Russian people,’ says Berdyaeff, ‘do not wish to be domineering 
superiors : their nature is passive, rather gentle, ready to obey— 
more-like that of a wife than that of a husband.’ 

To the Varyags succeeded the Swedes, and from the time of 
Peter the Great they were in turn followed by the Germans. In 
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the beginning of the War the German influence was partially 
exorcised, and patriotic Russians hoped that after the conclusion 
of hostilities their country would be able to stand alone. But it 
is abundantly clear that the temperamental build of a nation 
cannot be radically altered within the space of three and a half 
years. Russia has collapsed in a worse way than at any period 
in her history, and the practical question of the hour is whether 
that virile supporting influence to which Berdyaeff refers is to come 
from Germany once more, or from the four or five members of 
the Entente most directly interested, working in closest 
association. 

The Russian question is the political crux of the hour. To-day 
that country and its natural resources are more than ever indis- 
pensable to Germany as compensation. -Its millions of illiterate 
and easily led peasants would prove adept workers, and possibly 
soldiers, under German control and discipline. The way to Cen- 
tral Asia apparently lies open through Odessa and Batum. It 
has even been possible for some time to surmise that part of the 
German plan for the better assimilation of Russia might be to 
drive a wedge between the North and the South by restoring the 
Monarchy in Great Russia, while continuing to treat with the 
Ukraine on the basis of a Republic. For under the terrorism of 
the Bolshevik régime, matters have reached a stage at which the 
tired and cowed people would welcome interference from any 
quarter that would give promise of order and security. Never, 
therefore, was it more necessary for us to take a long-distance 
view of things, recognising that alongside the military combat on 
the Western Front there is to-day in Russia well-nigh as vital a 
battlefield, although an economic one, demanding the highest 
strategy. One thing alone is clear, viz. that democracy, and we 
in particular, will gain no ultimate security by yielding to any 
temptation to purchase immunity and reparation in the West by 
acquiescence in annexation at an Ally’s expense in the East of 
Europe. 

If we look at Russia to-day, and ask what in the light of the 
actual facts are the probabilities of her future, were she free to 
work out her destiny for herself; unhampered by the German 
influence, an answer may be attempted as follows: Russia will 
be a Federated Republic of Socialistic States whose political com- 
plexion would be, broadly, Social Revolutionary, with distinct 
manifestations of Bolshevik and Cadet ideology. Theoretically 
the views of the Social Revolutionary Party may not differ very 
much from those of the Bolsheviks, but their methods are far 
otherwise. They do not recognise the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and, in their insistence on the Constituent Assembly, 
showed that they would work for their programme in a represen- 
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tative and orderly manner. They are more nationalist and sym- 
pathetic with the Allies than the Bolsheviks, and, so far as proce- 
dure goes, are practically Mensheviks, or Moderate Socialists, 
to-day. 

Accordingly the situation is far from being as bad as on the 
surface it appears to be. The Bolshevik peace is bound to pro- 
duce a certain reaction which after a time will result in the other 
elements having an opportunity to regain some of their lost 
position. Lenin and Trotzky are not, and never were, represen- 
tative-of Russia as it essentially is, however much they may be 
typical of modes of thought prevalent in circles in many cities 
in the countries of Western Europe, and whether they eventu- 
ally fall victims to the fanaticism of more extreme anarchists 
than themselves, or disappear as a nightmare in a Russian re- 
awakening to reality, true democracy can never have reason to 
feel much cause for gratitude to them. The one redeeming 
feature about the sincere Bolshevik is that, more acutely than 
most other elements in the world, he has instinctively realised 
that the ultimate issue of the War is a struggle not so much 
between different groups of nationalities or competing interests 
in certain markets, as between two conceptions of government, 
the Prussian militaristic-autocratic and the Western democratic. 
He has also helped to provide the hitherto little realised value 
of the diplomatic or political offensive—the compelling power of 
ideas—when used concurrently with a military force, which he 
however did nothing to provide. Lenin’s rabble of Red 
Guards, drawing fifty roubles a day and recruited from the riff- 
raft of the proletariat, unfortunately produced ‘works ’ which 
have no direct relation to the sincere Bolshevik ‘faith.’ Indeed, 
the methods by which the regimental committees were elected 
make it doubtful if ninety per cent. of the so-called Bolsheviks 
knew what a Bolshevik was. ‘ Are you in favour of immediate 
peace?’ was the usual query and if the answer was in the affirm- 
ative the interrogator would then reply ‘Oh, well, you are a 
Bolshevik.’ And only in*a country whose millions of maimed 
and dead contained a greater proportion of its instructed and 
nobler minds than perhaps any other, would such a perversion 
of the right in things have been possible as in Russia to-day. 

Nevertheless in the discrediting of imperialism in the old and 
narrow conception of that term, and in the emphasising of the 
idealistic aspect of practical peace aims, the two most important 
events in the War will doubtless prove to have been the entry 
of the United States and the Russian Revolution. Each of 
these events brings to the forefront in its peculiar way the signifi- 
cance of the War in its ultimate character as a struggle between 
two conceptions of the State. Between these conceptions there 
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can be no possible ‘peace by negotiation,’ for unless the 
German people are shown by the hard logic of experience that 
aggressive autocratic militarism can no longer justify itself, this 
war will only prove the prelude to other wars. The principal 
dangers to this achievement come from two types of pacifism, 
one more emotional, which, failing to realise that human history 
is of the nature of a spiritual process in which evil can only be 
put away at the cost of infinite service and sacrifice even unto 
death, would vainly and prematurely seek to hasten that process ; 
the other less admirable, which, fearful of democracy and 
solicitous for the preservation of capital and that hierarchical 
social system which is its life, would shake hands to-morrow with 
the enemy, if it dared. It is therefore not remarkable that in 
the older Republic there should be a peculiarly sympathetic 
feeling for the tribulation of the younger State, and President 
Wilson has expressed it more than once, as when he telegraphed 
on the lth of March : 

Although the Government of the United States is unhappily not now 
in a position to render direct and effective aid, it would wish to render it, 
and I beg to assure the people of Russia through the Congress (of Soviets) 
that it will avail itself of every opportunity to secure for Russia once 


more complete sovereignty and independence in her own affairs and full 
restoration to her great role in the life of Europe and the modern world. 


And in a similar strain has Mr. Balfour spoken : - 
That the Allies—America, Britain, France, Italy, Japan—should all 
do what they can at this moment of Russia’s fate to help her through the 


great crisis of her destiny appears to me to be beyond doubt, and I reject 
@ priori no solution or no suggestion that seems to offer the slightest 


hope of our doing any good in that direction. 


Already int May of last year, when, in discussion with one of 
the best-known members of the Provisional Government, the 
suggestion was made of a united offer of service by the Allies 
in connexion with transport, and the import of such surplus of 
leathern, woollen, and metal goods at cost as could be spared, 
to be prefaced on the one hand by a declaration of absolute dis- 
interestedness, and to be protected on the other, if need be, by 
its own military in face of the then incipient anarchy, the reply 
was made that though it would be difficult for the Russian amour 
propre to put forward such a request, yet if the thing could be 
done with tact and delicacy it was what the country needed. 
Subsequent events such as the completeness of the Bolshevik 
surrender seem to indicate that the provision of some such 
nucleus round which the order-loving and patriotic elements 
might have rallied, although it would have met with considerable 
initial opposition, might have been sufficient to stay the rot, and 
give the sober elements a chance to pull themselves together. 
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To-day, if much more difficult, it is hard to see how any Allied 
aid to the Russian resistance, be that active or passive, can be 
on other lines—united, at least representatively, and disinterested, 
operating from the north and from the east. The important 
things to bear in mind are that, after this temporary centrifugal 
phase is outgrown, the Russian States, if supported now, will 
come together again, for Pan-Slavism is a natural instinct in the 
sense that the Slav people will prefer to be united with one another 
rather than with the peoples of another race; while each of the 
different regions has some characteristic product of geogra- 
phical advantage of which the others stand in need. As also this, 
that after the period of turmoil is passed there will still be 
150 millions of this people in the world, sound at heart, and 
peculiarly responsive to generosity of feeling and of action, who, 
when they realise on looking back that we were patient and 
suffered with and for them, will make an ample recognition. 


We were sitting, towards evening, on the high verandah of a 
noble Russian country house—we may call it Great Elms— 
looking out towards the west. The falling landscape was un- 
broken save for a white arch over the entrance gateway, on 
which was inscribed in black Roman lettering, visible even at that 
distance, the legend Post Occasum, Ortus. The conversation 
had been of the Revolution and the then incipient anarchy, and 
it was closed by an advanced Liberal and former Vice-Governor 
of two Governments, who had been compelled to resign office in 
both instances because of his Liberalism. ‘ Russia is sick,’ he 
said, ‘after a severe political operation, and her recovery will 
be slow. But I have read in the story of Scott, your Antarctic 
explorer, how, when one of the little company fell ill, his com- 
rades carried him. Russia is that sick comrade, and it may be 
that you will need to carry us for part of the way; but you must 
not leave us.’ ‘lo-day, I understand, Great Elms is no longer 
recognisable ; peasants came from another village, led by an 
unknown agitator, and the glory of that home is gone. But the 
archway still stands with its legend, unintelligible to the vandals, 
yet bearing aloft the indestructible truth even about their own 


country—Post Occasum, Ortus. 
J. Y. Smpson. 
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HOW TO SOLVE THE FOOD PROBLEM 


In approaching the discussion of this all-important subject, I 
wish to express my unqualified admiration for the courage and 
devotion Lord Rhondda has shown in the handling of a very 
difficult task. Should failure attend his efforts it will not be 
due to any shortcoming on his part, but to the impossible nature 
of the enterprise with which the Government have entrusted him. 

The effort now being made to control prices is not an experi- 
ment, because an experiment is an act performed to prove or 
disprove a theory in doubt. There can be no more doubt about 
this theory than about the theory of Perpetual Motion. The 
experimental act in this connexion has been many times per- 
formed, and always with the same result. That this country 
now happens to be in need does not justify an attempt to dodge 
@ law which is as immutable as the law of motion or of the 
diffusion of gases. Edward the First’s Parliament solemnly 
enacted that the price of a goose should be twopence, and it no 
doubt was so, just as long as one man was willing and able to 
sell a goose for that price, and another man was willing and able 
to buy a goose for that price. In the event of unwillingness on 
either side, either the law was evaded or no business was done. 
This willingness or unwillingness of buyer and seller must be 
the controlling factor, and would depend upon multifarious con- 
siderations not provided for in the Act ; e.g. Would a tough goose 
* be a goose within the meaning of the Act? What degree of 
toughness would the law permit in a'statutory goose? These 
are points which would afford opportunities for endless litigation. 

These medieval enactments, although no doubt framed with 
the best intentions, and in the supposed interests of buyer and 
seller, turned out to be an inconvenience and an injury to both, 
and after a short and mischievous life ceased to exist. At the 
present moment of national stress, it is to be regretted that a 
policy, the economic unsoundness of which has been amply 
proved both a priori and a posteriori, should have been resorted 
to; and persistence in this policy will have the double effect of 
increasing friction in existing mechanism and wire tteae 
genuine remedial measures. 
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Let us now consider what genuine remedial measures should 
be, according to the rules laid down by every economist who has 
ever written on the subject. Those rules are: 

(1) That when demand is in excess of supply, prices will 
rise. 

(2) That high prices will stimulate production. 

(3) That stimulated production will restore the balance, and 
that prices will fall. 

Then our remedy is to stimulate production and facilitate 
distribution. 

It must be clearly understood that whether a contributory 
cause of shortage be due to submarines, or to anything else, the 
eternal rules remain in force, and no amount of tinkering can 
do any good, and must doconsiderable harm. There isa shortage, 
and an appeal to common experience points to the remedy. 

Last year there was a real shortage of potatoes—partly due to 
railway delays. We know what happened. 

(1) The price of potatoes rose considerably. 

(2) All the world and his wife planted potatoes in their 
back-yards. 

(3) Potatoes returned to their normal price. 

No potato cards were required. 

It is true that all the world and his wife cannot raise pigs in 
their back-yards, as they can potatoes, but it is also true that every 
ton of food raised in back-yards relieves the demand on the 
farmer. If all the world and his wife provide themselves with 
potatoes, they don’t want to buy potatoes from the farmer, who 
gives them to his pigs, and later on sells those potatoes in the 
form of pork. It will thus be seen that the operations in the 
back-yard indirectly, but none the less surely, stimulate the pro- 
duction of pork. Increased production of pork will cause a drop 
in the price of pork, which will be, consequently, in demand, 
and this will relieve the demand for beef and mutton, the price 
of which will consequently fall. Increased production of fish 
will in the same manner, and by the same rules, affect the price 
of everything else. 

The lesson the public taught themselves by planting potatoes 
last year was an excellent one. Taking the potato-planting 
experience as a sure guide, it is clear that the first remedial 
measure must be to stimulate food-production. This is to be 
done automatically by a natural rise in prices, and it may be 
done further by the removal of all artificial and unnecessary 
obstruction to production. ‘ Production,’ it must be understood, 
means ‘production at market’ and thus includes distribution. 
It is quite useless for a farmer to increase his crops and live-stock 

3a 2 
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unless he can have facilities for getting those crops and live-stock 
to market, and therefore ‘ production at market’ means not only 
the raising of the crop and live-stock but their distribution, i.e. 
transport and bartering. It will make for clearness to consider 
these two factors of ‘production’ and ‘distribution’ separately, 
although they are very closely interrelated. 

By ‘production’ is meant winning food from the soil. The 
soil of this country is very fertile, and if a proper return is made 
to the land of the chemical substances which have been taken 
from it in previous crops, and if due regard to symbiotic con- 
ditions is observed, a maximum crop may be relied upon. Under 
such conditions, the late Professor Hunter of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, the author of Soil Science, tells us that these islands could 
produce three times the amount of food the population consumes. 
Such a result could however only be obtained by judicious 
manuring of the land. The manuring of land in the best way 
is at present only to be done at a prohibitive cost to the farmer, 
as our railway rates for the transport of the required manure are 
far too heavy. The farmer consequently has to manure the land 
as best he can and put up with what crop he gets. Here is an 
important instance of how lack of efficient transport seriously 
affects production, but this is only one instance of many. 

By ‘distribution’ is meant the carrying from the land to 
market, the bartering at market and the carrying from market 
to the retailer ; then the bartering with the consumer, and finally 
the carrying to the consumer’s house. Distribution is therefore 
divided into two functions, bartering, and carrying or transport. 
The labour of bartering has been enormously increased by 
Government regulations, and nothing has been done to improve 
transport, which has been allowed to get worse and worse. 

The Government policy should be to stimulate production and 
facilitate distribution. Up to the present, the Government have 
done the opposite in both cases. They have subsidised farmers, 
and thus encouraged them to slacken their efforts by an indis- 
criminating largesse; and by their restrictive measures, and 
attempts to tamper with prices, they have increased the diffi- 
culties of barter to an enormous extent, and have bolstered up 
inefficient transport in every conceivable way. They have done 
exactly what they ought not to have done in all three cases. 

If, instead of an indiscriminating largesse, given for nothing 
in particular, they had offered the farmer a bonus on an increased 
production, and at the same time removed the heavy incubus of 
inefficient and expensive transport rates for manures, machinery, 
and genéral requirements, and products, Food Cards would never 
have been heard of. Such a policy would however have involved 
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immediate and drastic reform of our railways, and the present 
Government is almost as much averse to railway reform as was 
Mr. Asquith’s Government. 

The reader will naturally ask why the Government should be 
averse to railway reform. That is a question which can only be 
answered by the Government themselves. I shall make no 
attempt to answer it. Railway managers, Rasputin-like, seem 
to exercise an evil influence over our Governments. Rasputin- 
like, railway managers are sacrosanct; they are above the law; 
they are above suspicion ; any attempt at inquiry into their con- 
duct is sternly forbidden as almost blasphemous ; and their almost 
superhuman wisdom must be taken for granted on all occasions. 
‘ Railway arrangements are excellent,’ and consequently ‘ inquiry 
is unnecessary and undesirable.’ That is, and has been for years, 
the attitude of our Governments with regard to railway 
management. 

Such a conception of our transport conditions might have 
been accepted during ‘peace for some little time, but the 
public are now asking why trainloads of seed potatoes have been 
allowed to lie uncovered in railway wagons week after week, 
until they were frostbitten and valueless? They are asking, 
why thousands of tons of bacon from Denmark have been allowed 
to lie uncovered week after week in the broiling sun, until this 
good food went bad, and had to be boiled down into soap? 

The Government's demeanour on having these matters 
brought to their attention in the House of Commons is one of 
make-believe incredulity and of comic-opera indignation. If 
this manoeuvre fails to choke off the questioner, the Government 
promise to make inquiries. No inquiries are, of course, made, 
but a letter is written to the Hon. Member who asked the 
question, informing him that it has been ascertained that there is 
‘no foundation,’ etc., etc., etc. It is hoped by this means to 
avoid other awkward questions in the House. 

As a further development of this bacon episode, I myself, as 
spokesman of a deputation to him, personally handed Sir Albert 
Stanley, the President of the Board of Trade, a list of fourteen 
cargoes of bacon from Denmark, giving the names of the vessels, 
and the dates showing the detention to which this bacon was 
subjected on rail journey from the ports of arrival to London. 
I am now credibly informed that certain bacon-exporters in 
Denmark are contemplating proceedings at law for the recovery 
of 240,0001. The matter will have to be ‘hushed up’ in the 
usual way. The delay will be deemed to be due to ‘ the exigencies 
of war,’ and the railway manager copcerned will be held to be 
not only blameless, but worthy of the highest praise, and if not 
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already knighted he will be put down for the next Hanours list. 
The tax-payer will however foot the bill, and go without the 
bacon. 

What applies to bacon from Denmark, applies also to bacon 
from Holland, and to bacon from Canada. Owing to unwarrant- 
able delays on railway sidings, thousands of tons of food from 
these places also have become unfit for human food and have 
had to be boiled down into soap. The Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Board of Trade may in the House of Commons profess 
ignorance of these facts, but that hardly helps matters : that may 
do for the House of Commons—unfortunately anything seems to 
do for the House of Commons—but Sir Albert Stanley made no 
attempt at denial when he was confronted by me with the docu- 
ments on the table before him. 

Of course what applies to bacon applies to beef and mutton, 
and all kinds of food of a readily perishable nature. Great ship- 
loads of 10,000 tons of meat arrive in port, only to be sent to sea 
again and torpedoed, because their cargoes cannot be transported 
by rail from the port of arrival. The Government cannot, or 
will not, understand that the connexion between marine and 
railway transport is very close. It is a gangway ; and the gang- - 
way is hopelessly blocked at the railway end. 

The same story of railway delay, causing the loss of further 
thousands of tons of food, may be told about fish. Day after day 
whole loads of rotten fish arrive at Billingsgate, and have to be 
condemned as unfit for human food. Not only this; railway 
delay cuts London off from ports of supply in the West of Scot- 
land. Railways are too slow to carry perishable food for this 
distance. ; 

It is hard to realise, but none the less true, that in pre-war 
days the effective speed of goods transport in this country by 
railway was less than three miles per hour. It is of course urged 
by those in favour of a continuance of the railway scandal, that 
these delays are due to the War. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. These delays have been habitual for many years and 
are the necessary result of shunting, hand-trucking, and general 
terminal mismanagement. Strike out shunting and hand-truck- 
ing and all the delays which lead up to and proceed from these 
primitive and out-of-date methods, and we shall have mobile rail- 
ways. With a reasonable degree of mobility on the track, our 
railways could rapidly carry ten times the tonnage now so 
wretchedly catered for. This statement is not wild or uncon- 
sidered, and it is of sufficient importance to be substantiated by 
@ few figures. 

The work done by the railways of the United Kingdom in 
1912 has been generously estimated by Sir George Paish at 
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13,069 000,000 ton-miles per annum, or about 36,000,000 ton-miles 
per day. According to the Board of Trade Returns (1913) there 
were in the United Kingdom 41,052 miles of railway track. Con- 
sequently we have an average of something less than 877 ton-miles 
per mile of track per 24 hours, or 364 ton-miles per mile of track 
per hour. This means that our railway managers before the War 
actually succeeded in conveying an average load of 36} tons over 
a mile of track in an hour! 

This is an average figure. Some miles of track would carry 
less, and some would carry more, but having regard to the fact 
that a single track can be made to accommodate 1000 trains per 
24 hours, and that a train might carry 1000 tons, we know that 
the maximum possibility is 1,000,000 ton-miles per 24 hours per 
mile of track or 40,000 ton-miles per hour per mile of track. That 
is to say that the maximum possibility is over a thousand times 
as much as the actual average achieved. 

That being so, I trust I shall be considered moderate in 
claiming that our railways, under decent management, could be 
made to carry ten times what they actually carry. The important 
bearing of this fact on the question of food shortage is made 
manifest by the following report : 


Mr. Lambert asked the First Lord of the Admiralty whether a cargo 

vessel which for some time had been carrying home-grown wheat from 
Sutton Bridge, King’s Lynn, and Wisbech to Newcastle was recently sunk 
with 1200 tons of home-grown wheat on board?—Sir L. Chiozza Money 
replied that the vessel was sunk by the enemy. He-added that foodstuffs 
are only carried coastwise when there is an absence of inland transport 
facilities. 
In all the above instances, whether it be potatoes, or bacon, or 
beef, or mutton, or fish, or wheat, it is not production that is 
found to be at fault, but distribution. Not only imported food, 
which has reached our shores safely, but home-grown food is 
also sacrificed to railway inefficiency. I have proved to the satis- 
faction of hundreds of experts of the highest standing, including 
Sir Eric Geddes, the First Lord of the Admiralty, that this ineffi- 
ciency can be remedied. No greater proof, short of actual per- 
formance (which is forbidden), could be given than I have given. 
I have for years asked for an impartial court of inquiry to investi- 
gate this matter, the supreme importance of which is now mani- 
festing itself in the larder of every house in the United Kingdom. 
The existence of the malady is not denied, the efficacy of the 
remedy is not disputed. 

I now come to the all-important matter of shipping: the 
medium of distribution of food from over seas. At the date of 
the outbreak of War, over seventy-five per cent. of our foodstuffs 
were imported from abroad, and I deeply regret that the warnings 
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I gave, as far back as 1912, as to the peril this country would 
incur from this fact in the event of war, were unheeded by the 
authorities, although a member of the Government was in the 
Chair on one occasion when I pointed out the danger in one of 
my lectures. The Prime Minister has said ‘Tonnage means 
Victory,’ but he does not even now appear to understand that 
the best way to increase tonnage is to reduce as far as possible 
the detention of ships at the quayside, while unloading and re- 
loading. The matter is so pitiably simple, it is so obvious, that 
it passes the wit of man to understand why a person of such alert 
brains as Mr. Lloyd George should not have grasped it without 
any need of prompting from anybody. 

The mystery deeperis when we remember that Sir Eric Geddes, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, who, by his own published utter- 
ance, proclaims himself to be in full accord with me with regard 
to the desirability of the rapid unloading and reloading of rail- 
way wagons, should be unable to appreciate that, however desir- 
able it may be to reduce the detention of a railway wagon, it is 
a thousand times more desirable to reduce the detention of a 
ship. Whatever the explanation of this extraordinary blindness 
may be, the fact remains that the quayside equipment of the Port 
of London, where any at all exists, is (with the exception of a 
few. modern cranes) primitive and obsolete in the extreme. This 
fact is placed beyond doubt when it is remembered that five times 
more tonnage, per mile of quay, can be accommodated at Antwerp 
than at London Docks. As time and space are closely related 
in these matters, this fact points to far greater rapidity of handling 
in Antwerp. 

The excuse for lack of equipment in London Docks is that it 
is useless to unload a ship more quickly than the cargo can be 
disposed of, when landed, and it is pointed out that, with the 
present primitive arrangements, ships can be unloaded faster 
than the goods can be carried away by the railways. That is quite 
true, and it conclusively proves that the problem must be dealt 
with in a comprehensive manner. It is here we strike our bed- 
rock difficulty. 

Quayside arrangements all over the country cannot be effec- 
tively reformed unless railways are reformed, and railways cannot 
be reformed without the consent of the Board of Trade; and the 
Board of Trade is controlled by the railway managers. There 
was, until lately, an attempt to disguise this intimate relationship 
between the Board of Trade and the railways, although it was 
a recognised practice openly to appoint retiring Board of Trade 
officials to well-paid sinecure directorships of the railways, on 
their retirement from Government service. Railway managers 
presumably made these appointments to show their gratitude to 
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the officials of the Board of Trade for the conscientious way in 
which they had supervised the expenditure of railway revenues, 
and for the scrupulous care with which they had safeguarded the 
public interest in railway matters. How scrupulous that care 
has been, is shown by Mr. Basil Peto’s statement in the House 
of Commons, on the 30th of January 1913, that there was an 
apparent annual shortage in railway accounts of 13,500,000I. : 
a statement which was listened to without a murmur of dissent ; 
a statement which no member of the Government and no railway 
director present dared to dispute. 

To.make this shipping question quite clear to everybody it 
may be as well to explain that the suitable equipment of one 
wharf might easily be equivalent to an increase of half a dozen 
ships. Assume that about one mile of an existing quay frontage 
were to be properly equipped and that ten ships could be accom- 
modated thereat at one time, and assume that modern equipment 
allowed of five times the present speed of operation, the ecohotny 
in ship-days involved would be 80 per cent. Putting the present 
average detention at 20 ship-days per ship, the total detention of 
the ten ships would be 200 ship-days and, ex hypothest, there 
would be an economy of 160 ship-days per 20 days, or 2880 ship- 
days per annum or a hundred voyages of 28 days each, inclusive 
of detention. With 10,000-ton cargoes this one mile of equipped 
quay would give us an increase of 1,000,000 tons per. annum 
without building one extra ship. 

I imagine this reasoning is not very difficult to follow, and 
it must be remembered that I do not restrict my reform to one 
mile only of quay front, or to ten miles. When Sir Albert 
Stanley, the President of the Board of Trade, and Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn Smith, the Chief Permanent Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, recently visited my works at Battersea, I made this 
point quite clear to both of them, and they said they under- 
stood it. 

There is an all-important and vital difference between con- 
tinuous and intermittent motion. A quay can never be congested 
which is equipped with conveyors which pick up and set down 
loads without stopping or slackening their speed, never hinder one 
another, and may follow each other in a continuous chain; but 
when stopping and starting is required, every individual stoppage 
blocks every one of the sections in the rear of the halted machine. 

It is such continuously moving conveyors I propose to employ. 
By a system of automatic control, these machines can pick up, 
carry away, transfer from one to another, and set down at pre- 
determined points loads of goods landed from the ships lying 
alongside the quay. As these bands, or belts, of machines move 
continuously, no possible congestion.can take place on the quay. 
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An example will make this more clear. It is quite an easy 
matter to block up a quay with goods unloaded from a ship, but 
if that quay were supplied with a magnetic river continuously 
running along that quay, and capable of sucking from its either 
side everything deposited on that quay, then the blocking up of 
that quay would be impossible. ‘Let us now further assume that 
such a magnetic river is provided with such automatic power of 
discrimination as to allow it to carry all loads entrusted to it to 
predetermined points as may be required, and to discharge its 
loads at those points; it will be seen that this equipment would 
permit of every item removed from a ship being carried to its 
appointed place, from which it could be hoisted on to a train, 
into a barge, or into another ship. 

It is to be also noted that these continuously running rivers 
have the faculty of concerted action, and can transfer loads from 
one to another in any desired way. Consequently, a load taken up 
at any point within the system can be carried to any other point, 
and this without any shock or concussion. It must be clearly under- 
stood that the machinery in question and its control gear are in 
existence, and have been in existence for the past five years, and 
have been fully reported upon by a long list of leading engineers ; 
and, lastly, that Herr von Schiwen, who, in June 1914, was sent 
over by the Kaiser to examine it, declared it to be ‘an unequalled 
instrument for mobilisation.’ Sir Albert Stanley and Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn Smith have both been carried by this machinery, as 
have thousands of other people. Mr. Balfour-Browne, K.C., 
has offered to preside at a Commission of Inquiry to be appointed 
by the Board of Trade to investigate the advantages attaching to 
the use of this machinery. Our railway managers, for unex- 
plained reasons, are bitterly opposed to the introduction of this 
scheme and machinery, and will not give any reason for their 
opposition. Sir Albert Stanley has rejected Mr. Balfour- 
Browne’s offer, and has absolutely declined to allow any official 
inquiry to take place; he, moreover, declines to give any reason 
for this refusal—and none is really needed. There isan universal 
and eternal reason for objecting to inquiry, which would reveal 
something that the public is not intended to know. Let Lord 
Rhondda tackle this mystery. The country does not even yet 
realise that the man who rules the railways rules the destiny of 
the country. Let it be remembered that congested. railways 
mean hindered supplies to our shipbuilding yards, and therefore, 
as we know, hindered shipbuilding. 

Sir Albert Stanley is, of course, absolutely above suspicion, but 
he is none the less liable to make an error of judgment. In this 
case his judgment is diametrically opposed by that of Sir George 
Gibb, who advocates ‘ the fullest and most careful inquiry into 
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every aspect of the subject.” Who can doubt that Sir George Gibb 
is right? Sir George Gibb’s opinion is warmly supported by Sir 
John Purser Griffith, who states ‘That it is obviously desirable 
that the methods of handling traffic’ proposed by the New Trans- 
port Company should receive official attention and be inde- 
pendently investigated on behalf of the Government.’ Every 
engineer of position in the country speaks with the same voice. 
Is the fate of the country to hang on the single thread of one 
man’s judgment? Is the country to be kept absolutely in the 
dark—and for an unknown reason? 

Let Lord Rhondda insist upon the necessary inquiry being 
held at once, as Mr. Balfour-Browne has strongly urged that it 
should be, and, whatever reputations may be blasted, the food 
problem will be solved, and the country saved. 


ALFRED WARWICK GATTIE. 


Postscript.—While the above article was in the press, the 
Report of the Sub-Committee appointed by the Commercial 
Committee of the House of Commons to consider the question of 
Transport Reform, has come to hand. This Report is signed by 
twenty-four Members of Parliament, and was ‘passed and adopted 
by the Commercial Committee on the 20th of March.’ 


This Report concludes by stating that ‘The Sub-Committee 
consider that an independent inquiry into the whole subject of 
transport is absolutely necessary and should be undertaken with- 
out delay, and that the Committee of Enquiry should be one 
before which witnesses could be called from all quarters (including 
the Board of Trade, Engineers and Railway Managers) from 
which useful information may be procurable, so that, as a result 
of such inquiry, reforms may be suggested of a practical and 
comprehensive nature destined to be the means of placing the 
transport system of this country at least on an equality with 
that of other great nations.” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ABOLITION OF PARTY GOVERNMENT ' 


Corruption wins not more than honesty . . . be just and fear not. Let 
all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’ 8, thy God’s, and truth’s.— 
King Henry the Eighth. 


Moke than eight months have passed since twenty-seven members 
of both Houses of Parliament and other public men, after being 
assured of the sympathy of a number of Members of Parliament 
serving overseas, and of a large body of public opinion at home, 
issued a Manifesto announcing the formation of the National 
Party. 

The necessity for its creation is proved by the failure of the 
old parties. It is the only alternative to a recurrence of govern- 
ment on the old party lines, which has, by general consent, been 
disastrous in the past. 

It is perhaps not generally recognised how inevitablé was the 
failure of the old party system, owing to its very nature. Within 
the confines of their party, men grouped themselves into definite 
organisations to give expression to interests which they held to 
be only less vital than the maintenance of a solid front against 
the other party, in which there might also be groups in sympathy 
with some of the aims of groups in tneir own party. They did 
not merely support the party lead, whether it was right or wrong 
in their own eyes; but they opposed, as a matter of course, the 
party lead of the other side, no matter whether in their own 
minds they thought it right or wrong. What happened in the 
House of Commons was repeated in the country; men were 
Liberals or Conservatives in a wholly unreasoning way; there 
was no question of conviction, as there was no essential dividing 
line to separate Liberals as such from Conservatives as such. 
Great issues like Home Rule or Tariff Reform will always have 
a disintegrating effect on the old-established parties, but the 
adherents and opposition to these measures do not permanently 
form parties which take the place of the historic division between 
Whigs and Tories, Liberals and Conservatives. 

1 The following review of the aims and policy of the National Party does 
not claim any official authority for the views set forth : for these, the writer 
alone is responsible; but being in close touch with the movement, he feels 


every confidence in asking his readers to accept them as a reliable interpre- 
tation of the attitude of the Party towards the questions under consideration. 
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Before the War the strict party system had the most damaging 
effect on national progress. Policies were framed not merely for 
the purpose of carrying the party and the country with them, but 
even more largely in the hope of attracting by their popularity 
fresh adherents from the opposing party. 

For the same reason, criticism by the Opposition was often 
unjust and vicious. A really sound policy was & thing which 
the rival party was bound to attack, so that as far as possible 
it might be discredjted and become less attractive to the voters. 

The political history of the last twenty years preceding the 
War is a kind of battledore and shuttlecock between the parties. 
In the manceuvrings for place and power, absolutely essential 
things were neglected. One might instance several cases, such 
as Housing Reform, Land Policy on the lines of peasant pro- 
prietorship, urgent and much needed legislation for the preserva- 
tion of child life, and many others. 

The question of compulsory military service is a glaring 
example of the reluctance of either party to tackle a measure 
which was essential for our national security, but in which each 
party saw clearly the spectre of heavy losses at the polls: each 
party knew that the other would seize the opportunity to profit 
itself by making the subject a party question, if the other party 
introduced it; and both parties were too jealous to sink their 
differences and bring it forward as a measure agreed*upon by 
their respective leaders, with a full knowledge of its necessity. 

If one carefully examines the failure of these proposals to 
command executive action, and the motives of the men who were 
responsible for that failure, one begins to realise how detrimental 
to the State was the system of party government in the past. 
But if we look ahead and take stock of the matters which must 
engage attention even now, and demand prompt and decisive 
action in the future, we see clearly that a return to the vicious 
and worn-out system of party government is unthinkable—if we 
do revert to it, the outlook for this country will indeed be truly 
deplorable.” 

In those days to come, much strong and necessary work must 
be done, regardless of whether it is popular or unpopular ; if, in 


2 Mr. Asquith’s recent meeting in London, at which the representatives of 
the Party machine throughout the country were emphatically informed that the 
Liberal Party, as a ‘Party,’ was by no means dead, called general attention to 
the fact that throughout the period of the War the activities of the Party 
machine had never been allowed to slumber, notwithstanding the ‘ Party truce.’ 
Latterly indeed it has daily become more evident that the old, discredited, 
Little England, Free Trade Liberals are again on the warpath—not for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting the War, but for the purpose of putting their party firmly 
in the saddle, regardless of the interests of the Empire and of the nation as a 
whole. 
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those days, we have one of the old parties in power, and the 
other watching for and seizing every opportunity to secure power 
for itself—then the test of every legislative proposal will not be 
whether it is necessary in the interests of the country, but merely 
whether it will be for the temporary advantage of a party. To 
those who carefully watch the signs of the times, and keep their 
finger on the pulse of the throbbing evolution, which is gathering 
force in proportion to the exercise of restraint which keeps it in 
check until ‘after the War,’ the great issues at stake in the 
* immediate future are not less momentous and significant than 
those which, in 1789, brought the Three Estates of France to 
put aside class interests and unite their forces in the inauguration 
of the National Assembly to save their country—the country 
which belonged to no party and to no class, but to Frenchmen. 
In those days, when the love of mankind was on the lips of all 
and assuredly in the hearts of many, it rested with the King to 
guide the forces which had been let loose, into channels which 
would have secured the welfare of their common country; but 
Louis and his advisers remained blind to the portents, and deaf 
to the voices of his people, and eight years of bloody revolution 
and anarchy were the inevitable sequence. Shall it be found 
of our party machine-made governments that they too are equally 
blind and deaf, and rather than conform to the urgent need of 
relinquishing the worn-out and discredited methods of party 
government in the interests of party, in order to pursue the 
‘narrow road’ and enter the ‘strait gate’ of parliamentary 
reform and purity in politics—will still follow the broad and 
pleasant path of party debauchery ‘ which leadeth to destruction ’? 

It is this peril which the National Party hopes to counter : 
it will comprise members of all parties, and men who have 
never lost their identity in any party; previous party divisions 
would cease to be binding, and the old party Whips would lose 
their power—the lash would no longer compel the slave. 

In a party of this composite character there would be a breadth 
of view altogether foreign to the restricted outlook of any in- 
dividual party, and the country would be impressed by the fact 
that specific proposals had the united support of such varying 
elements as Unionist, Liberal, and Labour men. 

The most salient features of the National Party’s programme 
which are absolutely distinctive are 

(1) A national, as against a class, sectional, or sectarian 
policy, and the inclusion in the government and administration 
of the country and of the Empire, of the best men for the positions 
to be filled, irrespective of party labels. 

(2) The abolition of secret party funds, and the public audit 
of all party funds, showing the source from which they are derived, 
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the manner in which they are invested, and the various heads 
under which they are expended. 

(3) The absolute cessation of the sale of honours as a means 
of replenishing party funds, or of rewarding persons for purely 
party services. 

(4) The reduction of the party machine to the position of a 
servant, instead of permitting it to be the master : following from 
which will come the right of members to vote according to their 
conscience in the interests of the nation, instead of solely according 
to the dictation of the Whips, in the interests of the party. 

These are high ideals, which, with the exception of the third 
on the list, are actually and openly scouted by the two great 
parties in the country ; while the Labour Party’s attitude towards 
the first and last proposition is not likely to be altogether favour- 
able, however cordially it may agree with the second and third. 

It has been objected that the National Party is flying too 
near Heaven ever to realise its ideals upon earth : ideals seldom 
are realised, but none the less they are desirable things to keep 
in view, lest haply we degenerate into mere materialism without 
morals and, like the swine in Scripture, run violently down a 
steep place into the sea and perish in the waters. 

But lofty ideals are of necessity difficult of realisation, and 
the National Party is under no illusion as to the forces of active 
opposition and passive obstruction which are ranged against it. 
How many people piously or mechanically repeat those pregnant 
words of the Lord’s Prayer—‘ Thy Kingdom come ’—and how 
few, how very few, have any real wish that their prayer shall be 
answered! The very thought of the upheaval in their daily mode 
of life, which would ensue if such a prayer were answered, is 
enough to make them turn cold. And so it is with the majority 
of that vast crowd of critics who see clearly enough the black 
shadows which obscure the political horizon under the inevitable 
corruption of government by the party machines and the pro- 
fessional politicians who depend upon them; but when a way is 
opened to purify our politics and to strengthen the government 
of the nation and the administration of the Empire, by adopting 
a system which will endeavour to secure the best that the nation 
can produce, irrespective of class or party, to lead the destinies 
of the country along a higher plane—will stand aside, fearing 
that this or that sectional interest will suffer, and failing alto- 
gether to realise that in the welfare of the nation as a whole the 
well-being of every section of the community is necessarily 
included. ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and His 
Righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.’ 
‘Ideals ’"—yes, but faith will remove mountains; and we stand 
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now at a phase in our history when we have need of faith, and 
most assuredly have mountains to remove. 

It has been objected that this is not the time to start a new 
party to hamper the Government, and it has been freely asserted 
that the National Party is in opposition, and is endeavouring to 
weaken the Government. Such statements are made either in 
ignorance of the truth, or with the deliberate intention of using 
the first weapon that comes handy to try and knock out an 
organisation which, in laying its own foundations deep down in 
the national conscience, threatens to undermine the shallower 
foundations of the existing party organisations. The best reply 
that can be given to this libel is the letter which was addressed 
to the Prime Minister on the 18th of October 1917 by the Whips 
of the National Party in the House of Commons : 

We have been requested by our colleagues of the National Party in the 
House of Commons to convey to you the following: We wish to take this 
early opportunity of assuring you that the severance of our party ties is 
in no way intended as an act of hostility to His Majesty’s Government or 
to yourself. On the contrary, we desire to do everything in our power to 
strengthen the hands of the present Ministry in prosecuting the War, and 
in winning a peace which will at the same time preserve the smaller States 
of the world against infringement of their independence and the common- 
wealth of British nations against the continuing menace of military aggres- 
sion. We are also deeply concerned—and we believe that you yourself 
share our concern—that the British Empire shall be made secure after the 
War from any recurrence of that organised economic penetration by a foreign 
enemy Power which has so nearly brought about our downfall. So long as 
the Government pursues these ends you may count upon our loyal support. 


The National Party is out not only to support the Government, 
but to see that the Government governs. Having thus disposed 
of the idea that the National Party is ‘agin’ the Government,’ 
it will be possible briefly to consider the four points above 
enumerated, without bias or prejudice. 

As regards (1). A concrete instance will suffice to show the 
nature and extent of the loss of power which the country suffers, 
owing to the rigidity of the party system. From 1905 until the 
formation of Lloyd George’s present Government, Lord Milner 
had been excluded from any active participation in the govern- 
ment of this country or in the administration of the Empire. 
It is unnecessary to recall the great service which this statesman 
—he is not a politician—has rendered to the Empire, or to dwell 
upon the superlative ability and the single-mindedness of purpose 
and of character which he has consistently brought to bear upon 
every situation which he has been called upon to face. 

The Times of April 4, 1905, in a leading article on Lord 
Milner’s retirement, contains the following : 


For a time the clear intellect and the indomitable will must have rest 
from the cares of office, and the daily harassments of responsibility ; but 
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the simplicity and sincerity, the profound optimism, the unquenchable 
faith which has saved South Africa, will constitute a great reserve force 
on which the Empire may again draw at need. 


On the Ist of July 1905 in another leading article we read : 


The Empire may again have need of those rare qualities of mind and 
character which enabled him to take that decision (i.e. to proceed to South 
Africa) ; and those who are inclined to be despondent at our lack of men 
worthy to take the lead at critical moments may comfort themselves with 
the thought that at least we have Lord Milner in reserve. 


And in reserve he was allowed to remain for twelve years, while 
political mediocrities scrambled for place and power. 

We now come to the second point—‘ The abolition of secret 
party funds.’ An instructive commentary was furnished on this, 
in the debate (November 13) on the ‘war aims campaign.’ 
Mr. McKenna developed an argument in favour of the cost of 
the campaign being borne by party funds. All parties, he said, 
had been willing to defray the expenses of great political cam- 
paigns in order to instruct public opinion. He could not believe 
that the Liberal Party, which in the past had found funds to 
conduct Budget, land, and House of Lords campaigns, would be 
unwilling to find its share of the funds for a war aims campaign. 
He was pulled up by Sir Henry Cowan with the question: ‘Is 
Mr. McKenna aware that the Liberal Party declined to furnish 
its share of the money required from party funds?’ Mr. 
McKenna, taken aback, replied, ‘I have no knowledge at all on 
that point’ ; and after consultation with Mr. Gulland, he informed 
the House that it was true that his party had refused to pay its 
share of ‘a huge expenditure,’ which he could not believe to 
be necessary, and that if the money was to come out of party 
funds, ‘ the House ought at least to have a detailed estimate.’ 

This incident discloses the fact that the managers of the 
party funds, while jealously guarding their own right to dispose 
of them for the secret service of their party, without audit, are 
unwilling to delegate a similar responsibility to the authorised 
officials of a Government which purports to be above party, for 
what is admitted by all parties to be an urgent national service, 
and which from the very nature of things must be a secret service, 
in the interests of its efficiency to serve the national will. 

Does knowledge of the misapplication of secret party funds 
for so-called party purposes prompt the misgivings of Mr. 
McKenna as to the application of such funds for what is ostensibly 
a national service? 

This of course does not touch another aspect of the question— 
at least, not on the surface; and that is the sources from which 
the secret funds are derived, and the interests which in some 
cases the contributors expect to be served by their contributions. 

Vou LXXXIII—No. 494 3B 
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The third point mentioned above is the absolute cessation of 
the sale of honours : this subject has been debated in the House 
of Lords on more than one occasion, without enthusiasm, and a 
kind of compromise arrived at, which carries no conviction of 
sincerity on the part of the leaders of the two great parties, in 
respect to the obliteration of the abuse, though measures are 
promised which may stifle the open scandal. The Parliamentary 
White Paper issued on the 29th of October 1917 contains a 
return of all hereditary honours granted since the 4th of August 
1914: 

(a) To members of the House of Commons. 

(b) To members of the Civil Service. 

(c) To Officers of His Majesty’s Naval and Military Forces 
who have been on active service during the War. 

The numbers under these three heads are as follows : (a) 39, (b) 
5, (c) 7. Of the seven Naval and Military honours, three were 
accounted for respectively by the Duke of Teck, Prince Alexander 
of Teck, and Prince Alexander of Battenberg, while two more 
were given to military Members of Parliament, viz. Major the 
Hon. E. E. T. W. Fiennes, M.P., and Temp. Lt.-Colonel-H. 
Webb, M.P., leaving only two which were granted to mere pro- 
fessional sailors and soldiers, whose sole claim to recognition was 
fighting for their country ; these were Field-Marshal Sir J. D. P. 
French, G.C.B., and Vice-Admiral Sir F. C. D. Sturdee, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. Truly an amazing picture of com- 
parative values as seen through the spectacles of party politicians, 
and one which shows how much greater value is attached to the 
services of the man who helps a party, than to the man who 
helps the State, and how lightly esteemed is the part played by 
the men who actually fight for their country, in comparison with 
that played by the politicians and their friends who have been 
put into ‘ war jobs’ at home. It is sufficient in this connexion to 
point to the lavish manner in which honours are given for party 
or political services, the two being almost synonymous, as com- 
pared with their frugal distribution in the case of men who 
merely serve the nation by fighting for their country, without 
advancing the interests of any party thereby. The actual bestowal 
of honours in return for cash received by the party machine can 
be left where it was by the House of Lords: the existence of 
such a scandal is sufficient in itself to call for drastic reform, 
without entering into particulars here. 

The reduction of the party machine to the position of a 
servant, instead of permitting it to be the mastér, is the fourth 
‘ distinctive ’’ feature of the National Party’s programme. And 
here it is well understood by ‘ Brigadier-General Page Croft’s 
contemptible little army,’ that it is up against the most for- 
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midable enemy entrenchments. I say ‘enemy’ advisedly, for 
there can be no question of winning over either of the party 
machines to see eye to eye with the National Party; they are 
certain to resist the proposed reform with all the forces at their 
disposal, they will never surrender, and they will never com- 
promise ; there will be no ‘ Peace without victory’ : the National 
Party will never give up the struggle to render the party machines 
incapable of further evil, and the latter will fight to the death, 
and will indeed form an alliance, like Germany and Austria, 
against the common foe. This alliance was actually in evidence 
when the Proportional Representation Amendment was rejected 
on the 22nd of November; both ‘machines’ realised how 
damaging Proportional Representation would be to their activi- 
ties. 

The system on which the National Party is determined to 
work is in itself a guarantee that a far higher type of parlia- 
mentarian will be placed at its disposal. Beyond a doubt, the 
House of Commons has of late years fallen into contempt and 
ceased to attract men of the best class in sufficient numbers. 
This is largely due to the fact that the party ‘ machines,’ financed 
by the loot that is derived from the sale of honours, devote them- 
selves to securing the election of members whose qualifications 
are frequently of a low order, and whose eligibility depends more 
upon their subservience to the Whips than upon the services which 
they are likely to render to their country. The question, in fact, 
is no longer what service can a man render to his country, but 
what can he give in cash, or in voting ‘ by order,’ to serve the 
interests of a political party. The National Party lays great 
stress on the results which will be obtained from the improvement 
in the personnel of the House of Commons, when it is freed from 
the paralysing tyranny of the party ‘machines.’ 

It is urged by those ‘ of little faith ’ that the campaign against 
the ‘ machines’ is a hazardous affair, and that its chances of 
success are remote ; also that this is not the time to launch a new 
party with such subversive aims. It may, however, be pointed 
out. that never could a fight be made under more favourable 
auspices than are now presenting themselves. A new register of 
millions of new voters will come into operation at a time when 
the return of millions of our fighting men from the Front will 
throw upon the machines a strain with which they will be unable 
to cope. In the old days the ‘ machine’ tracked every voter and 
put ‘ machine’ men in touch with those voters to influence them. 
In the immediate future the ‘ machines’ will be incapable of 
‘ getting into touch with these vast numbers, for a very long time, 
and the voters will be left free from corrupting influences to form 
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their own associations and their own conclusions as to who are 
the fittest persons to represent them in Parliament. 

During the debate on the Reform Bill on the 29th of November 
a somewhat significant amendment was moved by Mr. Gulland, 
with the object of enabling a candidate at a parliamentary election 
to pay his agent anything up to 1501. in a county election and 1001. 
in a borough election. 

Sir G. Younger (U) was sure that, unless some such provision 
was openly made, expedients would be resorted to for practically 
attaining the same end. Mr. P. A. Harris (L) objected, on the 
ground that the amendment would introduce a new and bad 
principle into legislation. It would by Act of Parliament say 
that fees for election agents should be fixed. He hoped elections 
were going to be simpler and more straightforward. Mr. Sher- 
well (L) said that in his view the amendment was suspect, as its 
two sponsors were each a member of a different political caucus. 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, after dwelling on the importance which the 
Speaker’s conference had attached to bringing down election 
expenses, said he would be willing to accept the amendment if 
the sums were reduced to 1001. for counties and 751. for boroughs. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson (Lab.) protested strongly against the amend- 
ment. He was astonished that anyone professing to be a demo- 
crat should put forward an amendment ofthis kind. Mr. Gulland, 
recognising that the feeling of the House was against the amend- 
ment, withdrew it. The episode furnished a straightforward 
condemnation of the subsidised party machine, and its influence 
on the voters. 

Having thus dealt with what may be regarded as the ‘ dis- 
tinctive ’ features of the National Party’s programme, which are 
altogether removed from the articles of faith of existing parties, 
and indeed in open opposition to the accepted order of things— 
we can pass on to those constructive features of the programme 
which are to some extent observable in the declared policy of one 
or other of the parties as at present existing, but which in many 
cases are regarded with a lack of conviction which renders 
executive action inoperative. 

The foremost of these is the eradication of German influence, 
by 

(1) The internment forthwith of all enemy aliens. 

(2) The punishment of High Treason in the form of ‘ pacifist ’ 
propaganda, which endangers the unity of the nation in the face 
of the enemy. 

(3) The immediate replacement in Government employment 
of all who were enemy subjects before the War, by British-born 


men and women. 
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(4) The repatriation of undesirable aliens at the conclusion of 
the War. 

(5) No candidate to be allowed to stand for Parliament unless 
he has been a British subject for twenty-one years. 

Apparently nothing short of serious anti-German riots will 
force’ the Government into action under this head: it will be 
recalled that no action was taken to intern Germans, early in 
the War, until a Bermondsey mob took the law into its own 
hands: this episode was rightly regarded as significant of the 
temper of the people, and steps were reluctantly taken, more with 
a view to pacifying public feeling than from any real desire on 
the part of the Government to deal drastically, and without delay, 
with the danger in our midst. 

The ‘ pacifist’ propaganda has been allowed a start which no 
subsequent panic measures will ever be able to overtake. Here 
is an example of what has been going on all over the country, 
unchecked, or inadequately dealt with when forced into the courts 
by the action of private individuals. 


= 
AERODROME WORKER SENT TO PRISON. 


At a South-Eastern Coast Police Court yesterday a man giving the 
name of Johann Emile Kein was charged on remand with circulating 
statements against the King, and with being an alien within a prohibited 
area without an identity book. He pleaded ‘ Not Guilty’ to the first 
charge. 

An Australian labourer employed at an aerodrome said that the prisoner 
was employed at the same works. On November 5 he (the witness) asked 
him what he thought of the War, and he replied, ‘ Just what I always have 
done. The Germans will win.’ He produced certain documents, and con- 
tinued: ‘ The Germans started with thirty-five million men. The British 
swines have done nothing so far. The Russians have done everything. 
I am pleased the Germans have broken the Italian line.’ He also said 
that the Germans were quite justified in sinking the Lusitania, as there 
were munitions on board. The witness asked him what he thought about 
the bombing of women and children, and his reply was that the Germans 
were justified, ‘because the British went there first and killed 150 of my 
people.’ He added, ‘ Your soldiers are loafers, and the heads of affairs in 
London are a lot of money-making swine.’ 

A policeman said that, when arrested, Kein said, ‘I am a German- 
Swiss.’ He had no identity book. He had been previously convicted for 
failing to keep an aliens’ register, and had been under suspicion since 1914. 
He had been suspected of signalling. His wife was a German. 

The prisoner, who said that the cause of the trouble was that the other 
men. at the aerodrome were jealous of him, was sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, and was fined 25l., with two months in 
addition in default. He was also recommended for deportation. 


The effect of subpara. (3) above would bring about a reform which 
has long been urgently called for in our consular service: the 
system of employing any alien to represent British interests 
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abroad stands self-condemned even in peace time ; but when we 
come to the employment of Germans, who are our most 
unscrupulous rivals in trade, ostensibly representing British 
trade interests, we can only marvel at the simplicity of our 
Foreign Office and the apathy of our Board of Trade and our 
Chambers of Commerce. ‘The limit is indeed reached when 
German consuls represent this country in time of war. 

And there are others, besides the consuls! There seems 
indeed to have been a powerful ‘hidden hand’ protecting 
Germans and German interests ever since the declaration of 
war; almost everyohe has had actual personal experience of 
Germans employed in post offices, Germans and Austrians in 
the management and on the staff of hotels, Germans letting 
furnished apartments—even in localities where our Navy or our 
Army or our Flying Service are engaged in work about which 
the enemy is desirous of obtaining information. The scandal 
of the German Banks is public property, but the public seems 
powerless to achieve what the country cries out for, viz. the 
immediate and complete wiping out of these organisations in 
such a manner that they shall be absolutely powerless for 
mischief. That there are very powerful and fairly numerous 
influences at work to protect the German in our midst and the 
pacifists who act as German agents, need not be further insisted 
on—we all know it : and yet it is only by the force of reiterated 
protests in the Press and on the platform that the Government 
is driven reluctantly to act—always reluctantly, and under 
pressure. The same remarks apply to the so-called blockade, 
during which we supplied Germany through neutral agents with 
cotton for explosives and cement for making the concrete pill- 
boxes which have served the enemy so well during the year 1917. 
Truly there seems to be room for a National Party, even if its 
only vocation were ‘the eradication of German influence.” 

The item which seems to us to stand next in importance, in 
view of the forces which are ranged against it, is ‘ To carry out 
the spirit of the Paris resolutions.” It needs no political expert 
to realise that this question has been deliberately burked : 
neither Mr. Asquith’s Government nor Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government have been induced to give any pledge in connexion 
therewith.‘ 


* Germans are still being permitted to change their names! 

* At the Delegate Conference of the National Union of Conservative and 
Liberal Unionist Organisations on November 30 there was a long reference to, 
and many questions about, the resolutions of the Paris Conference and the 
Imperial War Conference. Mr. Bonar Law gave details of what is being done. 
Everything that can be comprised under the head of war measures had been 
put into force; and everything was ready so that when the War comes to an 
end a policy on the line of the Paris resolutions could be at once introduced. 
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We know, alas! too well, how many of the commercial classes 
in this country are looking forward to the return of pre-war trade 
relations with Germany and Austria, but especially with Ger- 
many, as if they had learnt literally nothing from the War. In 
this again, we shall probably have to rely upon forcing the hand 
of any Government which is based upon the Party ‘ machine,’ 
by some such unanswerable argument as that which Mr. Havelock 
Wilson will address to it, in the name of the Merchant Seamen’s 
Union. It would be wiser to adopt the Paris resolutions in the 
same spirit as the National Party would deal with them—i.e. to 
accept the principle upon which they were framed, and give effect 
to that principle to the extent which the after-war conditions 
show to be practicable. 

If Mr. Arthur Henderson can be taken as an authority on 
the probable attitude of the Greater Labour Party which is now 
in process of organisation, it will be animated by the subtle 
poison of internationalism—he holds out a ‘ promised land, where 
there shall be no more war or cruel competition or economic 
bondage, but a family of free nations living in universal fraternity 
and brotherhood (sic) with all the free democracies of the world.’* 

And while the confiding Briton is hospitably opening his door 
to the Hun and inviting him to despoil him once more, as in 
those happy days before the War—the Hun, true to his traditions 
and his instincts, will exploit us once again. As it was in the days 
of the Hansa League, even until now, so shall it be again if 
Mr. Henderson and his adherents have their way, and Great 
Britain shall become the commercial and economic appanage of 
Germany, and shall again be shorn of her military strength, as 
Samson was shorn by Delilah. 

The National Party is out to fight this lotus-eating policy, 
with all the forces of Nationalism which can be arrayed against 
Internationalism. 

Mr. Henderson (in the same interview) remarks : 


The creation of the ‘ National Party’ and a ‘Women’s Party,’ the 
talk of a ‘Lloyd George Party,’ and an ‘ Asquith Party,’ to say nothing 
of the suggested Scottish and Welsh Parties, demonstrate how the spirit 
of division and disintegration has begun to-operate. He would be a bold 
partisan who would say how the Unionist and Liberal Parties are to 
stand at the close of the War. Present indications suggest that the failure 
of the party system is so impressing itself on the public mind that there 


Mr. Long was the head of a Committee which was well advanced with the 
problem of Imperial Preference. As to the policy of Tariff Reform he said, 
amid lotd cheers, ‘the War has shown conclusively that we were right and 
the other side was wrong.’ This, however, is an assurance given by Mr. 
Bonar Law, as leader of the Unionist Party, to a meeting of Unionists, and 
does not alter the fact that the Coalition Government has not made a Govern- 
ment pronouncement on the subject to the House of Commons. 
5 Interview with Mr. A. Henderson, Observer, November 25. 
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is every probability that we shall witness the establishment of the group 
system so conspicuous in Continental politics. 

He uses this as an argument to prove that ‘the common 
people must come together to protect themselves against 
imperialistic and capitalistic exploitation.’ But may we not 
read another inference into this disintegration of parties? 
Is it not equally possible that the industrial section of 
labour will demand protection for their industry, under the 
banner of Mr. Hodge, that the Merchant Seamen’s Union will 
be true to the traditions that inspired their relentless war 
against the Hanseatic League in the days of the Tudors, which 
culminated in the glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth in the 
eradication of German influence in England, the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, and the acceptance by acclamation of the great 
gospel of ‘ England for the English ’ ; and finally that there will 
be a general rally of all true patriots from every political group 
to the banner of the National Party, in order not only to give 
effect to the spirit of the Paris resolutions, but also : 

(a) To safeguard our industries and agriculture and ensure 
both for Capital and Labour the right to share in the advantage 
of national economic defence, with due regard to the interests of 
the consumer ; 

(b) To reform and strengthen our naturalisation and alien 
immigration laws ; 

(c) And to bring about the maximum production of which our 
own soil and factories are capable, combined with fair wages and 
fair profit, which can only be assured by creating mutual con- 
fidence between employers and employed, by means of a better 
understanding and the promotion of unity between classes whose 
interests are bound up in the same industries, the welfare of 
which is synonymous with the welfare of the nation? 

Two more items in the programme of the National Party are 

(1) ‘Complete victory in the War and after the War.’ 

(2) ‘The provision of adequate men, guns, munitions, and 
aeroplanes, and a vigorous diplomacy to support the fighting men 
in their heroic struggle for victory.’ 

These two primary essentials, without which nothing else 
really matters, should perhaps, in the estimation of some of my 
readers, have been placed first : the reason why they are taken 
thus late into consideration is, that we can still thank God that 
they are by no means the particular property of the National 
Party. With insignificant (but possibly dangerous) exceptions, 
the profession of these aims is on the lips of all, and is assuredly 
in the hearts of many, besides the adherents of the National Party. 
Tt is therefore unnecessary to give them their undeniable right to 
pride of place, in a discussion which seeks primarily to bring out 
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the most salient features of a policy where they are in contrast to 
existing policies; they have so far found more or less general 
acceptance, notwithstanding adverse criticism. 

Another item of the programme which comes under the same 
category, but to a somewhat less degree, is ‘The Maintenance 
of the Monarchy as the only possible head and symbol of unity 
of the British Commonwealth, and the restoration in effect of 
the two-chamber system of Parliament.’ 

Cromwell presented to the Long Parliament a draft Consti- 
tution, which clearly embodied the essentials for th d 
government of this realm—A king (but not Charles the 
First), a House of Lords, and a House of Commons limited 
to three years’ duration. The unconstitutional action of 
an unrepresentative House of Commons which had ceased 
to represent anything but itself, in continuing to govern 
on a practically single chamber basis, ultimately forced 
Cromwell, against his own inclination, to assume a military 
dictatorship. Even the advent of the present War has not 
obliterated the memory of the party tactics by means of which 
the King was jockeyed into consenting to the ‘ Parliament Bill,’ 
which was used by its authors to establish single-chamber 
government in our day. When these things are done under a so- 
called system of representative government, but which had 
degenerated into a party machine-made government in the days 
before the War, surely there can be no question that the time 
has arrived for the advent of a strong National Party which shall 
insist on the maintenance of the constitution and the government 
of the nation by the nation for the nation, instead of by a party 
for a party. A vast number of people in this country have little 
or no idea of the very narrow limits within which the power of 
the Sovereign is confined, and one of the most sinister results of 
this ignorance is that ,when a Prime Minister conducts the 
government after such a fashion as to arouse strong public indig- 
nation, the righteous wrath of the people is directed—not so much 
against the Minister as against the Sovereign, for permitting 
such a Minister to continue on a course which public sentiment 
condemns. Under a single-chamber government such as we 
witnessed after the passing of-the Parliament Act, neither the 
Sovereign nor the nation had any remedy except in Revolution. 
The National Party is out to save the country from the repetition 
of such a crisis. 

We can now consider some of the more detailed constructive 
items of the programme. 

The first of these come under the head of Land Policy, and 
consist in (a) Increasing the number of small owners by means 
of a land-purchase system based on schemes of co-operative 
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communities and assisted by Land Banks, guaranteed if neces- 
sary by the State: in this is included the provision of special 
facilities for soldiers and sailors. 

(b) Granting facilities to enable present allotment-holders to 
continue the use of land reclaimed for cultivation during the War. 

These proposals will presumably have a much greater backing 
now than before the War: the Liberal Party was formerly 
averse to small ownership, preferring to perpetuate the tenant 
system ; it is probably not unfair to suggest that this opposition 
to ownership was to a great extent due to the fear that land- 
owners, on however small a scale, tended to become Conserva- 
tives. There is now another movement in actual operation, 
which consists in the acquisition of farming and market-garden 
land by Co-operative Trading Societies, which is equally inimical 
to the farmer and to the smallholder, its object being, not to 
settle a larger number of people on the land, but to utilise the 
resources of the capital at their command to compete successfully 
with other producers, in order to provide their shareholders with 
certain necessaries of life at the lowest possible price: it is 
essentially a consumers’ co-operation. It is necessary to.mention 
this phase of the co-operative movement, not in any spirit of 
hostility, but merely to make it clear that it is essentially different 
from the particular land policy with which the National Party is 
identified. It may be as well in this connexion to remember 
that the co-operative societies are to form one wing of the new 
Labour Party and will seek representation in Parliament for the 
first time: it may perhaps be inferred that they will not be 
favourably disposed towards this part of the National Party’s 
programme, but this remains to be seen. 

Following on the reformed Land policy comes naturally the 
question of transport facilities, for the furtherance of which the 
National Party will devote itself to * 

(a) Cheapening internal freights for produce and manufacture. 

(b) Improving and extending the canal system of the United 
Kingdom. 

(c) Introducing such Government Shale as may be necessary 
to secure (a) and (6). 

The opposition to this part of the programme will be in 
the interests of powerful trading concerns and cosmopolitan 
financiers, which will use every possible artifice to conceal the 
‘hidden hand’ under the cloak of a popular demand for the 
‘cheap living’ which is believed to be identified with so-called 
free trade, but which in reality is synonymous with the extinction 
of every British industry that is unable to compete against the 
dumping and ‘bounty-fed imports from Germany, and the prefer- 
ential rates granted by our great transport companies to.long- 
distance consignments from abroad, for their own advantage. 
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The Industrial Policy of the National Party aims at 

(a) The prevention of sweating. 

(b) The establishment of a fair standard area wage in return 
for unrestricted output. 

(c) Increased energy and skill to receive increased reward. 

(d) Arbitration boards to effect (a), (b) and (c), and a court 
of appeal to decide disputes and inflict penalties of forfeiture of 
funds for breach of agreement. 

It may be admitted at once that (b) and (c), as they stand, will 
not suffice to fulfil the aspirations of organised industrial labour, 
which aim especially at a greater share in the actual control of 
industry. This greater measure of control cannot be secured 
merely by the adoption of profit-sharing schemes which limit the 
share of control and the share of profits to the actual proportionate 
share capital held by the workers. ‘Trades Unions in general are 
antagonistic to profit-sharing schemes. We need not labour the 
question as to how far their opposition is due to the fear that they 
will themselves lose influence and prestige, but confine ourselves 
to the very simple economic argument which is employed by the 
worker. The worker holds, let us say, a 101. share in the concern 
for which he works; he is invited to co-operate in securing 4 
maximum output, in the profit from which he himself will benefit : 
this sounds all right, but when it is reduced to I. s. d. it means 
that an increase in the dividends amounting to 10 per cent. brings 
him in at the end of the year the vast sum of one pound, whereas 
the shareholder who owns 50,000I. in shares gets 50001. without 
having put any increased energy into the business to secure that 
increment. The worker argues that he could do better by 
striking for an extra shilling a week to his wages, without putting 
in any additional energy to secure increased output. This is how 
the matter presents itself to millions of workers, and this argu- 
ment may well prove to be an insuperable obstacle to any well- 
meant scheme of profit-sharing, unless it is combined with a 
sliding-scale which, after paying a fixed percentage on capital 
at a reasonable rate to the holders of bonds or Preference shares, 
shall divide the excess profits in such wise that the first 101. 
invested shall receive a maximum share, and that the proportion 
in which the profits shall subsequently be distributed shall auto- - 
matically decrease with every additional 10/. or 1001. invested ; 
until, when the value of a single holding reaches a certain point, 
it will cease to receive any advantage from an increased holding. 
Such a plan would at the same time automatically increase the 
control of the industry by the workers within safe limits, and, 
if loyally carried out, go far to scotch the snake of syndicalism. | 

This suggestion is not included in the official programme of 
‘the National Party, and it is not considered to be suitable for 
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direct legislation ; but rather is it a personal proposal for sympa- 
thetic consideration, with a view to facilitating the achievement 
of the avowed aims of the National Party, and the aspirations of 
a very considerable number of people directly or indirectly 
interested in the solving of the problem of getting Capital and 
Labour to pull together in double harness. 

Under the heading of ‘ Empire’ we find something to alarm 
the Little Englanders and friends of Germany who denounce 
‘Imperialistic Aims,’ and there will certainly be a powerful, if 
disingenuous, opposition to their realisation. These aims are 
set forth as follows : 

(a) To promote the unity of the Empire in Council and 
Defence, by granting to the Overseas Dominions, the Colonies, 
and India an increased voice in the control of such matters as 
affect the common destiny of the British Commonwealth. 

(6) Reciprocal trading within the Empire (pace Mr. Winston 
Churchill). 

(c) The establishment of an Empire Development Board to 
provide a policy of mutual and reciprocal aid in the development 
of the natural resources of the Empire, and secure the rapid 
recovery of all countries of the Empire from the effects of the War. 

(d) Improved Imperial communications. 

(e) Organised emigration founded on a bond of co-operation 
between the various Governments of the Empire. 


The foregoing are the most salient features of the National 
Party’s programme; it is scarcely permissible to trespass further 
on the space accorded by the courtesy of the Editor, to discuss 
the questions of Ireland, Demobilisation, Defence after the War, 
Education, and Physical Training : enough has been said to show 
the constructive side of the National Party’s programme, side by 
side with its crusade against the abuses of the system of govern- 
ment by the party machines. 

Objection has been made by, amongst others, the Editor 
of this Review, to the assumption of the title ‘ National ’ 
Party, on the ground that no group is justified in assuming 
so comprehensive a title. The justification lies in the fact 
that the National Party places first and foremost in its 
programme that it excludes no individual, class, or party from 
participation in its aims, but, on the other hand, advocates the 
inclusion of the best men from any class or party in the govern- 
ment and administration of the nation. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that the National Party can find no suitable term 
in substitution for the word ‘ Party,’ but it is easier to cavil at 
the employment of this discredited term than to find a suitable 
substitute. In connexion with the adoption of the term 
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‘ National’ we find a very interesting and convincing parallel in 
the earliest days of the French Revolution, to which allusion has 
been made. On the 14th June 1789 the Third Estate began the 
debate which, after three days’ discussion, terminated in its adop- 
tion of the title ‘National Assembly.’ It had invited the Clergy 
and nobility to join hands with it in the formation of a single 
Assembly, which should speak with one voice as the representa- 
tive of the French nation, and thus finally prevent the intrigues 
of Louis the Sixteenth’s despotic Government to play off one 
class against another, while preserving to itself the ultimate 
autocratic power. At first very few adherents from the first and 
second Estates joined the movement, but the numbers rapidly 
increased as the determination of the third Estate became more 
apparent. It was difficult to find an appellation which should 
express all that the third Estate and its few adherents from the 
first and second Estates claimed to be, and yet not wholly to 
ignore the rights of the other Orders which might possibly come 
to terms. Various titles were proposed. Sieyes moved: ‘The 
Assembly of the known and verified representatives of the French 
nation.’ Barrére objected on the ground that this assumed too 
much—just as the critics of today object to ‘Page Croft’s 
contemptible little army’ assuming the title ‘ National’: his 
alternative was ‘the legitimate representatives of the majority 
of Frenchmen.’ Mounier, studying accuracy rather than effect, 
proposed : ‘the lawful Assembly of the Representatives of the 
majority of Frenchmen acting in the absence of the minority.’ 
Mirabeau, anxious to avoid any appearance of a breach with the 
King, proposed: ‘The Assembly of the Representatives of the 
People ’ : but this smacked too much of mere identification with 
the ‘Populace,’ and was hooted down. In the midst of the 
hubbub, Legrand proposed: ‘THe NatTionaL ASSEMBLY’ : 
Sieyes, catching the sense of the meeting, withdrew his motion 
and supported Legrand’s, which was carried with acclamation 
by 491 votes to 90. 

Let this be the apology, if apology is needed, for the adoption 
of the title ‘National Party’ by men who are banded together 
to destroy a tyranny which, in its own sphere, wields a despotism 
from which all lovers of freedom should revolt, even as the Three 
Estates in 1789 revolted against the despotism of Louis the 


Sixteenth. 
F. G. STone. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


A PARADISE FOR CANADIAN AND 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


EveERY day, every hour of the War shows more and more empha- 
tically the vital importance of co-operation. But not only in 
regard to the actual fighting issues is a co-ordination of forces of 
moment ; it is so also in respect to matters of lesser consequence. 
This will be illustrated by the following account of a project 
by which, thanks to the financial co-operation of the government 
of the State of Idaho, U.S.A., and that of British Columbia, 
exceedingly happy results are to be attained by which some three 
or four thousand Tommies and Sammies are to be provided with 
homes of quite unusual attractiveness. 

Besides describing the main features of a scheme to which the 
two governments are setting their seals, these pages propose to 
deal with what is unquestionably the most remarkable physio- 
graphical configuration of waterways on the North American 
continent, and to throw the light of personal experiences upon the 
equally remarkable change which a quarter of a century has 
achieved in the ‘ Wild and Woolly West,’ this time not south of 
but north of the 49th Parallel which divides the two great English- 
speaking races so far as the flag is concerned. 

Stretching away westward from the crest of the Canadian 
Rockies, almost half-way to the Pacific Ocean, lies British Colum- 
bia’s, if not all North America’s, richest mineral district : Koote- 
nay. From ascenic point of view it is the Switzerland of America. 
Almost twice as large as Europe’s Playground, or nearly four 
times the area of Wales, its centre is occupied by the formidable 
Selkirks with peaks as fine and but little lower than the Matter- 
horn, and with lakes quite as lovely as any to be found in the 
Cantons. 

British Columbia, which came into existence sixty years ago, 
first as a Crown Colony, then as a province of the Dominion (1871), 
has been well described as a Sea of Mountains; and as an ocean 
has waves with troughs and crests, so has this 500-miles-wide area 
of land between the Rockies and the Pacific. Starting at the foot 
of the great watershed there are three almost parallel longitudinal 
troughs from 200 to 300 miles in length, commencing at the 
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International Boundary and running due north. The first, nearest 
the foot of the Rockies, is the Upper Kootenay or East Kootenay 
Valley; the next, west of it, the Lower Kootenay or West 
Kootenay Valley separated from the former by the southern spurs 
of the Selkirks, here called the Purcell Mountains, while the third 
dip is formed by a bend of the Columbia River, a similar dividing 
ridge of mountains separating the two last-named Valleys. It is 
with the two former that we have to deal. They are formed by 
the river of the same name which has its source in one of the 
least explored corners of the Canadian Rockies, a few miles south 
of the Kickinghorse Pass by which the main line of the C.P.R. 
finds ingress into the northern part of the Kootenay country. It 
is, as we shall have to remember, a strangely erratic watercourse 
that not only boxes the compass dozens of times, but changes 
its nationality three different times. Rising at an altitude of about 
6800 feet, the first 300 miles of its course, during which it forms the 
Upper Kootenay Valley, is an unnavigable torrent descending 
something like 5000 feet. Then after piercing the rugged Purcell 
Mountains by deep cafions it suddenly bends northward and 
emerges at a place called Bonners Ferry into = Lower Kootenay 
Valley, at an altitude of 1800 feet. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more sailaits change than 
occurs here, not only in the character of the country, but also in 
the appearance of the river. Instead of gloomy cafions and a 
torrent with falls and rapids, we have before us a smiling, hill- 
flanked valley, the picture of luxuriant vegetation, on stretches of 
perfectly level bottomlands about three miles in width, while 
the river is metamorphosed into a stately, slow-flowing stream 
some 500 or 600 feet in width and with a uniform depth of about 
50 feet, down which a fleet of Dreadnoughts could steam two 
abreast. It winds in great ‘ S’ loops towards the Kootenay’ Lake 
some sixty miles from Bonners Ferry. The lake is a 65-mile-long 
fiord-like sheet of water rather wider than the valley, while the 
mountains that rise precipitously from its waters attain a greater 
height than those that form the valley, for some attain an altitude 
of 10,000 feet. 

The lake has only one outlet which begins at a point where 
a side stream, called Grohman Creek, comes in. From this point 
the outlet stream is a torrent with falls and rapids descending 
as much as 350 feet in the course of a few miles until it joins 
the Columbia River, the volume of water sent into the Pacific 
by the two being prodigious, for between them they drain 54,800 
square miles in British Columbia alone. 

Having given this brief account of what is one of the most 
eccentric streams in the world we can approach the problem these 
pages propose to describe. For the whole sixty miles from 
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Bonners Ferry to the Lake the valley is flat as a billiard table, 
and its level is but slightly higher than that of the lake at the 
northern end of it. Not a rock, not a stone is to be seen on 
these great stretches of bottom land that reach from one side to 
the other of the hill-flanked valley. There can be little doubt 
that at one period, comparatively recent from a geological time 
table, the lake reached up to Bonners Ferry and that the ‘billiard 
table’ is made land, consisting of the alluvial deposits brought 
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down by the torrent when summer heat causes the immense 
masses of snow in the Rockies to melt more or less suddenly. 
The trough of the valley has therefore become filled up with earthy 
matter very much by the same land-forming process that created 
the Nile Delta of inexhaustible fertility. Here we can watch this 
process actually at work, for every July terra firma is pushed 
further and further into the limpid waters of the lake. As the 
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latter is of immense depth it is, of course, a very slow process, 
perhaps a few yards every generation. 

It is obvious that were the outlet of the lake large enough to 
master the vastly increased inflow during July and August this 
land-forming process would not have been created, and the pheno- 
menon upon which turns the whole project would also be absent. 
This is the heavy overflow that covers the whole billiard table 
from the lake up to Bonners Ferry with some feet of water for six 
or seven weeks every summer. In fact the valley is then but an 
extension of the lake, the fringe of stately cottonwood trees 
growing along the banks of the river marking the bends it makes. 
Coming at the season it does, the overflow prevents all agricultural 
development, though as a matter of fact the bottoms are covered 
in late autumn with wild grass in places high enough to hide a 
man on horseback. On spots near the hill sides where only in 
years of exceptionally high water crops do not mature, Indians 
and half-breeds have from time immemorial, year after year, grown 
wheat, oats, and potatoes, the authenticated yields being 100 
bushels, 60 bushels and 13 tons per acre respectively, and this 
without any fertilisers and with the most primitive implements. 

Nature for ever at work in mantling and dismantling the 
face of the globe has in presenting to the present generation a 
problem of great interest also offered a solution for it. The prin- 
cipal cause of the overflow is the extraordinarily high rise the 
lake experiences in July when its level is as much as 25 feet 
higher than it is in spring. This causes the river to back up 
and gradually to overflow the bottoms, notwithstanding the fact 
that the banks are uniformly about 15 to 20 feet in height measured 
from low-water level, rising as steeply as the nature of the alluvial 
material will permit. 

The most casual study of the problem on the spot discloses 
the all-important circumstance that at one period the outlet of 
the lake must have been very much larger than it is to-day, for 
we see that not only has Grohman Creek brought down banks 
of rubble from the impending heights of Mount Grohman, over 
7000 feet in altitude, and deposited them in the fairway, but right 
opposite to it a big landslide has done much the same choking 
up of the notch which is the sole outlet of a vast sheet of water. 
The lake, it must be added, becomes during high-water practically 
part of the river, for from where the,latter debouches into the 
lake down to the outlet, a distance of roughly forty miles, there 
is created quite a noticeable current, while a wide strip of dis- 
coloured water marks this extension of the river. 

By removing at low-water season the obstructing banks of 
rubble as far down the rapids as may be necessary, and deepening 
the channel, it is obvious that one can prevent the lake from rising 
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to the harmful extent it does at present and thereby prevent the 
river from backing up, by which an end would be put to the 
overflow. 

Were the whole of the billiard table Lower Kootenay Valley 
in one and the same country the reclamation of these bottoms 
would have been carried out long ago, but unfortunately the 
49th Parallel which the 1846 Treaty of Washington constituted 
as boundary between U.S.A. and Canada for a distance of some 
1500 miles, i.e. between the Lake of the Woods and the Pacific, 
cuts the Lower Kootenay Valley into halves, the southern portion 
being in the State of Idaho, the northern in the West Kootenay 
District of British Columbia’ where, of course, also the outlet is 
situated. It is clear that the Idaho bottom lands, being higher 
up the river, will be the first to experience the beneficial results 
of work done at the outlet, hence the co-operation of the two 
governments is naturally a sine qué non if the scheme is to be 
carried out to mutual advantage. Up to recent days various 
reasons prevented such co-operation, but to-day, when Sammies 
and Tommies are fighting for supreme issues shoulder to shoulder, 
unity between their respective administrative powers has been 
reached. May the thorough success of the project in which, I 
venture to add, I have no financial interest whatever, only a 
platonic one, serve as a happy omen and as an incentive for 
similar communism of interests on other occasions ! 

To come, after this brief digression, to the practical issues con- 
nected with the project we have been describing, the cost of 
widening and deepening the outlet will, of course, be considerable, 
but relative to the results it will be small, for every acre of the 
reclaimed land will be.worth at the very least 20/1. and probably 
much more in the course of a few years when the marvellous 
fertility of the soil will become known. The absence of engi- 
neering difficulties, the presence of a railway within 200 yards, 
and of Nelson, the flourishing little capital of West Kootenay, 
within a mile, as well as that of unlimited waterpower in the 
shape of a handy waterfall, all make for economy. As the contri- 
bution of the State of Idaho towards the scheme the respectable 
sum of 600,000 dollars (120,000I.) is already in the State Trea- 
surer’s hands, for by a wise clause in the excellent land laws of 
U.S.A. certain funds are annually set aside for the express purpose 
of reclaiming swamp lands. What British Columbia’s contri- 
bution will run to will depend upon the estimates of experts which 
will probably confirm the opinion of English engineers I employed 
to the same end. 

The quantity of land that will be affected on both sides of 


* On account of the unwieldy size of the Kootenay District the Government 
divided it into East and West Kootenay, the latter being larger than Holland. 
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the boundary is computed to be over 70,000 acres besides some 
areas which have been made Indian Reserves. Of these 70,000 
acres about 40,000 are in Idaho and 30,000 in British Columbia. 
Considering the productiveness of the reclaimed land the home- 
steads for our warriors need not be larger than twenty acres ‘with 
say thirty or forty acres of adjacent hill-side land. As it will be 
possible to increase the British Columbian 30,000 acres by removing 
the Indian Reserve to a less valuable site, there will be probably 
room for 4000 Canadian and American soldiers who will here find 
homes of quite unusual attractiveness in a beautiful country 
favoured by an equable climate, where harmful summer frosts 
are almost entirely unknown, with a rainfall of about twenty 
inches and no excessive heat or cold. The bumper crops they 
will be able to grow on this soil of practically inexhaustible 
fertility will find the best possible markets at the door in the 
shape of numerous mining settlements, smelters, etc. Another 
factor which increases the value of these bottoms when reclaimed 
is that in the whole of the vast densely timbered West Kootenay 
District other land clear for the plough is practically non-existent, 
and with a ten shilling daily wage for common labour, the process 
of clearing land costs at the very least 151. per acre. Except 
when mosquitoes for a couple of months are bad—they will pro- 
bably disappear after reclamation—I know no drawback to as good 
a country for white men as I have come across in wide travels 
from Mexico to Alaska. 

Let a few words be interpolated here regarding that unfor- 
tunate choice of the 49th Parallel as boundary. As Sir Thomas 
Holdich, President of the Royal Geographical Society, so aptly 
remarks in his Political Frontiers and Boundary Making, it is as 
a rule the outlaw who makes the first squatter and it is the first 
squatter who makes the first boundary difficulty. England has 
by its nescience of geography and casualness in frontier delimi- 
tations not only lost vast districts, but brought about angry con- 
flicts which verged upon open hostilities by allowing a straight 
line in lieu of natural boundaries to form the frontier. A little 
further west where the 49th Parallel reaches the Pacific we lost 
the whole of the archipelago because of the nebulously worded 
treaty and were on the point of war with the United States 
of America. And why? Because a pig was shot by an 
American on San Juan Island and the slayer hauled before a 
British magistrate to whom the Americans denied jurisdiction. 
And war there would have been had not reason finally prevailed, 
and the dispute been left to the arbitration of a man whose selec- 
tion seems strange to-day, viz. the subsequent German Emperor, 
who gave his decision against us. This, A.D. 1859, and as we 
shall presently hear a murderer’s attempted escape over the 
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boundary line in the Lower Kootenay Valley, where it crosses the 
bottoms, aroused fierce racial antagonism just a quarter of a 
century later. In our disputes with America regarding boun- 
daries we have invariably been worsted, and there is more truth 
than is generally imagined about the old tale that England lost 
what are now the two finest States of the North West, Oregon 
and Washington, because the two English officers who were sent 
out in the year 1845 to report upon those countries described them 
as of little value. And why? Because these two enthusiastic 
fishermen discovered, to their great disgust, that the salmon of 
the Pacific Coast do not take the fly !? 


The few travellers who in pre-railway days managed to pene- 
trate into Kootenay, and have left more or less official accounts, 
speak uniformly with praise of it. ‘The hand of man would 
transform it into a terrestrial paradise’; ‘a little paradise’; ‘a 
spot so soft and lovely that a traveller fresh from the rugged 
sublimities of the mountains might almost be tempted here to 
spend the remainder of his days amid the surrounding beauties 
of Nature’ are a few expressions used by that early globetrotter, 
Sir George Simpson, when, as virtual king of the vast Hudson’s 
Bay Co.’s territories, he crossed the continent to the Pacific ; by 
the experienced explorer Father de Smet; by Colonel Hawkins, 
the head of the Boundary Commission, as well as by Palliser and 
Dr. Hector in their voluminous Blue Books in which lie enshrined 
the interesting results of the first systematic exploration of the 
Canadian Rockies sixty years ago. 

Beyond these long forgotten and somewhat inaccessible official 
reports there existed at the time of my first visit to Kootenay in 
the year 1882 hardly a line descriptive of the country. It is this 
circumstance which must plead as my excuse for raking up events 
of a past generation. But before doing so we have once more 
to refer to the vagaries of the eccentric Kootenay river. 

At a point about a hundred miles from its source the Kootenay 
approaches a small lake called Columbia Lake which at present 
is the source of the mighty ‘Great River of the West’ as the 
Columbia was called by its first explorers. A strip of gravelly 
land, little over a mile in width, level as a table, with pine trees 
of sixty or seventy years growth on it, separates the Kootenay from 
the lake, the latter being about six feet lower than the river at 
its ordinary level. This bar or flat—on the maps it is called Canal 
Flat—was unquestionably within historical times and probably 
within a century or so part of the river bed, the whole configuration 

? One of these two officers, half a century later, copied out for me with his 


own hand the diary he had kept in relation fo his mission; it throws interesting 
light upon incidente which have never bédonie public. 
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of the country showing that the Kootenay must have forked at 
this point, one branch flowing due north, the other due south, 
and thus forming a huge island 300 miles in length when they 
again joined. Thirty years ago when I constructed a canal across 
this gravel flat by which it was intended to take off some of the 
water and thus assist the reclamation of the bottomlands in the 
Lower Kootenay Valley, the work of excavation brought to light 
tree trunks and animal bones waterworn but otherwise fresh- 
looking, proving that it was the site of a river bed. Hence the 
interesting fact is established that what is now regarded as the 
source of the Kootenay was at one time the head of the Columbia, 
or in other words, the latter should really be called the Kootenay ! 

Curiously enough Nature has provided us with another and 
quite interesting proof that the Kootenay did at one time fork at 
Canal Flat. Kootenay Lake is one of the few sheets of water 
in the world that harbours the rare land-locked salmon. This is 
a Salmonidae which by its inability to return to its native briny 
element has become a freshwater fish by force of circumstances. 
In 1883 when I first visited the East or Upper Kootenay country 
I still saw hundreds of huge Quinnats wriggling over the shallow 
sandbars at the entrance of the Columbia Lake—a place known as 
the Sakmon Beds to which Indians as well as all the bear and 
eagles of the surrounding country used to flock. Battered, weak, 
covered with sores, gaunt, minus an eye or a portion of the lower. 
jaw, these fish after their long journey from the Pacific, in the 
course of which they climbed 2650 feet and travelled 1200 miles, 
were spectre-like wrecks of the sleek, lissom salmon that they one 
and all were when they entered the Columbia. It was, I believe, 
the longest journey in any part of the world. Likewise were 
the falls they leapt, the countless rapids they overcame, impelled 
by that wonderful anadromous instinct which causes them to 
deposit their spawn as far up rivers as they can get, the most 
formidable obstacles known to the ichthyologist. When, in con- 
sequence of some upheaval or catastrophic freshet, the great 
gravel bar between the Columbia Lake and the Kootenay came 
into existence, the journey of the salmon came to be terminated 
at the former. But there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
progenitors of the land-locked salmon upon which to this day 
subsist the Indians round Kootenay Lake came there when the 
impeding gravel flat did not exist. For at no time could salmon 
have ascended by the shorter route of the outlet to the lake, the. 
falls in that part of the river being much too high. 

This brings us to the concluding part of our task: to let 
personal experiences throw light and shadow upon the process 
of developing a corner of the Empire that had hitherto eluded 
the frontiersman’s activity. For the unavoidably frequent use 
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of the personal pronoun I must crave the long-suffering reader’s 
forbearance. 

Had George the Third’s inhibition to extend settlement beyond 
the sources of rivers draining to the Atlantic been in force 
in 1882 it would have put an end to the great railway-building 
race to the Pacific in which three great trans-continental American 
and Canadian lines were engaged, viz. the Northern Pacific, the 
Great Northern, and the Canadian Pacific, all of which to-day 
cross or touch the Kootenay country. They had reached the crest 
of the Rockies, but none of them had traversed that, from a rail- 
way-builder’s point of view, terrible strip of rugged mountains, 
criss-crossed by mighty rivers and cafions, some of which are 4000 
feet in depth, which intervenes between the main watershed and 
the Pacific Ocean. In those days, to reach the capital of British 
Columbia on Vancouver Island one had to make a round of many 
thousands of miles via Panama and San Francisco, and one could 
get to the shores of wild Alaska in far less time and with far less 
roughing than one could to those of Kootenay Lake. 

It took me four weeks of steady travel from New York to reach 
Bonners Ferry on the Lower Kootenay River—to-day you can do 
it in four days without once leaving your Pullman car. The last 
but one stage of my journey was performed on an open truck laden 
with rails and some pigs in crates that landed me in the Pen 
d’Oreille swamps whither the Northern Pacific had just penetrated 
with its construction camps. It was the last haunt of white men 
I was to come across; its name of Hang Town was not enjoyed 
without reason as I had ocular evidence, the arrival of the monthly 
pay-car having turned the place with its 2000 navvies into a hell 
of lawless riot, with sixshooters going off all round one. No horses 
being available I had to make my way on foot with two evil- 
looking Kalispel Indians to help me carry my outfit through tan- 
talising stretches of dense timber recently swept by fire. It took 
us several days to cover the intervening thirty miles or so to 
Bonners Ferry, however ‘light’ my outfit was. For I knew 
that on the trip to come it would mean shouldering it oneself at a 
pinch. I had gone through a fairly instructive apprenticeship 
during the preceding four years, which I had mostly spent in the 
then still incomparable hunting grounds of Wyoming, Montana 
and Utah. One rare and somewhat mysterious mountain beast* 
had however eluded me, and as rumour persisted in locating it in 
the unknown Kootenay country, it was to bag this beast that I 
had crossed the Atlantic and was now picking up the rudiments 

3 This was the Haplocerus montanus, better known as antelope-goat, or 
mountain-goat. It is found only on the Pacific Slope. At the time very little 
was known about it; no Zoo in Europe or America possessed a specimen, and 
I think I may claim that my description of the animal and its chase was the 


first, based on personal experience, published in Europe. See my Fifteen 
Years’ Sport and Life in Western America (Field Office, 1900). 
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of Chinook, the jargon of the Pacific Slope, from the sulky 
Kalispels, for the Indians I had previously hunted with on the 
eastern slopes-of the Rockies knew it not. 

Paradise was no word to describe the contrast presented by 
the ravishing scene of sylvan beauty and peace that burst upon 
my eyes on reaching the Kootenay River. Under a huge cotton- 
wood, on the edge of a vast meadow flanked by moderately high 
densely timbered hills, stood a small Indian encampment near 
which a few ponies were grazing, the waving masses of wild grass 
_ almost hiding them from view. A couple of teepees made of 
reed mats hung upon poles that converged at the top, leaving a 
small opening from which issued faint rings of smoke, occupied 
the foreground. On some trestles made of sticks near the river . 
bank lay a couple of bark canoes of a shape I had never before 
seen, for both prow and stern tapered like a torpedo to sharp 
points, while their fine ‘lines’ assured speed. On some other 
trestles over a smouldering fire lay split salmon of goodly size, 
and near them some scantily garbed squaws were preparing buck- 
skin by kneading deer skins with brain-matter. In the back- 
ground one saw a great sweep of the majestic river glinting in the 
evening sun, the banks as far as one could see being overhung by 
the biggest cotton-woods I had ever seen. Our arrival, unusual 
as was the advent of a white man, created not the faintest trace 
of excitement ; some stark naked, half-grown children and a barking 
dog or two were the only living things that as much as looked 
at us. The montonous drone of voices inside the teepees revealed 
that also here the vice of gambling had its victims, and nothing 
short of a thunderbolt in their midst would disturb the social 
calm of the redskins whilst thus engaged. Paying off the two 
Kalispels, who forthwith, uttering a grunt of satisfaction, disap- 
peared into the teepees, it took me some time and the exhibition 
of a bright half-dollar to get one of the squaws to ferry me across 
the river to Fry’s ranche in one of the canoes, which she deftly 
carried down the steep bank as were it of feather weight. The 
man I was in quest of was a half-breed named Dick Fry, so to 
speak the seigneur of his little world, which consisted of two or 
three log shanties, one of which was his store where he did his 
fur-trading with the Indians.. A stream of naked brats of all 
sizes, whose swarthy skins betrayed no sign that they were quarter 
white, left no doubt that Dick was a squaw-man, while the fact 
that I discovered him playing poker with four Indians left little 
doubt that his reputation of being the poker player par excellence 
was lived up to by him, a very shiny, much handled, old-pattern 
Winchester lying on the table as the stake of the game. 

Bonners Ferry was then the meeting place of three tribes of 
Indians: the Upper Kootenays from the higher reaches of the 
river, who were horse Indians; the Flatbows or Lower Keotenays 
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who lived in the valley itself, who were canoe Indians; and the 
Kalispels from their swampy homes in the Pen d’Oreille country, 
a nondescript tribe belonging to the U.S.A., who had already 
been sadly contaminated by contact with white men. They came 
thither for the sole purpose of gambling and robbing the unsophis- 
ticated Kootenays of the money they got for their peltries, while 
Master Fry’s deadly skill did to the Kalispels what they had done 
to the Kootenays, the survival of the fittest poker ‘keeping the 
cash,’ as Fry would laughingly explain ‘in the country.’ 

From him I obtained three 50 lb. sacks of flour and a little 
bacon and beans to vary the monotony of salmon and venison 
three times a day, for that was to be the menu of the future. 

. In return for my dollars Fry engaged for me two Lower Kootenays 
at 1 dollar a day who were to take me to their hunting grounds 
at the north end of Kootenay Lake where, as Fry asswred me, 
I could shoot all the mountain-goat I wanted and where no white 
hunter had ever been so far as he knew. Next morning saw me 
afloat in a freshly pitched canoe, my ‘hosts’ turning out to be 
Jock and Jill, the latter, Kankusco’s clootchman or squaw, 
proving, as Fry had predicted, the ‘ better man of the two,’ and a 
perfect wonder as a worker and at carrying loads up slopes of 
Matterhorn steepness. She was but a scraggy bundle of bones, 
scaling, I am sure, less than seven stone, and yet she would 
tripple up steeps with a load heavier than she was, and outstrip 
me who was shouldering a lesser one. Kankusco was a bit lazy 
after meals, but a capital hunter, and like all the Lower Kootenays 
ever good-humoured and laughter-loving. 

Never have I enjoyed a trip into the unknown more than I 
did that paddle down the stately river and over the crystal waters 
of the lake. With Jock in the prow and Jill in the stern, the 
grub and the rest of the outfit and myself distributed in the centre 
to give a perfect balance, it was the acme of peacefully luxurious 
travel. I could wield my paddle or remain idle, just as I chose, 
the others keeping up a steady stroke for hours, changing sides 
after every half dozen ‘ digs’ by flinging their paddles from one 
side to the other with a grace and rhythm it was a pleasure to 
watch. As we glided noiselessly round the countless bends we 
would come upon ducks galore, and be almost in their midst 
before they rose. Towards evening we would surprise deer 
coming to the water, and in the afternoon of the third day as 
we approached the lake we came upon vast numbers of wild 
geese populating some big swamps where the lake and river 
merged. 

It was a glorious afternoon when we glided out of the tree- 
bowered river into the mitror-surfaced lake flanked on both 
sides with snow-flecked peaks which threw their reflection upon 
the perfectly still water. Over the whole beautiful scene lay the 
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charm of absolute wildness and solitude—for there was not a white 
man living in, or house in, the whole of West Kootenay, a corner 
of Canada into which Wales could be crammed twice over. 
Crossing over to the nearest sandy beach so as to avoid the kind 
attentions of mosquitoes who had given us a bad doing in our © 
camps on the bottom land, my brightly silvered spoon-bait, the 
like of which had probably never before tempted those unsophis- 
ticated land-locked salmon, secured in a mile’s paddle three fine 
14 or 15 lb. specimens. Though the level of the lake was not at 
its lowest the line of high-water showed up plainly 20 feet up, 
great tree trunks, bleached white by long exposure, which storms 
at high-water season had flung there, showing to what prodigious 
height the lake rose. Next morning after repitching our frail 
bark craft we paddled up the eastern shore of the lake, passing 
on our way a rocky promontory with a steep bare face towards the 
lake. As we passed it Kankusco pointed out to me a broad streak 
of rusty brown that ran slantingly across its face, and as he did 
so he touched with his paddle some Express cartridges stuck in the 
belt round my waist causing me to conclude that some metal used 
for cartridges was found there. On we paddled and little did 
I dream that I was gaily floating past a fortune, a very big 
fortune.* My hunt after the mysterious mountain-goat, the beast 
that had lured me to the country, proved so successful that, had 
it not been that my stock of flour gave out, it would have been 
extended beyond the six weeks it lasted. As we were paddling 
down the western side of the lake homewards we met some Koote- 
nays who told us that a white man had come into the country a 
couple of weeks before, and that a second one—a younger man— 
had arrived a day or two later. They said the two were now busy 
‘scratching rocks’ viz. mining—the symbolic term used by the 
natives being the same they apply to the clawing action of the 
grizzly—and pointed to the just mentioned promontory as the 
scene of their operations. The latter lay almost opposite the place 
where we camped that night ; indeed we could see their campfires 
—they were a little distance apart—from ours quite plainly, it 
being only two miles or so across the lake. The spot became famous 
as one of the largest so-called ‘ pocket deposits’ of galena ever 
uncovered, and notorions as the scene of a very cold-blooded murder 

“ The famous Blue Bell Mine discovered here a few weeks later had, as I 
found out years later, been really first discovered by the earliest of all whites, 
except ignorant trappers, who had ever visited the lake. This was the 
Naturalist David Douglas who in 1825 was taken to it by Indians, who used 
the ore for casting primitive bullets for their flintlocks. He sent samples of 
the ore home, where it was found to contain only some 3/. worth of silver p.t., 
though it was almost pure lead (70 to 80 per cent.), and for this reason nobody 
paid any attention to it, though it was really a bonanza. The samples sent 
home by Douglas are still in the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street, and 


a big chunk of the Blue Bell ore occupies a place of honour among the interesting 
exhibits in the palatial British Columbia House at the bottom of Regent Street. 
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in which the older of the two men who had arrived first’ on the 
spot killed the younger and later arrival. 

As an event of this sort is the best possible advertisement 
for a newly discovered mining country—frontier logic arguing 
that men do not commit murder and attempt to assassinate 
magistrates for valueless stakes—the story of Kootenay’s 
rise would be incomplete without a brief reference to it. 
The first-comer was an American called Sprowle, who dis- 
covered the ledge at its northern end a day or two before 
the arrival of Hammil, a young Cornish mining expert sent to 
Kootenay by rich San Francisco capitalists, who staked off the 
southern end. In accordance with a common-sense interpreta- 
tion of the mining laws of the province’ Sprowle should have 
become the owner of the whole ledge which was just under 
3000 feet in length—a double claim—with which first discovery 
was then rewarded. He was a well-spoken, athletic American, no 
longer quite young, but of quite extraordinary energy and 
resourcefulness, but whose past record was a black one, as 
was discovered only too late. The dispute between Sprowle 
and Hammil at first took the ordinary course; a Gold Com- 
missioner being sent specially from Victoria to try the case. 
Hammil had the assistance of the best mining lawyer in 
British Columbia, while Sprowle had but my help to get up 
his case—I knew absolutely nothing about law—for he had 
implored me to assist him fight the case as he had. no money. 
His specious ways, and the fact that one naturally disliked wit- 
nessing justice being over-ridden by money-power and law quibbles, 
made me an easy victim. The trial which took place the next 
summer had many amusing and possibly unique features about it, 
some of which I described years ago in a book to which I have 
already referred. Sprowle came out with flying colours, but the 
wily opposing lawyer had detected some weak technical points, 
and by his advice Hammil’s backers appealed to the Supreme Court 
in Victoria, the trial coming off there the following winter. The 
result was that Sprowle‘lost his discovery claim with costs against 
him, and as he could not pay these he forfeited also his original 
claim, and hence was left absolutely ruined. It was one of those 
hard cases that make sensible men abhor quibbling law. On 
Sprowle the decision had a disastrous effect, the tiger was roused, 
and he openly threatened that he would kill Hammil the first 
time he put pick into the ledge, and me on sight. For in his 
unhinged state of mind the fact of my absence—I was away in 
Europe—and that the lawyer I had engaged was forced to absent 
himself on Government business had raised suspicions in his mind 


* Good as were the mining laws relating to alluvial gold mining, those 
relating to quartz mining, which was still an unknown industry in British 
Columbia, were defective, but the Kootenay: discoveries soon caused improve- 
ments to be made. 
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against me. Sprowle was as good as his word: he killed poor 
Hammil from ambush while he was resuming work on what the 
law had given him, and before that he made less successful prac- 
tice at me—he was really a fine shot when not rattled—a sudden 
swerve of my horse saving my life as Sprowle’s Winchester gave 
tongue from behind a tree a few feet from the twisting trail 
through dense timber along which I was trotting. The shot was 
fired at so close a range that my hand was powder-burnt. Two 
other unpleasant experiences with similar deadly intent followed, 
illustrating the intensity of Sprowle’s revengeful hatred. The 
frontier, like war, brings one strange bedfellows, and my experi- 
ences with this curious American—in so many respects the ideal 
of a pioneer, as I had full opportunities to discover in months of 
close association, during which in the course of dozens of weary 
rows up and down the river I often shared blankets with a man 
who had already more than one life to his score—were not the 
least remarkable incidents in fifteen years of frontier life.* 

If Hammil’s murder made a great stir throughout the Pacific 
Coast, Sprowle’s daring attempt to escape brought out incidents 
I have hinted at when animadverting to the unsuitability of taking 
as frontier an invisible straight line in lieu of a well-defined 
natural boundary, such as a river or crest of a mountain range. 
Sprowle, after shooting Hammil, made for Idaho, a quick-witted 
local constable (the first of his kind, in the same way that I was 
the first J.P. with which West Kootenay was blessed) engaging 
@ posse of armed Indians to cut-him off at the boundary line. 
While the axemen of the Boundary Commission, a quarter of a 
century before, had cut a swathe 100 feet in width through the 
densely wooded side-hills, no mark of any kind was left on the 
3 miles wide bottom where it was crossed by the 49th Parallel. 
Thus it came to pass that the question arose whether Constable 
Anderson when he covered the assassin with his rifle as the latter, 
not suspecting an ambush, walked right on to the officer, was 
standing on Canadian or on U.S.A. ground. The respective 
presses of the two countries aroused, as unfortunately is generally 
the case where international relations come into question, angry 
racial feelings. Added to it came the frantic efforts of the mur- 
derer’s relations and friends, efforts to get the President of the 
U.S.A. to take up the case: in fact there were present all the 
elements that cause big guns to go off. Diplomatic circles were 
fortunately not reached, so Hammil’s murder was duly avenged on 
the gibbet in Victoria gaol, much to the relief of all well-disposed 
persons. A rifleshot had so to speak made Kootenay famous: 


* I remember, years afterwards, relating this incident one night in a log 
shooting lodge in the Carpathians to Bethmann-Hollweg, with whom I shared 
close quarters. His comment reflecting upon my unpreparedness was 
characteristic of his race, good sportsman as, it is but fair to add, he then (1894) 
seemed to me to be, 
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without it, it would have taken years to bring about the boom 
that followed it. Where in 1882 I had not seen a white face 
in my six weeks’ trip, twenty years later no less than six railways 
traversed it, while an even larger number of lake-side towns with 
daily newspapers, telephones (infinitely cheaper and of better 
working than what the Londoner is blessed with), law-courts and 
bye-laws, with steamers by the dozen to ply its waterways, showed 
what great results the frontiersman can achieve in less than a 
generation. That to undefiled Nature his ruthless uncovering of 
her treasures spells ruin, is another story, quite another one, 
about which our grandchildren will probably have more to say 
than those who had a hand in it. 

Here I might perhaps be allowed to add a few words regarding 
the Lower Kootenay Indians, who, unlike any other tribe I had 
ever come across, were then still living in absolutely primeval 
conditions under their own patriarchal institutions. They had 
no reserve or agent over them, they were as uncontrolled by whites 
and as uncontaminated by them as if they lived in the moon, 
and, as their chief, St. Pierre, told me, when in the following 
year at the Government’s request I took a census of the tribe, 
none of his women had ever seen a white sister. They were all 
devout Roman Catholics, for just forty years before that wonder- 
ful missionary, Father Peter de Smet, had come among them 
and ever since they were visited once a year by the latter’s French 
successor—the only white man with whom they came into contact. 
The Flatbows, which was their original name, were but a tiny 
tribe consisting according to my count of 157 souls divided into 
37 families. They dwelt, during nine months of the year, in 
tents of reed mats on the bottoms we have heard so much about, 
subsisting entirely on the fish they caught and the game they 
killed, and, by the number of men whose bodies bore traces of 
tussles with grizzlies, their general average as hunters was high. 
For with their primitive muzzle-loading flint-locks—only a very 
few bucks were armed with Winchesters—grizzlies were foes to 
’ be dreaded. During the two or three months when the bottoms 
were overflowed the tribe dispersed, each family visiting their - 
special hunting grounds. The best of these were at the north 
end of the lake, and thither my faithful guide and companion 
took me, as we have heard, for that particular slice of Switzer- 
land was his, and bucks, as I found out, never trespassed upon 
each other’s preserves. But, on the other hand, when on his own 
ground nothing would prevent the ‘owner’ exercising his full 
rights. This trait played an important réle in the capture of 
Sprowle. Anderson with his men had waited for a couple of 
days for the murderer at the unmarked boundary-line, and he 
was thinking of giving up the job in the belief that Sprowle must 
after all have taken another route or have scrambled through the 
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dense woods at either side. He had given strict injunctions’ that 
no noise should be made by the watchers, when to his horror, in 
the early hours of the third day, one of his Indians fired at a bear 
who happened his way. The culprit who was the owner of that 
corner of the distrct by his shot unwittingly laid a trap into which 
the murderer forthwith tumbled. What happened was this: 
Sprowle in his race for life down the lake had been struck by a 
squall and his boat upset, losing his provisions thereby. Famished 
he had made his way towards the boundary-line and was only a 
few yards from it in the dense timber when he heard the shot, 
and, believing it to be fired by Indiang out hunting, from whom he 
could get food, walked straight up to Anderson’s rifle, who had 
seen him approach. But for that shot the man would have got 
away into Idaho and would probably have escaped his- fate 
altogether. 


What little further share I had in awakening Kootenay is 
soon told. A first quite casual, then more searching, examination 
of the various features I have touched upon, made me an enthu- 
siastic believer in the feasibility of the scheme already outlined, 
and expert advice I obtained confirmed my impressions. Then 
came some lobbying in Victoria where I succeeded in obtaining 
from the Government the two concessions I needed: one for 
constructing the canal in the Upper Kootenay Valley by which 
part of the river water was to be turned into the Columbia, for 
which work I got 30,000 acres selected land in that valley; the 
other one for the 40,000 acres over-flowed bottoms in the lower 
valley, which were to be mine at the nominal price of four shillings 
an acre as soon as reclaimed. 

But I was getting on too swimmingly, the shadows which 
_ bring out the lights in a picture were cast presently by resistless 
opposition. The all-powerful Canadian Pacific Railway then (1883) 
beginning their construction work through the Selkirks raised 
perhaps not quite unreasonable objection to my turning the Upper 
Kootenay River into the Columbia, because of the damage the 
increased volume of water might do to their railway line where it 
was to run alongside of the latter river. In consequence the 
Government insisted that the canal should be provided with a lock 
and gates, which of course quadrupled the cost of the ditch and 
prevented the very thing the canal was intended to bring about. 
However, as 80,000 acres of valuable land were at stake, I built 
the canal—the first one in British Columbia—though it caused 
the country some time afterwards the further expense of filling 
it in again, as it was feared some exceptionally high water might 
wash the whole caboodle into and down the Columbia and 
damage the C.P.R.! 

After completing the canal I tackled the widening of the lake 
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outlet, but as work in those early days was most expensive my 
few thousands were soon swallowed up and I realised, to use the 
expressive Western vernacular, that ‘I had bitten off more than 
I could chew.’ The English company to whom I turned over 
my concession, misled by incompetent advice, abandoned alto- 
gether the widening of the outlet, and expended great sums in 
erecting dikes along the river banks by which they expected to 
prevent the overflow. They proved worse than useless, for not 
only did the overflow continue behind the dikes by seepage, but as 
we read in Hudibras : 


Those banks and dams, that like a screen 
Should keep it out, now keep it in. 


I had refused to have anything to do with the diking scheme, as 
I foresaw exactly what happened, and I left the country a wiser 
though poorer man before the career of the company was cut 
short and the Government rescinded the concession. Thus these 
valuable tracts can now be turned to the patriotic use I have 
attempted to outline in the earlier pages of this article. 
Til as I could afford the loss of the money I had sunk in begin- 
ning the widening of the outlet, it had one satisfactory result, 
if not exactly for myself, at any rate for British Columbia. When 
I began my negotiations in Victoria in 1883 for my concession 
for the overflowed lands some wealthy foreign capitalists had 
become captivated with the Kootenay country in consequence of 
an examination they had caused to be made in the autumn of 
1882. When I reached Victoria in the spring of 1883 they had 
already rushed a Private Bill through the legislature—it lacked 
but the Governor’s signature to make it law—by which in return 
for building a short railway from the lake outlet to the Columbia 
river, which railway was really only a tramway less than twenty 
miles in length and which was to remain their property, they - 
were to receive, besides other valuable rights, a huge free land 
grant of 750,000 acres. This grant took in every yard of land 
round Kootenay Lake, where soon afterwards many other mines 
besides the Blue Bell were discovered, as well as the 40,000 acres 
of overflowed land. In spite of violent opposition on their part 
and tactics more amusing to look back upon than they were to 
face, I succeeded in getting my little concession from the Minister 
of Lands. As a result of my success the capitalists, also poorer in 
money but wiser in experience, retired altogether from the under- 
taking. Thus what soon afterwards turned out to be one of the 
richest mineral districts in North America was, so to speak, saved 
to the province and to individual exploitation by its own people. 


Wituiam A. BAILuie-GRoHMAN. — 





AUTOMATIC WRITING: 
ITS USES AND 1TS VERIFICATION 


It is considered that Automatic Writing has played a large part 
in converting people to belief in an after-life, and, naturally, 
it runs the gauntlet of severe criticism from the sceptics, some of 
whom do not hesitate to denounce its practice as being hysterical 
and morbid owing to the fact that a similar form of writing is 
demonstrated in hysterical cases in the great nerve hospitals of 
Europe. 

There are two sides to every question. 

A distinguished French investigator classes such writing under 
the heading of intellectual phenomena in both its manifestations, 
i.e. the strictly automatic, where the hand or forearm is tem- 
porarily paralysed and devoid of any feeling while the power of 
writing is retained ; and the inspirational or intuitional, when the 
automatist becomes mentally aware of the substance of the 
communication before the hand moves at all. 

Automatic writing is certainly a faculty to be exploited, and 
many will agree that further investigation is necessary before 
it can be confined entirely to hospital cases or relegated uncon- 
ditionally to the rubbish heap. 

In my case, the writing comes to me when in a strictly normal 
condition, and unless I am in good health it does not assert itself. 
I have never felt that the movements of my hand were cut off 
entirely from my conscious intelligence, but the sensation is that 
of another hand over mine, guiding it (as a child is taught to 
write), varied by a mental perception which appears in some 
inexplicable way to control the physical action. 

A common criticism of this automatic writing is, that, con- 
sidering so much of it is supposed to come through the agency 
of departed spirits, information concerning the conditions of a 
future existence is vague, and the evidence often conflicting. 
Whether second-hand experiences of a state that, logically 
speaking, may vary individually as much in one life as. another, 
apart from the fact that it applies only to the future, would benefit 
us to any extent during our present life is a debatable question. 
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But we must also take into consideration the fact that there 

‘is still a great deal of honest doubt as to the survival of per- 
sonality and the conscious existence of the individual after bodily 
death. 

Automatic writing is not always supernormal—that is to say, 
does not always originate from excarnate individuals. It has 
been proved that sensible and accurate messages have been received 
through the means of automatic writing from the living, irre- 
spective of space, and this system of human telegraphy may be 
carried to a very fine point when it is pre-arranged by two suitable 
people who are mentally attuned. This has the advantage 
of testimony by word of mouth from the experimenters on 
both sides, without the disadvantage of disbelief on the part of 
the sceptics as to the existence of one or the possibility of a 
striking proof of identity placed to the credit of another’s sub- 
conscious self. But the opening up of the resources of the mental 
powers claims inquiry, especially as almost daily events show they 
are far from being exhausted, and automatic writing should be 
judged by its results (exclusive of its origin), whether it be 
ghostly or human. Anything proven has a certain value, and if 
mental anguish be relieved in the smallest degree in these times 
of almost universal suffering, the media through which this has 
been achieved are worthy of consideration. 

It is some years ago since I became interested in the subject, 
and my interest was aroused entirely by imperative messages 
given for me to a perfect stranger by one who had passed over, 
and whom I had known during his lifetime. These messages 
were unsolicited, and, if he had not spontaneously given very 
decided proofs of his personality, some of which were unknown 
to me then, but since proved to be correct, I doubt if 
I should have carried out his wish to be allowed to develop my 
latent faculty in order to enable him to write directly through my 
hand. My personal knowledge of psychic experiments was then 
nil, and those I had heard of were limited to a few primitive and 
extremely silly attempts to find out future events of no importance. 
The writing developed and as it became coherent I found this 
‘personality,’ Dr. Neil, was very particular that I should take a 
critical attitude and be careful to sift all matter given to me, as 
well as to substantiate everything, so far as possible, looking 
for practical results to justify his object. 

Before very long I was able to verify a message. The story 
is trivial, but the fact of my information being correct enabled 
me to give practical help in a very deserving case, and decided 
me once for all to continue the study of a subject which has led 
me on to other and more interesting developments, under the 
game guidance. 
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The first part of the message was written through the hand 
of a friend, whose sister and I were present at the time. The 
message was as follows : ‘There are people in distress at 3 Smith 
Street in this town. Tell Miss Vaile to go and see what she 
can do for them.’ We could get no name and no more par- 
ticulars were forthcoming until the evening, when I was alone, 
and then I was told, in writing of course, that the people at 
3 Smith Street had recently lost their parents and were in need 
of work. I was asked, in the event of not finding them at the 
address given, to make inquiries as to their whereabouts. The 
next morning I went on my mission in a dubious frame of mind, 
to discover, after a little difficulty, that Smith Street was in a 
poor part of the town, and that No. 3 was standing empty, with 
‘To Let’ in the window. A woman next door told me the 
name of the people who had lived there, and where they had 
gone, volunteering the information that two deaths had occurred 
in the family in the last three months, and that she had heard 
they were left in very poor circumstances. On my calling at the 
new address, a sad-looking young woman opened the door. I 
explained that a friend had told me they were in trouble, and 
I had come to help them. She invited me in without question, 
and I had no difficulty in gaining her confidence. It was a sad 
case. Both she and her sister were very delicate and unable to 
get work. One had been trained for a profession but she had lost 
her posts successively through ill-health, which prevented her 
going out regularly, and she was not in a position to make a 
private connexion, which was their only hope of earning a living. 


* Poor as they were, they were obviously not the class to beg, 


and their natural reticence had brought them to a very low pass; 
as a matter of fact I know now that a great deal of the ill-health 
was due to lack of sufficient food. There was no difficulty in 
helping them; now circumstances are changed, they are well, 
happy and prosperous. 

Concentration necessary for the practice of automatic writing 
will sometimes lead to the development of a kéener sense of the 
intuitive faculty. In the course of time the actual writing 
beomes unnecessary in order to convey information unknown to 
the sensitive, which can be distinctly impressed on the mind. 
But it is wise not to reject such a simple method as the use of 
a pencil, for writing is visible evidence : also, when a prediction 
so given takes time to work out completely, the investigator will 
find it more satisfactory to turn to a page where the details are 
inscribed than to trust entirely to memory. 

The following is one which was fulfilled so many years 
after it was first given that I regret the original writing 
was destroyed in mistake. Happily I had taken the precaution 
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of confiding its purport to several ‘righteous souls,’ making sure 
of adequate testimony in the event of a correct prediction. 

Dr. Neil takes a great interest in my circle of friends, and 
asked me to make a point of knowing a certain Mrs. Burton.’ 
He wished me specially to interest her in the subject of spirit 
communication and to give her the benefit of all I had been 
able to prove, a course of action which was then contrary to my 
rule of keeping these matters strictly to myself. 

We had interests in common and I came to know her and her 
husband, Major Burton, very well, and many were the discus- 
sions we had on all branches of psychology. It was an advantage 
to me, for Mrs. Burton had mixed in scientific society and had 
the subject at her finger-tips; moreover, she was profoundly 
sceptical regarding all psychic matters, critical to a degree, and 
openly acknowledged that only proofs of memory surviving death 
from a personal friend could convince her of any sort of exist- 
ence beyond the grave. So far, she had never come across any- 
body with practical experiences of this kind, and she became much 
interested in the various messages I received, for like many other 
sceptical souls she dreaded the apparent finality of death. 

‘Later, I received further messages by the medium of auto- 
matic writing from Dr. Neil, showing the need for giving her 
reasons for a happier belief. It was an emphatic statement that 
Major Burton would die suddenly, abroad, in a hot, unhealthy 
climate at no very distant date. They were starting for India 
almost immediately, and I begged for permission to tell them, 
hoping it might prevent him from taking a possible appointment 
in an unhealthy district and so avoid the danger. This was 
refused, on the grounds that nothing could alter his fate. 

When the War with Germany broke out they were again 
in India, and at first it seemed unlikely that Major Burton would 
be involved in it, as his regiment was not amongst those sent to 
Flanders ; but later he received orders for Mesopotamia, where 
he was hit by a bullet in a vital part and killed instantaneously. 

The sequel to this will be best explained in a letter I have 
just received from Mrs. Burton in answer to one I wrote asking 
for her approval and corroboration of the above : 


Dear E.—I have read your account. . . . One important point you 
do not mention, the fact that Jack gave such good proofs of his identity 
so soon after his death, so quickly putting an end to one’s misery and 
uncertainty—proofs so convincing and so many, they would take too long 
to enumerate. Some of them perhaps could be explained by telepathy, 
but it is unlikely that you could have told me things long forgotten by 
myself and persisted in even in spite of my flat contradictions. With 


1 It is important that I should state here that all the names given in this 


article are fictitious. ‘s 
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regard to the silver cup, telepathy was impossible in that case: don’t you 
remember it disappeared when Jack’s things were sent home? We were 
sure it had been stolen, it seemed the only possible explanation, but Jack’s 
message (which we wrote down at the time) was that he ‘knew it was 
safe and would arrive.’ Now after sixteen months it has done so without 
a word of explanation and no clue as to who sent it. 
In case you would like to publish this I will sign it. 
Etzanok Burton. 


‘The silver cup’ alluded to by Mrs. Burton was one which 
Major Burton had deposited in a safe place before he went into 
action. This fact, which he purported to state most emphatically, 
was unknown to anyone in England at the time the communi- 
cation was received. 

A few lines from another correspondent will complete the 
evidence : 
As regards the prediction of Major Burton’s death, you told me of it 
as far back as 1911, all of which came true to the smallest detail. 


Mrs. Burton has been a friend of mine for some years, and of course 
I knew him too, and can realise how much all this means to them both.—M. 


Another prediction, brief and very much to the point, was 
not only true but successful in its primary object, namely, to 
relieve unnecessary suffering. It was given to me for a Mrs. 
Wood and was wonderfully helpful, owing to her faith in Dr. 
Neil’s messages after years of personal investigation. 

People connected with the Royal Navy will remember how 
the Declaration of War was instantly followed by the news that 
our Fleet had sailed, destination unknown, bringing home to 
them the realisation of what war might mean, before others could 
taxe in the stupendous possibilities. A false report at the end of 
August of a naval engagement, with loss of certain ships, caused 
many needless fears. Mrs. Wood’s apprehension for the safety 
of her son, an officer in one of His Majesty’s ships, aroused Dr. 
Neil’s interest and sympathy for her evident distress and its 
undoubtedly harmful effect on her health. 

‘Tell her from me,’ he wrote, ‘to put this anxiety out of her 
mind. The boy will be in very. great danger, but he will come 
out of it all right and with distinction. If she is calm it is better 
for him. He may be wounded but there need be no anxiety— 
he will be all right.” Subsequently he told me to make her 
realise that there was something to face in the near future (it 
was better for a woman of her temperament to be prepared, he 
said) : and to remind her when the time came that there need 
be no anxiety—promotion being the outcome of the engagement. 

Shortly after this the boy’s ship was in action. I was naturally 
a little anxious, but Dr. Neil reassured me Frank Wood was safe, 
and that a telegram was on its way to his Mother. It arrived 
3nD2 
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about three hours after I received this message, and stated briefly 
that he was wounded. 

Mrs. Wood wrote to me, hoping that Dr. Neil would give her 
more particulars, but all he would say was ‘Thé danger is over. 
There is no suffering—no limbs lost,’ and I believe she settled 
down quietly to wait for further news. It came, after a little 
delay, from the doctor who was attending the case, and was 
satisfactory in corroborating our message. 

When we heard the description of the terrible injuries inflicted 
on those at the boy’s side, we realised that the great danger pre- 
dicted was not a mere fagon de parler, apart from the fact that the 
wound he received so narrowly missed a vital spot. Convales- 
cence took many tedious months, but the distinction gained was 
great, and the experience was not harmful in its after-effects. 

A second message regarding this young officer was given, 
saying he would emerge safely and unwounded from his next and 
inevitable naval engagement. ‘ Nothing to fear this time,’ wrote 
Dr. Neil. 

Mrs. Wood was out of town when another brush with the 
enemy was reported, and my only information was from the news- 
paper reports, which gave no news of her son’s ship having been 
in action. Immediately I received the following message for 
Mrs. Wood—“‘ the boy is unhurt, write to his mother and tell her.’ 


It was quite correct. The ship had been in the thick of the 
fighting and, although there were many casualties on board, he 
was not wounded. When I wrote to Mrs. Wood she had had 
no word of her son, but my letter was supplemented by a line 
from him the same day, saying ‘All well.’ I submitted this 
account to Mrs. Wood and have received the following answer : 


Having read the manuscript of my son’s case carefully I can corro- 
borate all. 

The whole subject is of great interest to me as I have had the advantage 
of seeing so much of the automatic writing, and watching the wonderfully 
accurate developments for so many years, and it has been a happiness to 
me to help you in difficult cases of need which were brought to our know- 
ledge in this way. 

To me the greatest proofs of personality surviving death are not so 
wonderful as the desire to care for the suffering ones ‘left ae invari- 


ably shown in the messages. 
sind Woon. 


When once a channel is opened through which thoughts out- 
side the medium’s conscious mentality enter, it is astonishing how 
much automatic writing can be traced to the subconscious influence 
of the living. This is so potent a factor, that one hesitates 
to ascribe messages to the dead, however genuine they may appear, 
before exhausting the possibility of a living human source. 
The author, whether living or dead, can occasionally be identified 
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by the handwriting. The-style of a letter in either case will also 
help to give a clue to his identity : but apart from that, judging 
by practical experiences, I think a critical medium can distinguish 
between messages from the living and a disembodied spirit deliber- 
ately using the brain or hand necessary to convey the information 
‘it’ desires to give in readable form. In the former case, although 
it is extraordinary how strongly the hand can be controlled by 
the power of thought at any distance (materially speaking), gener- 
ally the writing is feeble and not very convincing; while in the 
latter, I find there is a consciousness of another’s personality over 
and above my own—someone else using my hand with a consider- 
able amount of force, whilst I am standing by and observing, with 
keen interest, points of character and experiencing sensations of 
physical ailments or suffering, especially those manifested at the 
time of death by the communicator. 

Theosophists tell us the appearance of the spirit of the indi- 
vidual in what is called the Astral Body is by no means confined 
to the dead. There are well-authenticated stories of apparently 
substantial ghosts appearing and being mistaken by several inde- 
pendent witnesses for the real person, the real person being alive 
at the time some distance away, awake, in good health, and 
innocent of any attempt at experiments of such a nature. 

But I have only on two occasions distinguished a living per- 
sonality at my side in the way I have just described—one being 
in the middle of the night, when I was awakened by a sense of 
an old lady of my acquaintance (whose regular habits would imply 
that at that time she was sound asleep) calling me to get up and 
write. I found a pencil and paper and received a letter written 
rapidly in her handwriting, needless to say with my hand. She 
had been lost, she said, and brought to me by a friend she had 
met unexpectedly. This friend was dead, she knew, and she 
had come to the conclusion that she must be dead too. She 
wanted to say goodbye and told me all her affairs were in order, 
with the exception of a slight matter to which I promised to 
attend. She mentioned one or two of her treasures, and finished 
by telling me she had left a certain protégée a legacy ensuring 
her 451. a year. 

As she was very reserved and had a great dislike to anything 
of an uncanny nature, I was unable, when we next met, to broach 
the subject to her beyond leading her on to talk of her curios; 
but I found she did possess some she had described to me that 
night, and others, strangely enough, she bought subsequently. 
Several years later she died. It was then discovered that she 
had left the person mentioned an annual income of 54l. (not 
45l.), a fact I have reason to believe was only known to her and 
her solicitor. ; 
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The other case was the proximity of the spirit of a lady, 
strong enough for me to feel and describe details of past ill- 
health, physical sufferings, and the taste of a drug it had been 
necessary to give her, the lady in question being out of her mind 
and in an asylum. It is significant that I was not sensible of 
anything applicable to her present physical or mental condition : 
although there are marked characteristics that have developed 
since it became necessary to place her under control, I have only 
been able to describe those previous to her mental derangement. 
Both she and her husband (Mr. and Mrs. D——) were complete 
strangers tome. I practically knew nothing of them apart from 
the fact that they existed and were connexions of a lady of my 
acquaintance, who gave me Mr. D——’s address and advised me 
to send the information direct to him as requested. The following 
are quotations from the letter I sent to Mr. D——, together with 
a message referring to some private affairs that were causing 
her anxiety. 

I want you to write, I am alive. My friend has spoken to you of me. 
Her name is A——. I am not in the body that was mine. It is only at 
times I am able to use it. . . . If you could settle my husband’s mind 
about me I should be grateful. It is misery to him to think that I am 
out of my mind. My mind is quite clear and strong, but I cannot use 


that body any more. It hurts me that I cannot speak to him and tell 
him I am not there, and I want to care for my little child and make 


him strong 


I refused to send the message without some proof of identity : 
and received the following communication from Dr. Neil, refer- 
ring to Mrs. D——. ‘I want you to do all you can to enable her 
to give full information. It is not an uncommon case, but it is 
seldom possible to give the position from the spirit side. We are 
helping to prove her identity.’ A few days later she gave me 
nine proofs. The first was memory of some article she possessed 
in the shape of a rose ; the others, descriptions of a foreign country 
where they stayed, her favourite colour, one of her dresses and 
so on, personal details only of individual interest ; and lastly she 
showed me herself sitting gazing into the distance and nervously 
biting at her little finger. With this I received more automatic 
writing from Dr. Neil: ‘ She is very impatient of her husband 
thinking the “‘ person’’ is herself—-cannot understand how it is he 
is not able to see it is someone entirely different: This must be 
sent to Mr. D—— at once. We must go step by step. First 
Mrs. D—— must be pacified and the only way is to convince him 
she is not in that body—to make her feel sure he has got her 
message and believes it is really from her, and to make her sure 
she can send him more when necessary.’ I sent all this to 
Mr. D—— and received the following reply : 
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Dear Miss Vartz,—I have received your letter and the enclosure, which 
I have read with much interest. I have long been of the opinion that 
my wife’s real self was absent from her body, or rather that some part 
of her was absent, for, though something alive remains which retains 
some of the characteristics, it is very unlike her real self. - As to the proofs 
of identity given, I recognise all except the ninth. I don’t remember her 
habit of biting her finger. .. . 

Yours sincerely, 
Ww. D—. 


And another letter followed shortly : 


I told you in my last letter that I did not remember my. wife having 
a habit of biting her finger. . . . A sister of mine tells me that she 
remembers the habit perfectly, also the way my wife’s eyes would light up 
when she smiled... . 
When I met him, Mr. D—— gave me particulars of his wife’s 
illness, after which she gradually got more delicate : ultimately 
sinking into a cataleptic state, lying perfectly stiff with her eyes 
closed for several days. After this it was necessary to place her 
in an asylum. He showed me ‘the rose.’ It is an ingenious 
silver ornament that unscrews and changes into the form of a 
full-blown rose, a unique possession. 


Telepathy that takes the form of automatic writing is remark- 
ably interesting and accurate when prearranged by two suitable 
experimenters. The sense of the communication is received with- 
out much difficulty, but the vocabulary is that of the medium . 
rather than that of the control—unless the control be an excep- 
tionally strong personality and the medium exceedingly. subser- 
vient. There are so many well-known examples of this that I 
propose only to give one, for the reason that the development was 
entirely different from what we intended, and the man, Mr. Innes, 
who was at the time ‘somewhere on active service,’ totally 
ignorant on the subject of psychical research, apart from what I 
wrote to him. The experiment was purely precautionary, sug- 
gested to relieve his sister’s mind, if possible, in the event of 
his being taken prisoner. I knew him very little, and was not in 
the habit of writing to him at all, until I sent a letter explaining 
how to communicate with me should he at any time be unable 
to write to his people, and I arranged that if he were reported 
missing I would look for a message every evening at nine o’clock. 
Dr. Neil wrote: ‘You will have no difficulty in establishing a 
line of communication between you.’ No letters passed between 
us after this and no attempt to convey information was made until 
nearly five months later, when, on the 4th of May, at 9.40 a.m., 
the following came through : ‘ My senses seem to be leaving me— 
there is only time to send you word I was wounded and was taken 


by the enemy.’ 
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It seemed to me too feeble to be at all convincing, and as I 
had him very much on my mind I felt the message might be 
imagination due to my anxiety. As I was thinking this, there 
was @ quick vibration which shook my hand : it wrote a Capital D 
and scribbled something illegible, and then a strong feeling came 
over me that he was in distress. I asked Dr. Neil to go to him 
at once. 

A week later a postcard was sent to me written by Mr. Innes 
to his sister. It was dated April 26, and signed by a nickname 
which I am not aware of having seen before, and, comparing it 
with the Capital D I had written automatically, it appeared to 
be identical : at least it is considered so by those who have seen 
it. 

I wrote to him saying that I had received a message from him 
on the 4th of May and had answered it immediately, giving no 
clue as to the nature of the answer. A letter came to me from 
him at the end of the month signed, as usual, Donald Innes, 
saying he had sent me a message on the 4th of May and had 
received an answer in this way. His nerve was badly affected 
by the incessant shelling—but, after sending a call for help to me, 

in a short time he felt that I had got it all right, and instead of 

fear, he began to feel calm, strong and quite happy, and when 
it came to charging through a village amongst shells and ‘ curtain 
fire’ the excitement he experienced was tremendous and he 
thoroughly enjoyed it! 

He told me, when home on leave a short time ago, that the 
message I got on the 4th, ‘My senses seem to be leaving me, 
there is only time to send you word I was wounded and was 
taken by the enemy,’ he did not consciously send. All he could 
manage in the noise and confusion was a cry to me, and he sent 
it between 9.30 and 10 that very morning, and what he took to 
be the answer—his uplifted state of mind and calmed nerves— 
came about ten. 

He gave me an accéunt of some incidents of a few days before, 
which may throw a little light on the subconscious message that 
reached me. On the 1st of May they had orders to hold a fort 
at any cost, for no supports could be sent; had they failed the 
whole company must have been killed or taken prisoners. They 
held it. On the 2nd there was a heavy bombardment which was 
so deadly in its effects that it caused great confusion and drove 
the men inside the fort for safety. One big shell crashed through 
the concrete apron and Mr. Innes, with others, fainted from the 
shock and concussion. In a letter that I received from him he 
wrote ‘ Before losing consciousness my last impression from the 
shouts and confusion was that we had been cut off and sur- 
rounded.’ 
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We are still continuing our ‘ wireless’ and he is successful in 
sending me information which, although brief, is accurate. 
One more point that I think worth recording is this: when 
Mr. Innes regained his nerve on the 4th of May, and in times of 
danger since, he has been conscious of a strong personality near, 
guiding him here and there, making him do things ‘on the jump,’ 
as he expressed it in the course of conversation at a future time, 
when he gave me a fairly accurate description of Dr. Neil ; adding 
that the impression he received was that of an athlete. Now, 
Mr. Innes knew nothing of Dr. Neil and his co-operation with 
me: he had no idea of our theory that much can be done by a 
medical man on ‘ the other side’ to allay pain or fear, nor of his 
efforts to help in nervous cases where a stronger mind may control 
the patient with a beneficial result, many of which results can 
be classed under the name of coincidences, incidents coinciding 
with written promises : and the description of an athlete was not 
applicable to the doctor as I knew him in life, but I remembered 
later I had heard from one of his old friends that in early days 
he had achieved great distinction and played a leading part in 
various forms of sport. 
Mary E. MonresirH. 
(‘ Elisabeth Vaile.’) 
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THE REVIVAL OF VILLAGE SOCIAL LIFE 


Ir is an interesting phase and a marked feature of the present 
preoccupation with agricultural life and developments, that the 
social aspect of rural revival assumes a primary importance in the 
views not only of philanthropists and social reformers, but of the 
statesmen and other leading men of the day. 

If consensus of opinion now attributes chiefly to the enclosure 
of land, whether avoidable or unavoidable, the decay of agri- 
cultural prosperity and the depopulation of our village homes, 
and finds that in the resettlement of the people on the soil and 
their personal interest in the land lies the best prospect of 
creating a contented and prosperous peasant class and of staying 
the exodus to the towns, there is the further recognition that 
to effect these ends the social amenities and attractions of rural 
life must rank equally in importance with the Small Holding 
Schemes and other more ambitious ideals of land reform. 

The Land Report of 1913 strongly accentuates this side of the 
question. The Departmental Reports on the settlement of ex- 
soldiers and sailors on the land affirm the same principle, and 
maintain that the dullness of country villages has been one of 
the contributing causes of rural depopulation, and that, to attract 
a large number to the land, provision must be made for the 
introduction into rural communities of the amusements and 
interests hitherto only available in the towns. In the words of 
one of the Reports of recent days, what is needed to draw the 
people to agricultural pursuits is ‘the creation of a community of 
small holders living their own lives with the best social amenities 
of village life, in which would be present all the trades usually 
found in a village of any size, and as many others as could be 
attracted to it.’ 

The Garden City movement is associated with the same ideals, 
and the Agricultural Organisation Society has not only recognised 
the various defects of our rural social system but has in its wide 
embracing activities, its illuminating “suggestions and able 
administration already achieved some valuable reforms. 

Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. C. Turnor and other agricultural 
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writers emphasise the importance of this aspect of the question. | 
Mr. Prothero contrasts the older system, when peasants were 
seldom without opportunities of rising in life, with the present 
position of the rural labouring class, and maintains that, to lift 
the labourer from apathy and hopelessness into contentment and 
happiness, an interest and a meaning must be given to village 
life. 

Nor can we fail to realise that this particular period of our 
nation’s history furnishes an unique opportunity for considering 
the social needs of the rural population, equally with the claims 
of our soldiers and sailors returning from-the War who may wish © 
to settle on the land. 

There is no need to divide endeavours into two watertight 
compartments. The wants of our disabled men, of others 
desirous of laying down the sword for the pruning hook, and the 
crying needs of our village labouring class, are all part of the 
same momentous question and must be dealt with as one vast 
whole. Rural life must be made worth living for the civilian 
element and our soldiers and sailors alike. 

If the State will but extend to the labouring classes in our 
villages the facilities for a prosperous life on the land which 
they offer to our Service men, and the educational advantages 
associated with Land Settlements and Demonstration Farms; if 
voluntary effort will but bestir itself in our country districts, and 
if the owners of property will assist those wishing to settle on 
the land, the opportunities afforded will be rife with possibilities, 
the prosperity of rural England practically assured, and the 
betterment of agricultural conditions already in view. 

But the co-operation of State and voluntary effort recognised 
as all-essential in principle is in practice faced with many ~ 
obstacles. Some of our endeavours have been on wrong lines, 
and more ambitious undertakings have preceded rather than 
followed, and been substituted for instead of associated with, 
social reforms which should have led up to greater things. Model 
cottages with good-sized gardens fail to attract in the monotony 
of village existence, in the absence of facilities for sale of produce 
and the impossibility of gratifying legitimate aspirations for a 
rise in life. Neither is definite guidance forthcoming for the 
betterment of rural conditions beyond vague generalities on the 
advantages of Institutes, of Co-operative Societies, etc., and pious 
aspirations that life should be made more attractive on the land. 

In the absence of concrete proposals or the co-ordination of 
the various social movements in hand, it is sought in these pages, 
while reviewing the present position in country districts, to 
establish the principles which, it-is urged, should be the basis 
of successful rural revival, to demonstrate that these principles 
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must find their outward expression and embodiment in. the 
Village Hall and its surroundings, the education and recreative 
centre of all village interests; to prove that organisation of all 
available resources is essential to success, and to accentuate the 
fact that provision for the needs of our ex-soldiers and sailors 
returning to their native villages can be associated with these 
schemes for the fuller social life of the agricultural community. 

The State in the past has done but little in the matter. The 
practical assistance given in Germany, Denmark and Holland 
to all agricultural developments, the great importance attached 
by the Governments of those countries to the creation of a con- 
tented and prosperous peasant class, and the fostering care of 
any scheme which has as its object the social welfare of the 
agricultural population have been unknown quantities in English 
legislation. And though in late years rural reform has figured 
prominently in the policy of both the Unionist and Radical 
parties, little encouragement has been given to the various 
attempts to place the people on the land, to forward cottage 
building when undertaken by private enterprise, to secure small 
holdings for those who need them, and by the provision of Credit 
Banks to give the financial assistance generally required in one 
stage or another of a small-holding cultivation. 

Reactionary influences which claim that what was good 
enough in olden days must be good enough now are again deter- 
rents to beneficial change, while the apathy of the people them- 
selves must be taken into account. Where efforts have been made 
in rural areas by some keen social reformers to awaken the 
villagers to possibilities ahead and to quicken the desire for land, 
the first response has been often of a discouraging character, and 
only when some acreage has been acquired through the energy 
of a few members of a Society formed for the purpose is the 
latent desire for small holdings eventually revealed. 

The same thing is seen in rural social reform. Doles are in 
many cases preferred to the means provided for a rise in life, 
and handsome gifts at Christmas more appreciated than help 
given to stand on one’s own if this infers a little more strenuous 
exertion or some delay in receiving a remunerative return. It 
is on account of this ingrained preference—the fruits of earlier 
dependence and poverty—for temporary assistance rather than 
for the means to obtain later prosperity of a permanent character 
that new schemes must centre on the rising generation, less 
hopelessly imbued with the traditions of ages and still open to 
healthy ambitions and inspiring ideals. 

For this reason the Secondary Schools and Farm Institutes 
serve more than a higher educational purpose in removing a 
promising lad from the fatal example of a loafing father’s slack- 
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ness and inefficiency or in placing an idle son under more effectual 
control than a cottage home now supplies. 

A visit to the countryside, a walk up the village street, friendly 
words with the young folk and a call at the Cottage Homes 
will show to what a limited extent the agricultural classes have 
shared in the progressive social measures of recent years 
benefiting the towns. 

For to an intelligent observer such a visit will reveal the needs 
of the agricultural labourer in the tiny cottage in which it is 
impossible to bring up a family in decent conditions—of the 
small tradesman unable to get even a paddock in which to keep 
the horse required for his daily rounds—of the small holder 
who, in view of the shortage of land to let or sell, cannot enlarge 
the holding, the success of which justifies more ambitious plans, 
and of the boys and girls just leaving school with no helping 
hand to give them a start in a career, no amusements and recrea- 
tions to keep them contented in country life. 

Our village homes are the best exponents of the social wants 
of the countryside. In one cottage you may find a hardworking 
woman, the sempstress of the village, slaving all day to make a 
living in the cramped conditions which make it impossible to 
employ the girls with whose help, in an airy room, she could 
probably make a thriving business while supplying them with 
the means of earning a few shillings a week. In another, the 
overworked mother of a family is slowly losing health and strength 
for want of the rest and change there is no one at hand to supply. 
A little further on, in a labourer’s home, you may find a child 
of defective sight or dull of hearing, given up as hopelessly 
incurable in default of the specialised treatment there is no friend 
to procure. And yet in another cottage a boy or girl of excep- 
tional talent is condemned to some blind-alley employment or 
uncongenial occupation for want of the guiding hand and prac- 
tical help which the Care Committee or Welfare Worker supplies 
in the towns, and in the absence of any opportunities of getting 
the start in life in which the abilities of the individual would 
ensure the greater success. 

The village school tells the same tale of wasted or misspent 
energy in the efforts made to bring up the boys and girls to the 
required standards in subjects useless to them in later life, while 
the manual instruction, the special teaching in hygiene, cookery 
and domestic science for the elder girls, and the instruction to 
the boys which should give a bias in favour of agricultural life 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

Or if we comé to the compensating advantages which life in 


‘the country should obviously supply, we find that even in these 


respects the privileges in the urban centres are often greater 
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than those enjoyed in country districts. The provision of land 
for recreational purposes, and its profitable use by the various 
sections of the community, are found more frequently in city 
suburbs, and ofttimes in the towns themselves (though naturally 
on a very limited scale), than in the very heart of the country. 
Like the shipwrecked mariner, with ‘water, water everywhere, 
and not a drop to drink,’ it is a case too often in rural areas— 
of land on every side, and not a scrap to use. 

In how many schools in the environs of London, good cricket 
and football grounds are provided, and only lately a move- 
ment has been initiated to develop the organisation of games in 
urban centres, while in many villages, if there is a ground for 
the cricket eleven and football team, the boys have no place to 
play except in a cramped schoolyard, or in a small piece of field 
in which they are allowed to kick about a ball as a species of 
football, or set up the broken stumps for the game which invari- 
ably ends in a quarrel among themselves. 

In the schools of towns and suburbs, the organisation of the 
games, and the participation in them of the masters—and fre- 
quently of friends from outside interested in welfare work— 
prevents the loafing and bickerings often found if boys are left 
to themselves, and secures for them the full educational value of 
the discipline and training of the games, while no such assistance 
is given to our village lads. 

If the Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of 
Eton, the victory in many a hard-fought contest in the present 
War has been due to the grit and determination of those described 
by a Commanding Officer as ‘the marvellous product of our 
elementary schools.’ With such material at hand, even greater 
results might be achieved by the initiative and resourcefulness 
acquired in the character-forming influence of our national games, 
were these organised by a helping hand in village areas. 

In towns, again, the recreation ground supplies the bowling 
green for the men, the playground for the children, the lawn 
tennis courts for young people, and the shaded walks and seats for 
the elder members of the community. And so popular are the 
games, generally organised by a committee of the people, that 
names have to be entered many days previously to secure the use 
of the ground, while a small yearly subscription defrays the up- 
keep and general expenses. Yet in adjacent villages, where so 
much in this direction should ‘be possible, the mothers as a rule 
wheel their perambulators in the dusty street, or in the absence 
of outside interest or distraction discuss the latest village 
scandal at the cottage doors; the men gather under the village 
tree, to idle away the time which it is probable they would gladly . 
spend on some profitable and interesting occupation ; the elder 
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boys and girls hang about the street corners, having nowhere 
else to go; and the younger lads find in the churchyard in the 
-winter evenings a place for their escapades as a refuge from the 
dull monotony of the cottage living-room. 

If then the advantages in all these respects are to the towns, 
though the counter attractions in the villages of healthy sur- 
roundings, the freer life and fresh air cannot be over-estimated, 
the question remains, How is it possible to introduce this fuller 
social life into rural areas? 

It is clear that the cure for much that we deplore in existing 
conditions is not far to seek. Congenial hobbies and occupation 
are the antithesis to idleness and loafing ways. Employment 
which engrosses powers of mind and body is the antidote to 
hooliganism ; interests in life, beyond the upbringing of a family 
and an occasional change of scene, can best counteract the mono- 
tony of a mother’s daily round of family cares ; while some village 
industry or the cultivation of a piece of land will compete favour- 
ably with public-house attractions where the men of the village 
are concerned. 

And on these lines a lead in Social Reform has already been 
given. Into the uneventful routine of rural existence various 
associations formed for the well-being of the different sections 
of the community have introduced new interests, healthy ambi- 
tions, and the brighter outlook, which have not only made for 
hope and happiness in village social life, but have developed 
qualities of thrift, energy and efficiency in the rural labouring 
class. 

Co-partnership Building and Small-holding Societies have 
secured for the working man the decent dwelling of which he 
has been so long deprived, and the interest in the land which 
possession or security of tenure alone will inspire, while proving 
that a share in a joint undertaking promotes communal interests, 
develops powers of administration and the recognition that the 
mutual prosperity is bound up in the good behaviour of each 
member of the association. 

Women’s Institutes, now found in many an English village, 
have been extraordinarily useful in enlarging the women’s horizon 
and brightening their lives, providing valuable instruction in 
poultry rearing and other agricultural subjects, while effecting 
many desirable reforms in the conditions of cottage homes and 
arousing an intelligent interest in the many social questions of 
the countryside. 

Again the Boy Scouts movement and the Church Lads’ 
Brigade have refashioned the lives of our working lads, evoked 
latent capabilities and developed character and resourcefulness, 
and have established a sense of duty and comradeship only fully 
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revealed in the incidents and acts of heroism of the present War. 
If for the girls of our village homes few of these associations 
are yet in being, the various clubs and guilds for their benefit 
now found in urban centres could well be introduced into rural 
areas, and would have the same effect in changing the so-called 
indifference and independence of the young women of the present 
day into devoted labour for the good of others. 

School associations formed for the cultivation of school 
gardens and other agricultural work have aroused in the young 
people a keen interest in food production and given a taste for 
rural life. Apart from the pecuniary advantages of pig and 
poultry rearing, thrift and industry are inculcated by the practical 
knowledge gained of weights and measures and the monetary 
value of agricultural produce. 

Village industries haye again not only made for increased 
earnings, new opportunities in life and greater comforts in the 
village homes, but have had a like effect in drawing men and 
women together in the pursuit of common objects and the 
enjoyment of mutual benefits. 

The War Savings movement has accentuated the same lesson 
in developing a laudable self-control in expenditure and a 
friendly spirit of competition where men and women are associated 
in a worthy cause. Further, the kindly interest of those who 
have fathered the movement in the several districts has brought 
one class into touch with another and has proved how much more 
could be effected in this direction by giving a right and a reason 
to public-spirited individuals, through the formation of other 
societies for the public weal, to place their services at the disposal 
of the working classes and to provide help and guidance wherever 
they are needed. 

These instances reveal the important part played by 
associations in the improvement of social conditions. 

And the full advantage of these successful endeavours is found 
not only or even chiefly in the results already achieved, but in 
the underlying principles of rural reform which they have con- 
clusively established as the all-essential basis of future work. 

(A) The formation of Societies embracing the various sections 
of the village community. 

(B) The co-operation of all classes in the use of opportunities 
now given for a brighter and a fuller life. 

(C) And the organisation which is equally essential in social 
work as in the more ambitious schemes for the increase of pro- 
duction, the provision of small holdings and the higher educa- 
tional advantages which the State has taken in hand. 

Invaluable have been the lessons learned in all these cases, 
that in the many associations for men and women, boys and 
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girls, we find the best means of establishing contact with every 
section of the community; that in the interest taken and prac- 
tical help given by many members of the societies and their 
identification with the new movement lies our best prospect of 
durable social reforms; and that organisation, either from with- 
out, as recommended in the initial steps of the Land Settlement 
for Soldiers and Sailors, or from within, as seen in the successful 
organised efforts in small holdings and co-operative associations 
by the people themselves, must be accepted as the mainspring 
of every new development. 

The failure of undertakings in which these conditions have 
been ignored proves that they are essential to success. The 
existence of a Small-holding Society exercising wise supervision 
and control would have obviated in many cases the return of 
land on the owner’s hands in a state unfit to let again for some 
time to come, and discrediting the system of small holdings 
generally. The tenancy of a cottage, by a labourer wishing to 
join a Co-partnership Building Society, for some months previous 
to his admittance to membership, would have proved whether he 
was worthy of the new cottage to be erected, and would have 
saved the lamentable effects of giving model dwellings to utterly 
unsuitable tenants. 

Mr. Fels’ experiments in small holdings and in rural social 
reform illustrate the disastrous results of endeavours to create 
ideal conditions without any corresponding efforts on the part 
of the people concerned, and show the enervating and pauper- 
ising effects of lavish gifts which destroy all need of exertion 
and encourage unprofitable expenditure, attract the wrong class 
of people to the land and make the tenants indifferent to failure 
for which they are not required to pay. 

Again it is not surprising that no success has attended the 
attempts to introduce into all counties from some London centre 
industries and philanthropic undertakings which can be far better 
evolved in the localities concerned, where local needs are more 
fully realised. 

And to invest the principles which it is urged should be the 
basis of social rural reform with a practical meaning and value 
in the eyes of the village community, some outward expression 
of the social reconstruction now to be effected must be forth- 
coming. 

In every community of a certain size in rural areas, the great 
desideratum must be to establish a centre of village life and 
interests, the nucleus of all progressive movement, the head- 
quarters of every endeavour for the general good, whether social, 
éducational or recreational in character, the clearing house for 
native talent and capacities, where the training and opportunities 
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required for advancement in life are provided, and the openings 
for want of which so much productive material in brain power 
and human energy lies dormant and unused. For this purpose 
the Village Hall, placed where possible in the heart of the village 
and in the midst of the recreation ground, bowling green and 
cricket ground, demonstration plots and school gardens, is 
required, not only as a building devoted to utilitarian objects, 
but as a symbol of the corporate life and manifold interests of 
the whole village, embodying the ideals and the ambitions of 
the rural population. 

Here, in this rallying point for outdoor and indoor pursuits, 
Small Holding and other Associations would find their head- 
quarters, Boy Scouts’ evening practices could run alternately 
with the Girls’ Club and Social entertainments, and the weekly 
mixed gathering would bring the young people together in a 
more harmless fashion than meeting round street corners. A 
large room, or two thrown into one, should provide the required 
space for the rifle club practices. Nor need cinema perform- 
ances, the summum bonum to young and old alike, be ruled out 
of court if worked on restricted and approved lines. 

Manual instruction some days in the week, continuation 
classes at other hours, should meet the young people’s needs, 
and a first-rate library would be a feature of the scheme. Lec- 
tures on hygiene and domestic science for the women, and courses 
of instruction given by an expert from the nearest County Council 
Agricultural Association to the men, would also be possible in 
a building designed for many requirements. Provident coal and 
clothing clubs would in this way have their meeting place, while 
if co-operative stores (probably of later growth) have their home 
elsewhere, the co-operative movement in its varying operations 
would be developed in the recognition of communal interests and 
mutual advantages in which all share. 

And yet further, as an all-important consideration where 
rural prosperity is concerned, from such a centre the village 
industry best suited to inherited tastes and talents, to the capa- 
cities of the community and the demands of the neighbourhood, 
should be initiated and developed—the industry for which a 
market already exists and has not to be created, and which will 
supply the whole-time or half-time employment which wil) best 
meet local requirements and conditions. 

In the same way the surroundings of the Village Hall should 
provide recreation and amusements, equally essential to a healthy 
and happy village life. Here again all classes would benefit by 
the bowling green for the older men, cricket for the rising 
generation, lawn tennis for the girls, resting places where wearied 
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mothers can sit and work, and playing grounds where never- 
wearied children can run and play. 

The instructional side of outdoor life would also be considered. 
In the school gardens and demonstration plots, boys and girls 
under more steady control and regular teaching than fathers can 
provide in allotment holdings should not only acquire useful 
botanical knowledge but imbibe, we may hope, a taste for agri- 
cultural pursuits leading to a preference for life on the land. 

‘An Utopian and impossible ideal of rural social conditions’ 
is the criticism which may be passed on these proposals. Yet it 
is justifiable to maintain that there is nothing to preclude their 
realisation, given favourable circumstances, the adoption of the 
right lines of procedure and the co-operation of all classes 
concerned. 

For the part the people should take in this work. has been 
unfortunately ignored by themselves as well as by those endea- 
vouring to refashion country life. Only when the workers recog- 
nise the service they can render in contributing to the general 
well-being and in performing some useful functions in village 
life will it be possible to establish the community of interests, 
so marked a feature of the earlier days of rural prosperity and 
so lacking in our own, to develop the co-operative principles 
hitherto unacceptable to the rural classes, and to further, on 
natural lines and with some hope of continuity, the evolution 
of village social life. 

But the critics are right in one respect—there can be no pro- 
spect of success for such a scheme without the organisation 
hitherto lacking in social reform—and it is in this respect that 
some new departure, it is claimed, must be made. 

If the one object is to initiate an organised village social life, 
the outcome of united effort and co-operation for the common 
weal, the direction of a capable and sympathetic leader of the 
movement is an all-important consideration. 

The waning interest often seen after the first few weeks of 
earlier enthusiasm for work of this kind in country districts, the 
fitfully attended meeting and almost deserted club-rooms, are 
chiefly to be attributed to the absence of a lady in charge, who 
in giving her whole time to the purpose would be responsible for 
arrangements and amusements, and for the variety in lectures 
and classes which alone will maintain the unflagging interest of 
the people in the various movements in hand. The presence of 
one who is regarded as the friend of the village and of old and 
young alike should make a second home and a popular place of 
resort of the club and meeting rooms in the Village Hall. 

The need of such direction is seen when we consider the con- 
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stitution of country society, the busy lives of many of the villagers 
who would be the better qualified to lend a helping hand, and the 
way in which schemes of social reform are frequently hampered in 
their full development by the many other claims on the time and 
energy of those who have inaugurated the movement. 

Voluntary workers are few and far between. The clergy have 
other calls upon them. Neither are they the best agents, as iden- 
tified with denominational interests, for carrying out social work 
affecting every class of a village community. Farmers’ wives are 
occupied with other duties, and in the close association and not 
always best relationship of their husbands with the rural labourers 
are unable to bring the fresh and detached interest needful to 
the success of the work. Nor has the overworked schoolmaster 
leisure to deal with the special classes the boys may need to gain 
a coveted scholarship, and to identify himself with the lads’ 
interests and games out of school hours. 

For the earlier stages in the reconstruction of village life 
the whole-time service of a trained worker will alone give 
regularity and stability to the work, and ensure the use and deve- 
lopment of latent rural resources, while bringing into touch with 
the village community the additional assistance which must be 
introduced from without, the advantages and instruction which 
can only be procured from urban centres. No one individual, it 
is recognised, could excel in the management of high-spirited 
lads ; in gaining the confidence of women and girls alike; in the 
development of some village industry ; in imparting special instruc- 
tion in agricultural subjects ; in botany, poultry farming, domestic 
science and hygiene. But a capable woman could well organise 
all these undertakings; arrange the various classes; enlist the 
help and goodwill of the villagers in the work; prove what an 
important part they themselves can play in it; inspire new ideals, 
and show the possibilities ahead. : 

Nor should it be difficult to. find suitable volunteers for these 
posts among the capable and practical supervisors and welfare 
workers whose tasks would automatically cease, in many cases, 
on the termination of the War. A few months’ training in an 
Agricultural College would give an insight into rural life which, 
when supplemented by the experience soon gained by an intelli- 
gent woman in a country district, should qualify the candidate 
for this part of her many duties. 

Paid workers controlled by District Committees under Central 
County Organisations, and managing one or more villages, would 
probably best meet the requirements of the scheme, while the 
grading of the candidates according to their qualifications for the 
various posts should give the certainty of a definite career with 
opportunities of preferment in the future. 
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An experiment tried on these lines, but restricted in its 
operations, in a village of 1000 inhabitants, shows encouraging 
results. 

In this instance, where no controlling committee was in being, 
the details of the work and its various activities were initiated and 
developed by the originator of the scheme; the services secured 
of a lady who had been trained in a London Social Settlement to 
organise the undertaking, and advice sought on many points from 
those in the place best acquainted with the interests concerned. 

With no Village Hall available, an empty house was utilised 
as the headquarters of the social worker and the centre of amuse- 
ment and instruction to the young people and women of the village. 
A needlework industry was started, orders received in the neigh- 
bourhood, and 2s. to 3s. earned weekly by the girls. Servants of 
the neighbouring houses joined the meetings, partly by way of 
pleasant occupation, and partly, if good needlewomen, to help 
the less proficient workers. A local sempstress gave up an after- 
noon a week to cut out and direct those sewing, and the farmers’ 
wives also gave valuable assistance. So popular were the meetings 
that an overflow room had to be used to accommodate those 
wishing to join, and orders were received from a distance, as well 
as in the neighbourhood, for the work. 

At the girls’ Social Evenings, music, dancing and games were 
superintended: by the lady organiser, and neighbours would on 
certain evenings help to entertain the young people. The 
girls’ future work in life was also considered and many were 
placed in suitable employment. The exceptional talent of one 
of their number for drawing led to her being placed in the neigh- 
bouring town for art teaching, where the success of her work 
assures her a good yearly income in the future. But for the 
interest and observation of an onlooker, and a helping hand given 
by a friend, the girl’s talent would have remained unperceived 
and consequently undeveloped. 

The inauguration of the Boy Scout movement met the wants 
of the village boys and led to an enrolment of thirty of their 
number. The presence in the village of a man who had served 
as a Scout in the Boer War, and whose services were willingly 
given, materially helped the development of the scheme. A 
remarkable aptitude was developed, even among the dull-heads, for 
the bridge-building, forestry, etc., invaluable training for the boys 
of a village community ; though it must be confessed that on one 
occasion through excessive zeal the young craftsmen were found 
by the landowner cutting down some growing saplings. Camping 
out in the summer provided recreation for part of the holidays, 
and the schoolmaster gave the gratifying assurance that the boys’ 
wits, and he believed their characters, had greatly benefited by 
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the teaching and training supplied. While patrol leaders from a 
Boy Scout County Headquarters came over one evening in the 
week to hold the drill musters, the Social Worker with the help 
of the biggest Boy Scouts superintended the second weekly 
practice and arranged and supervised both meetings. 

In collaboration with the village schoolmaster the capabilities 
and achievements of the elder lads in the last two years of school 
life were carefully observed, and by inquiries, and with probably 
the use of a little interest, the lady organiser was able to place 
two of the more talented boys, the one in engineering works 
and the other at Harrod’s under the excellent scholarship system 
there established, thus supplying them with openings in life which 
in other circumstances would have been unobtainable. Had some 
intermediate agricultural instruction been available at that time, 
means would also have been taken to place in farm institutes some 
of the more intelligent lads wishing to go on the land. Special 
instruction was provided for the boys and girls requiring help with 
evening work in view of a possible scholarship, while the health 
of the children was also considered, cases of distress assisted and 
those requiring sea air or rest at a convalescent home brought 
into touch with the various homes where, by the payment of a 
small sum, the needful change could be. secured. 

One of the village boys, whose deafness required a specialist’s 
attention, was placed in a London Hospital, where the dullness 
and confinement of hospital life was more than redeemed in his 
eyes by the brilliant glare, in pre-war times, of the lamps he 
could see from the windows of the ward—an interesting proof that 
the craving for light developed in the excessive darkness of a 
village street or village home is one of the many reasons for the 
exodus to the towns. 

Another social effort went still further afield. The grounds 
of the great house were opened on several Saturdays through the 
summer months to about sixty railwaymen and their families 
from the neighbouring town of Swindon, games for the children 
and tea for all were provided, and only those present could appre- 
ciate the immense amount of gratification given by a day spent 
in such peaceful surroundings to those whose lives are passed 
in the confinement and noise of a railway town. 

For the women and men of the district, in the absence of 
associations or institutes, less could be done, but the personal 
interest and sympathy of a lady whose sole work was not only to 
assist but to raise where possible the status of the villagers pro- 
moted a feeling of confidence and goodwill, while the happiness 
introduced into the lives of the boys and girls fostered a sense of 
gratitude among the parents which strengthened the hands of 
the Social Worker in her endeavours to improve the conditions 
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and management of many a village home, and secured the co- 
operation of the community in the development of the enterprise. 

The success of this experiment, which had to be suspended on 
the outbreak of war, has now led to further endeavours on a more 
extended scale and to embrace all sections of the village com- 
munity. 

It is on the basis of class organisation, of the practical co- 
operation of the people themselves, and relying on the develop- 
ment of all resources by an intelligent experienced worker, that 
this scheme is now being ‘initiated in a Berkshire village, with the 
twofold object of introducing a fuller social life into rural areas 
and of providing at the same time—if only to a limited extent in 
each village—for the wants of disabled men. 

While before the War the work then in being dealt entirely 
with the question of rural social reform, the events of the past 
few years have led to an extension of the original idea, and it is 
now intended to combine with efforts at rural revival the pro- 
vision of village homes, with gardens attached, placed in cheerful 
surroundings and associated with the amenities of daily life, for 
disabled men and others returning from the War and desirous 
of settling on the land. 

A field of eight acres has been taken in the centre of the village 
close to the school, the church and the few local shops. Six 
cottages, some semi-detached and others standing by themselves, 
are to be built in different parts of the ground, with due con- 
sideration of the lie of the road traversing the field, and with good- 
sized gardens varying from a quarter to three quarters of an acre 
according to the requirements and capabilities of the men selected. 
In a conspicuous part of the field, and near the road, the Village 
Hall will be placed with bowling green in the rear; a hall erected 
to the memory of those who have fallen in the War. 


The boys’ cricket ground, the girls’ lawn tennis court, and the - 


recreation ground for general use-are all planned for different 
parts of the field. In the part of the ground within two minutes’ 
walk of the school, demonstration plots and school gardens are 
to be placed. On the other side of the road bordering the field 
in question there is space provided for the pig-styes, scarcely desir- 
able on ground used for such various purposes. It is also hoped 
to supply a common close for the villagers and smal] tradesmen 
wishing to feed a horse or a cow. 

Though shortage of iabour, the difficulties attending cottage 
building and the call for another crop of wheat on part of the 
field in question have retarded the work this year, some progress 
is already seen. Plans have been drawn and designs chosen for 
the cottages and hall, building sites selected for their erection, 
and ground allocated for the various undertakings in hand. Fruit 
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trees are planted in the part reserved for cottage gardens, and 
trees and shrubs selected both for the avenue of trees to figure on 
each side of the road, and for the groups of flowering shrubs to 
be planted in the recreation ground directly the wheat crop is 
lifted. 

It is intended to inaugurate the Women’s Association and 
Girls’ Club during the summer months and if possible to revive 
the Boy Scout Patrol and Small-holding Society which met with 
a natural death in the earlier days of the War. 

In other ways the scheme is progressing. The co-operation 
of the people is already secured. Women have promised help in 
the needlework industry. Members of the cricket eleven have 
undertaken to superintend the boys’ Saturday games, and the 
steadying influence of responsibility is looked for in giving to the 
elder boys the direction of the sports on other days of the week. 
Patrol leaders from Swindon have proffered their services for 
weekly instruction in Boy Scout exercises. Farmers’ daughters, 
small holders and tradesmen of the place have announced their 
willingness to assist the lady organiser with the social evenings, 
the Boys’ Club and various village gatherings. The school- 
master will at length have a chance of running the long-desired 
school gardens, while the practical help of many others is-forth- 
coming for different branches of the work. Reliance on these 
promises it is felt is justified by earlier assistance freely given. 

For educational requirements plans are being matured; the 
asset of a well-chosen library is not overlooked and, failing the 
introduction of Continuation Classes by the Educational Depart- 
ment, arrangements will be made later for the provision of instruc- 
tion in special subjects from the neighbouring towns. Further, 
it is hoped that as the cottages are intended for disabled men, 
permission will be gained to build them in the present year. 

But it is not until the Hall is erected that the various under- 
takings can be fully developed. When once in being it will be 
made the headquarters (as described in the earlier outline of the 
purposes such a building would serve) of associations and clubs, 
of social endeavour and village gatherings, and of educational and 
recreational movements, the centre of the life and of the interests 
of the village community. In the club rooms, where cinema 
and theatrical performances and other entertainments may be 
introduced on winter evenings; on the bowling green and 
recreation ground in summer days, should be found some of the 
attractions hitherto wanting in village life. The future develop- 
ments of the scheme are also taken into account, and some land 
is to be reserved for the possible further requirements of the more 
energetic occupants of the néw cottages. 

Another object in view is the close association to their mutual 
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benefit of town and country life. If the neighbouring towns 
furnish instruction ‘for our village boys and a market for village 
produce, some reciprocity is called for, and it is hoped when once 
the War is over to organise competitions between the cricket 
elevens of both places and, by the hospitality offered on the village 
recreation ground or in the park of the landowner of the place, 
to give the much-appreciated outings in rural surroundings to 
the townsfolk. 

With the social aspects of the scheme the claims of disabled 
men and ex-soldiers returning to their native village are also 
considered. 

For the severely wounded, the cheerful cottages with bright 
outlook over the bowling green, cricket and recreation ground 
must appear as havens of rest after the painful experiences and 
awful sights of those months or years of service at the Front. 
Village homes it is hoped they will be in the best sense of the 
term, with gardens in which the men themselves could in many 
cases do a little work, and in which their wives could grow 
produce for home wants or market purposes; homes associated 
with amenities and comforts, and in close proximity to their club- 
room in the Village Hall, so desirable for those for whom life has 
lost many of its attractions, as opposed to the segregation and 
routine of even the best-regulated Government or convalescent 
Hostels. . 

And for the more fortunate men who return with unimpaired 
health to resume their earlier avocations, the comfortable cottage 
and pleasant surroundings are the earnest of a better and happier 
life than they have hitherto known, with the improved conditions 
and openings before them which alone can make life desirable on 
the land. It is something to have left the tumbledown cottage, 
the hard daily toil for utterly inadequate wages, to return to a 
decent dwelling-place with a good-sized garden and better-paid 
employment, to interests provided for leisure hours, and, perhaps 
best of all, to the quiet of a home in rural surroundings in place 
of the noisy conditions found in a row of cottages with a dozen 
children playing in the common backyard. 

For wounded and unwounded men occupation is already found. 
While the uninjured who went from agriculture will return to 
their former work, various jobs are already provided in Scout 
drilling, ground keeping, and other light work for those no longer 
equal to heavier employment. For these men too it is hoped to 
provide some share in the village industry. 

The question of rent requires some consideration. It would 
not be advisable, nor would it be the wish of the men, that the 
cottages should be allocated rent free. Even for the disabled 
who have good pensions and whose wives can increase the income 
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by earnings, a free rental would not be necessary, and for those 
earning full wages such generosity would be misplaced. 

Yet the economic rent of cottages built at the present high 
prices would press heavily on weekly resources, and would contrast 
with some incongruity with the ls. 6d. rental for the older 
cottages in the same village even if these are of a less desirable 
kind. The sliding scale as recommended in the addenda to the 
Minority Report of the Departmental Committee on the settle- 
ment of ex-soldiers and sailors on the land, and by other agricul- 
tural authorities, would probably be the best solution of the pro- 
blem, and in such circumstances, where some recognition of all 
that has been suffered and lost in the War is called for, a lower 
rate of interest on capital outlay might be justified. Again, where 
handsome donations and other financial assistance has been gained 
for the scheme, the difference between pre-war building prices 
and those of the present time might possibly be defrayed, as well 
as the social part of the undertakings, by the sums collected, thus 
obviating, where cottages are needed in the immediate future, 
the postponement of building until prices have fallen. 

It is evident that on the capabilities, the sympathy and 
patience of the lady organiser, and on her tact in gaining the good- 
will of the villagers and their co-operation in the work, the success 
of the scheme must necessarily depend. To her share would fall 
the co-ordination of the various branches of the work. While the 
management of the different associations could be undertaken by 
the intelligent members of the various Societies, supervision and 
advice from headquarters would probably be frequently sought, 
more especially in the earlier days of the undertaking. The 
assistance, as previously stated, of the social worker should be at 
the disposal of all classes : of children wanting special treatment ; 
of young people needing special instruction; of boys and girls 
desirous of new openings in life, whether agricultural or urban 
occupation ; and where the organiser’s own limitations stand in 
the way help must be imported from without. Nor need resent- 
ment of guidance or advice be feared if these are only forthcoming 
when specially demanded. In the experiment earlier recorded 
a helping hand was eagerly sought. - 

The expense incurred in initiating such a scheme has also 
to be considered. Yet support is freely given to endeavours to 
promote rural revival and to provide for the wants of our ex-soldiers 
and sailors. And for the present undertaking much generosity 
and sympathy have been shown.’ 

In many cases, as in the present instance, cottages would 
be erected by the landlords, a hall built by subscriptions and 


1 Mr. G. Robey’s invaluable services to all schemes for disabled men have 
been also extended to the one in question. 
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the help of the village folk, and many of the proposed amenities 
of the scheme given by those interested in the work. 

Local efforts in the way of entertainments and bazaars might 
raise funds for a billiard table, furniture, pictures, and other 
items for the club-rooms, and give the villagers the proud con- 
sciousness of having a part in the undertaking. The endowment 
of the hall, which should provide for maintenance and expendi- 
ture on yearly developments, is another all-important question 
on which some valuable suggestions have lately been made by 
the President of the Ceiriog Memorial Institute, Denbighshire. 

The salaries of the lady organisers would be defrayed, if the 
movement were run on the County Association lines, on the same 
system as the Village Nurses Association, each district sharing 
its quota. of expense. In many cases three or four villages would 
be grouped together, with one hall as the common property and 
one lady organiser to superintend the work. 

Another fact to be faced is that land is not always available 
in the centre of the village, but neither is this difficulty insur- 
mountable. Judicious substitution will often effect a suitable 
exchange, and when the best is not available the next best must 
be used. 

Again, it is recognised that the experiment in hand can but 
meet the needs of a few disabled men, but the number of cottages 
in pleasant surroundings could be indefinitely increased in country 
areas, and even the six contemplated in the present instance would 
accommodate in many cases the men who have returned to their 
native village. incapacitated for active work, and still leave one 
or two cottages at the disposal of ex-soldiers in normal health 
wishing to adopt an agricultural career. 

No special panacea for all rural disabilities is found in the 
present proposals. They are but further contributions to the 
efforts which are being made on every side, some with marked 
success, for the welfare of the agricultural classes. The object 
here in view is to focus attention on the more important con- 
siderations, and to find some basis for common endeavour in 
social rural reform. 

Nor is there originality in some of the suggestions forth- 
coming. Industrialised villages, the erection of Village Halls, 
and the provision of cottages with gardens attached, have all 
figured in the various programmes for dealing with the wants of 
our ex-soldiers and sailors, and of those working on the land. 

But it is claimed for this scheme that it indicates the lines on 
which these various efforts can be co-ordinated and developed, and 
on which the earlier steps in rural revival have more prospects 
of success, that it enlists the co-operation of the people in social 
reforms initiated from within, so often withheld from schemes 
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imposed from without, and that it supplies the machinery for the 
full development of village human and material resources. Fur- 
ther, that the endeavours to associate the betterment of rural 
conditions with consideration for the wants of some of our wounded 
men are founded on the principles which have been the ground- 
work of the successful efforts of recent years. 

The new interests, new opportunities and new ambitions it 
is hoped by these means to introduce into rural districts should 
contribute to render life more attractive on the land, arrest the 
depopulation of country districts and increase the possibilities of 
a greater food production. Moreover, in developing the agricul- 
tural side of village life from quite early years and in assisting 
the village boys to make use of opportunities now given for agri- 
cultural training at the school-leaving age, a bias is given for 
country pursuits, and the first step provided in the rural ladder 
of progression. 

Again, in the institution of a village centre, with the attendant 
social and educational advantages under local organisation, 
material assistance is given in bringing to fruition State proposals 
which have the same objects in view, for the question of accom- 
modation and of local assistance must greatly affect the success 
of Mr. Fisher’s plans for rural areas. Great might be the results 
achieved by the co-ordination of private enterprise, of the people’s 
endeavour and of State assistance. 

Excelsior must be the motto of a scheme which has as its 
sole object the upraising of the rural classes. If help and guidance 
are at first needed from without, it is but the preliminary step 
in enabling the people to stand on their own, and if the desire 
to do so is not great at present it must be fostered and developed 
in every possible way. 

It would be foolish to rely on gratitude, enthusiasm and 
appreciation at first from those who can scarcely realise the pos- 
sibilities before them and all that a fuller and a brighter life may 
mean. Where sympathy and co-operation are forthcoming they 
will be gratefully accepted, but earlier disappointments must 
cause no regrets, no slackening of effort. The ultimate goal must 
be kept steadily in view : to add to the attractions and improve 
the conditions of village life, and to give the opportunities which 
all classes are determined shall be extended to rich and poor 
alike, and to lead up from the school garden and allotment— 
from farm institutes—and in some cases the Agricultural Colleges 
—to the small holding and possibly the small farm. 

And the history of earlier agricultural life encourages belief 
that in these attempts we are moving in the right direction. If 
in many respects too great a dissimilarity prevails between condi- 
tions then and now to allow of a return to bygone methods and 
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customs, yet it may be urged that in this experiment and many 
others the lessons of preceding centuries have not been ignored. 

In the encouragement of small holdings we recall the owner- 
ship and cultivation of the three strips of arable land by the 
associated partners of the village farm, and while avoiding the 
abuses of the earlier system seek to restore once more the personal 
interest in the land which a stake in its development alone will 
confer. , 

In the establishment of village industries, in the revival of 
lost trades in rural areas, we bear in mind the self-sufficient char- 
acter of village life in the twelfth and following centuries, and 
would give again to the agricultural workers the possibilities of 
once more living on the produce of their own land, or by its sale 
earning the wherewithal to purchase the necessaries of life. 

In offering the prospect of a successful career to every inhabi- 
tant of our village homes we are but repeating the conditions 
associated with long-lost agricultural prosperity when life 
possessed a meaning, and a purpose, and hopes for the future, for 
each member of the rural community. 


CHARLOTTE BARRINGTON. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


A DEFENCE OF THE MODERN 
HUMANITIES 


But I did not do weil; for I only learnt by constraint: and none doth 
well what he doth against his will, though the thing be good which he is 
doing.—St. Aucustine, Confessions, xii. 1. 

The old education is based on the philosophy that we must conserve and 
repress in youth in order that we may live later. The new believes that 
‘ now is the accepted time ; now is the day of salvation ’—that future growth 
is an outcome of present activity; that a continued distaste for studies is 
an assurance that these studies are unsuitable. . . .—-A. MoM. Fenwick 
(in the Educational Review of America, June 1917). 


In the June number of this Review Mr. Cyril Robinson offered a 
critical defence of the present system of education in Public 
Schools, which is practically a plea for the maintenance of an 
extreme type of Classical education for all boys from10 to 16-17." 
The teacher is deliberately to be one of the gerund-grinding order. 
It is doubtful ‘ whether the subject-matter of the Classics has any 
real value for boys under 16 or 17,’ the ideal type of work being 
‘to grind out @ chorus of Euripides’ and to promote compulsory 
thinking by means of Latin prose. To be fair to Mr. Robinson 
it must be added that in his opinion the normal pupil who has 
gone through this wandering in the desert ought to arrive thereby 
at the Promised Land. 

He apparently ignores the possibilities of a Modern side which 
is already an accepted fact in most Public Schools. Except Mathe- 
matics, for which he makes adequate provision, the other subjects 
appear to be regarded largely as fringes if not furbelows. He 
talks indeed of their having their place and value. But their 
place and value amount, in his eyes, to very little. Thus he 
talks of the ‘ hour or two apiece’ assigned ‘ perhaps’ to History, 
Divinity and Geography and Literature with no suggestion of 
augmenting the time given to them but only of rearranging it. 
Similar treatment is meted out to Modern Languages, while 
Science before 16 should be ‘ sparingly taught.’ In fact modern 
studies and the modern Humanities in particular occupy an entirely 
subordinate and subsidiary position in his curriculum. 

Clearly the differences between Mr. Robinson and the majority 

1 ‘Education in our Public Schools: a Critical Defence of the Present 
System,’ by Cyril E. Robinson (Assistant Master at Winchester).—Nineteenth 
Century and After, June 1917. 
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of even moderate reformers are very great. He boldly demands a 
course of Classics for all; the majority, while believing in their 
desirability for an élite, are convinced there is more than one 
avenue to knowledge. In place of one broad road leading, for a 
large percentage of boys, if not to destruction, at all events no- 
where, we believe in the development of alternative curricula of 
modern studies for boys of varying types of ability on somewhat 
similar lines to those already worked out in Germany and France. 
One would like to say en passant of the latter country that Mr. 
Robinson’s statement about Classics occupying ‘an even larger 
place in the curriculum”? of its schools than heretofore is far 
from clear. Assuming that any slight increase has taken place, 
it has been in the Classical section alone, which is only taken by 
about a quarter of the total number of pupils in the lycées or 
colleges, which are roughly equivalent to our Public Schools. 
And yet the average standard of general attainment is certainly 
as high as if not higher than in England! 

But our differences with Mr. Robinson are not merely differ- 
ences about curricula but also about the age at which the various 
subjects should be commenced. Mr. Robinson would begin 
Classica at 10 years of age, many of us would defer even the 
teaching of Latin till a good knowledge had been secured of the 
mother-tongue and of one modern Tanguage. And finally while 
Mr. Robinson would apparently make the period from 10 to 16 
one long drudgery and corvée, the present writer, though recog- 
nising the need for reasonable guidance and discipline, would adopt 
for his motto the quotations given at the top of this article, which 
substantially indicate the different conceptions of boy nature 
compared with those of Mr. Robinson held by some thinkers on 
education. 

This is indeed a fundamental point, since it is clearly our con- 
ception of the nature, capability and bent of the normal boy 
which really regulates our choice of subjects and method of pre- 
senting them. I therefore propose to begin by analysing Mr. 
Robinson’s conception of the nature and néeds of the normal boy 
before I pass to a critical examination of his assessment of the 
value of modern subjects. 

Perhaps I may say here that my main object is to try to clear 
up in the mind of the average intelligent reader the various con- 
flicting conceptions on the subject, to promote in fact some of 
that clear thinking that Mr. Robinson desiderates. I am not out 

2 I have been quite unable to verify this statement. A French friend of 
mine has looked through all the back numbers of the Revue Universitaire. So 
far from endorsing Mr. Robinson’s statement, he informs me the number of 
hours given to Classics may at the will of the school be diminished by one 
hour in Greek and one in Latin in two classes. It is only the teaching of the 
mother-tongue that has apparently profited by an increase in hours! 
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for ‘small scores,’ much less to make verbal quibbles, and there- 
fore, if there is any point on which Mr. Robinson thinks I have 
misrepresented him, I apologise in advance for having seemed 
to.do so, and shall be only too glad to be convinced that my 
assumption was wrong. 

1. To begin then with Mr. Robinson’s reading of boy nature. 
Mr. Robinson’s central point seems to be that the normal boy 
up to 16-17 is not. a reasoning animal. ‘No boy or at least no 
normal boy, judges for himself.’ ‘ He is a slave of facts and not 
a master.’ This hard saying is rather watered down by a subse- 
quent one, that what he has to learn is to ‘ digest and use’ facts. 
The purpose of education up to 16 and over is to teach him to 
think. Surely if the age of reason is not reached till 16 or 
17 (a point which need not be debated here) the proposed 
noviciate or training is far too long. Instead of six years of what 
must be to many boys a deadening and.distaste-giving discipline, 
the process might be considerably curtailed by the adoption of 
the reform method of teaching Classics as already practised on a 
large scale in Germany, which involves the postponement of the 
teaching of Latin till 12 and of Greek to 14. It has now been 
in force a sufficient number of years to prove that its adoption has 
not led to any lowering of the standard of attainment of Classical 
entrants at the Universities, while at the same time it has allowed 
the pupils of younger years to study more congenial subjects, i.e. 
subjects more suitable to their age and ability. According to Mr. 
Robinson, words and preferably words in an unknown tongue are 
the best media of inducing thought in the small boy of 10. One 
would have thought that facts or at least words in the mother- 
tongue would supply more interesting media from the boy’s point 
of view. The latter however is not Mr. Robinson’s opinion, and 
we will deal later with his objections to the suitability of the 
mother-tongue. But a word must be said here on his extra- 
ordinary attitude towards facts. He says that ‘We are not quick 
to observe facts nor when observed tenacious to their memory ’ 
—a sentence which he might give his class to parse, as he thinks 
English so easy a language. Surely it is a commonplace on the 
Continent, and even in England, that we English are above all 
of a concrete type of mind, one that in Emerson’s words despises 
theories and grovels before a fact.. We hate general ideas (often 
wrongly), but the national thirst for facts, however disconnected, 
not to say misdirected, is illustrated by the success of such papers 
as Answers and Tit-Bits, which tell us in one sentence that the 
number of Bank notes already issued during the War, if laid 
edge to edge, will go x times round the world, and in the next 
that the amount of tobacco supplied to the troops at the Front 
comes to y tons daily. 
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It is indeed just this ignorance of the fact-loving nature of 
the average English boy that makes Mr. Robinson pen such an 
astounding sentence. And yet it is not so astounding, since the 
boys he has to deal with have already nad their natural curiosity 
and love of facts ‘steam-rollered’ out of them owing to the 
premature specialisation they have undergone in the preparatory 
schools, for which the subjects set at the entrance scholarships in 
Public Schools are largely to blame. Such boys have been set 
down to study the Latin Primer when the education of the 
senses and the motor-activities of the pupil should be still going 
on. The mere fact of confining pupils to the study of books, and 
especially of books about things of which they know nothing, is 
one of the best ways of arresting the education of the senses 
which supply the raw material out of which all our facts are 
constructed by the intelligence. The difference between genius 
and dulness is that genius needs only a minimum of such material 
to create its conceptions, dulness needs a far higher precentage ; 
or in other words, the more normal boy needs a greater experience 
of the concrete than the cleverer in order to build up his ideas. 

Education, after the play stage, involves the acquisition of 
facts, their reduction to general rules, followed again by the 
acquisition of new facts deduced from those very rules and at the 
same time by the beginnings of wider or fresh inductions. This 
collecting of facts and their classification, whether into laws or 
rules of grammar, for purposes of future deduction, is the only 
way of ensuring that the boy’s reasoning is to him a real mental 
process, instead of, as it often is, a mere juggling with counters 
more or less unintelligible to him. Hence again the need of select- 
ing for the formation of his reasoning powers subject-matter which 
is suitable to his age and abilities. The theory that it does not 
matter what you teach but how you teach it is a pernicious half- 
truth. The subject-matter has a value which must be taken into 
account ; a sound knowledge of the facts can alone ensure a sound 
judgment. You cannot dispense with the former, as I hope to 
show when criticising Mr. Robinson’s views on the educational 
value of French. 

2. But apart from any future utility, the subject-matter is 
important because, if suitably chosen, of the interest it is capable 
of inspiring in the average pupil. What a boy learns with interest, 
he learns with appetite. He ceases to be a forced labourer, he 
becomes a co-operator. Some guidance, some surveillance no 
doubt is necessary, but all discipline except self-discipline is a 
necessary evil. The great problem of the future is to get as much 
free co-operation from the pupil as possible. But Mr. Robinson 
apparently disbelieves in the possibility of exciting real interest 
in the average pupil. The latter must simply work because he 
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must. Compelle intrare seems to be his one and only specific. 
Yet discipline is only the negative side of progress. Real interest 
on the part of the pupils is the positive and more important side, 
except in the eyes of those who regard them as children of sin 
and ‘fundamentally’ bad, to parody Rousseau’s words. Even St. 
Augustine, who had not a high idea of human nature, has remarked 
that ‘free curiosity’ has a greater force to learn than ‘timorous 
necessity.’ 

3. In a sentence which for its question-begging epithets could 
with difficulty be surpassed, Mr. Robinson tells us: ‘The fully 
trained mind . . . may be trusted to adapt itself to fresh condi- 
tions, and, though handicapped at the start, to gain a swift 
mastery over details.’ A fully trained mind means apparently a 
mind principally trained on Classics.* We have then here a theory 
of formal training laid down with a fulness that recalls the old 
Stoic paradox, that if a man were a good Stoic, then he was neces- 
sarily a good cobbler, carpenter, king or anything else he might 
desire to be. Yet everyone will agree that a man trained to 
observe horses is by no means certain to become a judge of pictures 
any more than a geologist is likely to be able from his knowledge 
of strata to pronounce on the merits of Latin verse. Then, why 
in the name of heaven should a person who can write exquisite 
Latin Elegiacs or Greek Prose that recalls Thucydides be supposed 
to be thereby any more capable of judging the merits of a new 
scientific invention or of an intricate financial operation, or of a 
scheme to purchase meat for the Government without upsetting 
the home market? Let us concede at once that the study of 
language and literature does help such persons in dealing with 
men, and probably renders their administration more humane 
and just (a matter of great importance), but it will not necessarily 
help at all in deciding problems where finance, trade, commerce 
or scientific matters are concerned. A knowledge of Cicero may 
very well help the politician or administrator, but it won’t prove 
an Open Sesame to finance or commerce, or render expert training 
in them any less essential. The mischief is, that this theory 
of omniscient judgment too often leads its exponent to despise 
expert knowledge in every subject in which he is not an expert. 
Either he has learnt to despise all subject-matter and so despise 
all knowledge, or fallen into the opposite fault of thinking that 
the knowledge he has acquired is alone the knowledge that counts. 
It is true that knowledge goes but wisdom lingers; but that is 
doctrine which in itself implies that wisdom in whatever quarter 
it is exercised is built in the first case on real knowledge, and this 


* P. 1327. ‘Hence, as a rule, the continuance of the Classics (after 16-17) 
will be a more laborious but wiser course.’ A smattering of Political Economy, 
a few stray lectures, informal discussions, etc., apparently are sufficient to 
round the individual off as far as school and university are concerned. 
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is rather a saying for old age. There is another almost equally 
fatal heresy closely akin to the former which this over-bookish 
conception has done so much to foster. It is that everything can 
be got up out of books, without concrete experience of the sub- 
ject. Only the other day I met a public man who told me he was 
‘reading up’ agriculture ! 

4. But probably the most severe criticism one can make of Mr. 
Robinson’s plea for his particular method of teaching Classics from 
10 to 16 lies in the fact that it lays overwhelming stress on the 
intellectual aspect to the serious detriment and loss of the aesthetic 
and moral aspects which—as Mr. Clutton Brock has pointed out 
—should be regarded as factors of equal importance in any sound 
system of education. The aesthetic and moral aspects are frankly 
abandoned by Mr. Robinson when he says ‘I doubt whether the 
subject-matter of the Classics has any real value for boys under 
16 or 17.’ He might of course urge that the mere compulsion 
exercised had a certain value. But as we have pointed out, apart 
from the injury it causes, to which St. Augustine bears witness, 
it has at best but a negative value, and morality should not be 
merely negative, a code and creed of faboos avoided, or of prohi- 
bitions observed, but something positive, something real, as many 
of those who have been through the crisis of the present War are 
feeling, or as a mathematician once quaintly said, ‘God is a 
positive integer.’ 

This excessive cult of the intellectual seems to lead Mr. 
Robinson to deprecate unduly Bible teaching.* His remarks 
appear to show that he underrates the fact that Truth is not a bare 
intellectual attainment, but that it must be apprehended by the 
heart as well as the head. Abeunt studia in mores, and this is 
true not only of the method but the subject-matter, which even in 
Classics if properly taught has a higher value with boys of 15 and 16 
than Mr. Robinson admits. 

I row pass to a consideration of the subjects that he weighs 
in the balance and finds wanting for various reasons, taking for 
our main points his comments on the shortcomings of the modern 
Humanities—History, English, and Modern Languages. 

History. Mr. Robinson rules out History as too inconclusive 
as a Science for training the mind, while the other, the greater 
side of History, the Human, he seems largely to ignore, obsessed 
by the idea that the end-all and be-all of education is a training 
of the logical faculty. Of course History from one point of view 
is and must ever be inconclusive. The judgments of one age are 


* P. 1320. ‘The Bible, for instance, contains innumerable sayings which 
mean to them nothing whatever. When pressed, they will betray the oddest 
notions about the most familiar stories and for this very reason Divinity papers 
have produced . . . more comical and inconsequent answers than any other.’ 
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always modifying the judgments of the preceding. But while, 
philosophically speaking, the most mature judgments on the 
subject are only approximations to the absolute truth, yet it seems 
strange to rule out History even as a training for forming intellec- 
tual judgments, because the pupil of 15 or 16 is not intellectually 
a Mommsen ora Freeman. On the contrary, if the pros and cons 
of History are set before the pupils or they themselves are 
encouraged to find them out, one can hardly imagine a better 
training in judgment, as indeed was long ago urged by Montaigne. 
For no matter how crude the pupil’s actual judgment may be, 
the value of the effort at arriving at a judgment, of getting into 
the habit of forming judgments, is a beginning in the art of 
thinking for oneself. In fact, it is the process that counts, the 
result for the.moment is of secondary importance, since it will 
constantly be modified as the pupil grows older. A study of 
History based on a description of the rights and wrongs of each 
side would be the best preparation for that two-mindedness which 
has always distinguished the best English statesmen, who desire 
to hear both sides of the question, and which more than ever is 
necessary in these democratic days. 

Moreover History is full of materials for that aesthetic and 
moral education on which Mr. Robinson is so unaccountably 
silent, thanks to its crowded panorama in which the picturesque, 
the pathetic, the tragic, the heroic follow one another in endless 
procession. Here is enough and to spare to fire the ‘ imagination’ 
of the pupil, even if it be not of the ‘synthetic’ kind. Here 
again are ample materials for the indirect making of morality, 
as the pupil gradually realises that History is very largely the 
judgment which the world has passed on its own acts, and which 
each generation confirms or revises. Of course each age must 
have its appropriate kind of History. To the child biographical 
—the lives and adventures of great men, together with the lives 
and customs of the common folk ; then at a later stage the history 
of broad events and movements; and lastly constitutional, 
economic and social history. A boy of 13 or 14 will naturally 
be unable to give a full-length analysis of Cromwell’s character 
a4 la Carlyle, yet Cromwell is or ought to be to him far more than 
a flatus vocis or a snippet out of the history book. It is absurd 
to say a boy of 14 cannot form some idea of Cromwell’s per- 
sonality. If he cannot, it is the fault of his teacher who wants 
him to learn up the history book by rote as he learns the multi- 
plication table or the prepositions governing the accusative in 
Latin. 

Mr. Robinson’s views on the teaching of History seem certainly 
strange, at a moment when the War has roused us to a new 
sense of the importance of History and of knowing far more than 
we did in the past about our Continental neighbours. Owing to 
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the development of the submarine and of aircraft this is probably 
the last war in which we shall benefit by the advantage of that 
insularity which has stood us in such good stead in the past. 
Willy-nilly we are more and more being dragged into the vortex 
of Continental politics. England has become, to use Mr. Robin- 
son’s own phrase, ‘an integral part of Europe and the world.’ 
Yet Mr. Robinson himself proposes no alteration for those pupils 
under 16 or 17. Considering the number of boys that leave the 
Public Schools at this age, is it not a terrifying thought that these 
boys, if brought up on Mr. Robinson’s system, must go out into 
the world avowedly ignorant not only of the broadest lines of Con- 
tinental history but also of the constitutional, economic, and social 
history of this country, a knowledge of which is growing ever more 
indispensable for the solution of after-the-War problems? 

English. I pass to English. Here again Mr. Robinson is 
frankly pessimistic. His reasons are curious. ‘ Our teachers,’ 
he says naively, ‘ know very little about it.’ ‘There are real 
grounds for doubting whether the requisite standard of literary 
taste or the adequate form of literary exposition could be at all 
developed in the normal University student who becomes a Public 
School master’ (italics mine). If this be true, could any more 
damning indictment be found of the system which Mr. Robinson 
desires to see maintained? There is in fact no doubt that the 
excessive number of Classical masters in the Public Schools who 
are unable to teach any other subject effectively is one of the 
chief obstacles to the much needed reform of their curricula. But 
in schools of a different type the study of English is already under- 
going drastic changes, and if we desire to see what is ultimately 
possible in the matter we have only to look at the teaching of 
the mother-tongue even in the Classical schools in France and 
Germany. 

As for Mr. Robinson’s criticisms on the ordinary textbooks 
with their plethora of notes, their defects are largely due to a too 
slavish imitation of the ordinary annotated Classical text. The 
mere notion of the possible absorption of the notes by the pupil 
is an unconscious echo of the methods of the Classical master, so 
intent to concentrate on the frame rather than the picture. Again, 
if the analysis of our own literature proves boring because it is 
badly done, what must be the intensity of that tediousness which 
ensues from the pulling to pieces of some Classical text, whose 
meaning is often but partially apprehended? In teaching litera- 
ture this analysis largely loses its raison d’étre unless employed 
as a means to an end, unless in fact the requisite synthesis follows 
and the passage is finally read over as a whole in the light of the 
experience gathered from the analysis, as is so admirably done 
by the French in their ‘lecture expliquée.’ How rarely is this 
final act ever performed in a Classical class-room ! 
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And lastly there seems to be a contradiction in Mr. Robinson’s 
remarks on the impossibility of finding suitable authors in English, 
assuming that his particular form of analysis d outrance were 
practised. For with one breath he declares that some authors, 
like Keats, are too hard, and with another he states there are 
others in which ‘the gist of their pages leaps to the eye.’ Surely 
considering the wealth of our literature, there must be some of 
the requisite intermediate difficulty ! 

There is no doubt much has yet to be done to bring the teaching 
of the mother-tongue up to the same level as that reached abroad, 
but on Mr. Robinson’s own showing it will not be done by classi- 
cally trained teachers. He is apparently content to adopt a wait- 
and-see attitude. He does indeed suggest that as far as style is 
concerned it should be formed by a study of English masters and 
the creation of a real tradition such as the French possess. It is 
a pity he did not go further and propose a direct study of the 
French, but that might probably have spoilt his arguments about 
the easiness of French. In any case we may be grateful to him 
for having knocked on the head the absurd theory that English 
is best learned through Latin and Greek or any other foreign 
medium. The forces making for a proper teaching of English 
are only just being mobilised. But the new Tripos of English 
at Cambridge, and the projected reforms in other Universities with 
@ view of putting the mother-tongue on the same footing as other 
languages, are all signs of the times. Before however a satis- 
factory result is reached, a vast deal more time must be given to 
English in the Public and preparatory schools, and excellence in 
the mother-tongue must receive more weight in scholarship than 
in the past. One ventures indeed to prophesy that the growing 
demand that boys shall leave school able to write their native 
language and be reasonably acquainted with its literature and 
history will not be satisfied till the mother-tongue receives the 
same attention in the schools of this country as it does in France 
and Germany. 

Modern Languages. The paragraph on Modern Languages is 
the most astounding part of Mr. Robinson’s article. Of French 
we are told that its syntax is in comparison with Latin’ easy® to 
acquire and for this reason it calls for far less effort either to write 


5 Here Mr. Robinson finds himself in company with Mr. Livingstone who in 
a book containing many excellent things about Classical education exhibits 
the same extraordinary views on French and French syntax, which he says is 
‘lax and individualistic.’ He however puts himself out of court by carefully 
explaining that the French for ‘If you come you will see’ is ‘Si vous viendrez, 
vous verrez ’—a mistake a Fourth Form boy would blush at. 

* I presume the question of degree of difficulty is really subsidiary in Mr. 
Robinson’s mind to the question of logical precision. Otherwise Chinese would 
undoubtedly carry away the palm from both Latin and French. 
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or speak it—as if syntax was the only element toconsider! Even 
the ‘only real difficulty’ (accent and idiom) can be mastered 
abroad in six months! Has Mr. Robinson ever turned over the 
pages of any of the larger French grammars and read some of 
their disquisitions on syntactical points? If he had, he could 
hardly talk about its ease even in a comparative sense. 

Again as regards writing the French language, there are many 
factors which have to be taken into account which are not so 
prominent in other modern languages, and notably the question 
of style. English sentences that go literally into a more fiuid 
language like German have often to be recast before being put into 
French. Cela ne se dit pas! Sentences apparently correct as 
far as the grammar goes are frequently ruled out because they 
are obscure. Ce qui n’est pas clair, n'est pas frangais.. Or they 
may be cumbersome or involved, like those criticised by the French- 
man who said of Sir F. Leighton ‘ Ce pauvre Leighton a trop de 
subjonctifs!’ Again, in French essay-writing ali ornament, all 
ready-made phrases of the cliché type, are ruthlessly cut out. 
Then the arrangement and disposition of ideas is all-important. 
Everything must be composé ; a mere rambling disjointed essay, 
however correct the syntax, obtains few or no marks from a French 
examiner. How Mr. Robinson, who recognises the existence of 
a tradition in French composition, reconciles his views with saying 
that French is easy to write, is difficult to see. It is in fact this 
appalling fallacy that French is easy, that everything goes straight 
into French, and other dicta of Mr. Robinson and his friends, 
that largely account for the relatively low standard of Modern 
Languages in this country and the need for aiming at a far higher 
standard in the future, which should be certainly attainable if the 
proper amount of time were given in schools to the subject. 

But the acme is reached when Mr. Robinson writes ‘If a man 
has a memory, a good ear and a turn for mimicry, he will not find 
French, Spanish, German and the rest much more arduous than 
Esperanto’! It would be unkind to suggest that Mr. Robinson 
does not possess that ‘fully trained mind’ ‘with power to gain 
and assimilate’ information, ‘ able to sift evidence,’ and ‘ gauge 
the worth of authorities’ which he holds up as the ideal product 
of his system. It would be probably juster to say that he is 
following here the old bad tradition which wants stamping on 
once and for all in public. He has for his accomplices, willing 
or unwilling, the former Professors of French in this country, 
whether of French or German extraction, who have allowed the 
remark to go by default that the ordinary modern French was 
‘courier’ French, which by the way is a perfect libel on the 
speech of the cultured Frenchman. The result has been that the 
unhappy undergraduate has been condemned to learn everything 
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except modern French, though happily things now look much 
brighter, and the Universities are at last acquiring a conscious- 
ness of the excellence of modern French and modern French 
literature. 

But to return to Mr. Robinson’s astounding dictum. Esperanto 
is a logically constructed language with no exceptions ; French, to 
those who really know it, is a language bristling with idioms and 
subtle refinements due to the genius of the race. Does Mr. 
Robinson realise there are something like thirty ways of ending 
a letter in French in order to express different degrees of intimacy 
or cordiality? Judging by the praise that Mr. Robinson awards to 
Latin and Greek for being built on a foundation of pure logic, 
and considering that the subject-matter from his point of view 
does not matter at this stage for boys of 10 to 16, one cannot 
resist the temptation of suggesting to him that Esperanto might 
prove an even more perfect logical mill for his pupils in place of 
Latin and Greek, which do possess a certain number of incon- 
venient exceptions !” Let us state once for all that the function of 
the Modern Language teacher is to turn out not a mere ‘linguist’ 
but a scholar, one who can write and speak the language like an 
educated Frenchman, and is well acquainted with its literary 
masterpieces, whose value as cultural agents Mr. Robinson passes 
over in silence. Nor is France the only country with a splendid 
literature. In fact, were it not for the inordinate time given to 
Classics in the Public Schools, it would be possible to realise far 
more than in the past this scholarly ideal whether in French or 
in other modern tongues which are or ought to be taken in school. 

It is in fact time that this caricature of what the teaching of 
French is, or ought to be, should be definitely knocked on the head. 
Emphatically it is not the sole acquisition of colloquial French, 
though a knowledge of good colloquial French is one of the neces- 
sary adjuncts to understanding and appreciating to the full literary 
French. Moreover between good colloquial French, with its 
tradition of clear diction and careful expression, and mere ‘ courier 
French’ there is even more difference than there is between the 
English of a cultured Oxford Don and that of a railway porter, 
while the gulf that yawns between the prose of (say) Anatole 
France or Maurice Barrés and that of the mere ‘ jabberer ’* whom 
Mr. Robinson seems to regard as our ideal is as great as that 

* A good dea] too much stress is often laid on the advantage of studying 
languages with elaborate systems of terminations. There are other means of 
grammatical identification than-that of form, notably that of function. 


Terminations are only the caudal appendages of words. Identification by 
means of terminations takes us about as far as an attempt to classify apes and 


peacocks by their tails. ; 
* The words ‘ parrot,’ ‘jabber in half a dozen languages’ and the like prove 


that Mr. Robinson totally misconceives the function of the Modern Language 
teacher. 
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between the prose of Walter Pater and that of (say) Comic Cuts. 
To imply there is no literary French to be learnt and acquired is 
a serious insult to a friendly nation who as far as the teaching of 
the technique of composition is concerned are far in advance of 
ourselves. The statements of Mr. Robinson and others have, I 
have reason to know, caused actual annoyance, not unmixed with 
amazement, to certain highly placed Frenchmen who have an 
intimate knowledge alike of our schools and of their own. The 
standard of French classical scholarship in the Universities is not 
inferior to our own, as anyone acquainted with the work of Martha 
or the two Croizets will be the first to admit. Yet it is a well- 
known fact that in all the French examinations from the Bacca- 
lauréat to the Agrégation the French essay is considered by the 
French themselves to be one of the most difficult parts of the 
examination. 

In the light of these hard facts it is to be hoped that we have 
heard the last of these disparaging remarks about the French 
language in our public press, especially as they can only offend 
where they do not amuse those French people who read our more 
serious publications. 

If our University authorities would take the trouble to ania 
at one of the examinations for the French Agrégation at the Sor- 
bonne, they would probably come back not only with a wholesome 
admiration of the standard of excellence demanded in the mother- 
tongue of the future French Professor but also with some useful 
ideas for improving the teaching not only of English but of the 
Classics. 

According to Mr. Robinson’s own admission, Latin and Greek 
fail to teach us how to write our own language. In the long run 
that will be one of the main functions of the adequately equipped 
teacher of English. But in the meanwhile French, properly 
taught and with a proper amount of time allotted to it, 
should not only help us to work out the rules for the composition 
of our language, but in its conscientious scrutiny of every 
word and phrase, in its sense of making every essay a coherent 
and logical whole, it should also help to provide, in addition to 
other matters, that severe logical training that Mr. Robinson so 
desiderates. In fact French prose possesses over Latin and Greek 
one incontestable advantage. While our only court of appeal in 
the Classics is the tribunal of authors dead and gone, in the 
case of French we can also appeal to the living tradition which is 
nearest of all to the nation. French supplies in fact just that 
training in accuracy and clearness that we English ~equire, while 
its literature combines many of the excellences which are to be 
found in Latin and Greek. In fact French may be looked on in 
many ways as the residuary legatee of the Classics. Initially 
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easier to learn than Latin, with its subject-matter often much 
nearer the thought of to-day than that of the Greeks and Latins, 
it should prove an ideal stepping-stone to the study of more difficult 
languages, while, thanks to its literature and the unrivalled finesse 
and delicacy of its language, ‘It is certainly worthy to rank alike 
in School and University as one of the chief cultural agents. Alone, 
or combined with History, English, German, Italian, or Russian, 
it may well provide a course in Modern Humanities which is 
worthy to serve as an alternative to the more purely Classical 
course.’ At present it is still handicapped by lack of adequate 
time* and above all by the lack of proper facilities for the pre- 
paration of a supply of sufficiently well-equipped teachers. These 
defects however could be easily remedied if the Government Com- 
mittee at present sitting on the teaching of Modern Languages 
should recommend that the French and German systems should 
be copied of sending would-be teachers abroad at the expense of 
the State, as well as proposing a more liberal provision of Modern 
Language scholarships and professorships at the University. lf 
this were done, the Modern Humanities would have little to fear 
from comparison with the Classics, especially if parents insisted 
that their cleverest boys should not forcibly be drafted, as they 
now are, on to the purely Classical side. 

In the same way if the Science and Mathematical sides are 
properly organised, with a due admixture of Humane studies, and - 
adequately endowed, they should also be able to show similar 
results. But of course this does not mean that all boys should 
be kept in Classical blinkers, as Mr. Robinson suggests, till they 
are 16—much less that Science till the age of 16 will be ‘ sparingly 
taught.’ 

The arrogant assumption of Classics, ‘of Eclipse first and 
the rest nowhere,’ must give way to a juster recognition of the 
Modern Humanities as providing alternative courses of study for 
different types of boys. Pupils should be classified according to 
their bent and not according to their supposed need of different 
subjects. Early specialisation in Classics (the worst form of 
specialisation) will have to go. Yet there is no doubt that Classics 
will keep their position in the schools, but only, as abroad, as one 
of two or more alternative courses. One has little doubt that 
Greek will maintain itself. What is not so sure is whether it 
will maintain as large a number of teachers in the schools or of 
Smalls and Little Go coaches at the Universities. But what it 
loses in numbers it should gain in quality. In France, where it is 

* Of course French and Latin would also provide another highly suitable 


alternative. 
1° The recognition of advanced courses in modern studies under the new 


regulations of the Board of Education should help to diminish the present 
handicap. 
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now taken only by an élite, it apparently maintains its numbers, 
and, as far as I can ascertain, the standard has not fallen. 

More modern conceptions of boy nature and of teaching 
methods are needful in many schools. To quote only a few points 
specifically suggested by Mr. Robinson’s article, the stress laid 
on merely logical training requires to be supplemented by greater 
insistence on the aesthetic and moral” side. The importance of 
the subject-matter and our English passion for the concrete 
also demand more recognition. More should be done even with 
boys of 10, in continuing the education of the senses in the way 
of developing the powers of observation and of training the motor- 
activities, instead of at once starting on a premature training of 
their logical faculties on more abstract lines. And lastly the all- 
embracing theory of general training, that pretends that a man 
trained in one special course of study is fit to form an opinion 
on every subject under the sun, needs to be reduced to far more 
modest proportions. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


11 This of course solely refers to the teaching and ‘moral’ is used in its 
broadest sense. (Vide Clutton Brock’s book already quoted.) We are most 
of us agreed that, so far as character-training goes, the English Public Schools 
are the first in the world. 
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THE ‘SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM’ 


THERE are obvious difficulties in dealing with so complicated a 
subject as the ‘Shakespeare Problem’ in the compass of a Review 
article, but, as a éonvinced adherent of the Baconian theory of 
authorship, I am tempted to continue the discussion inaugurated 
by Mr. Gordon Crosse in his article entitled ‘The Real Shake- 
speare Problem,’ which appeared just a year ago in this Review.* 

Mr. Crosse’s contention is that it is not enough to demonstrate 
the improbability of the plays which pass under the name of 
William Shakespeare having been written by the Stratford actor, 
but that it is also necessary to show that they were written by 
someone else. This is not an unreasonable contention. Uncon- 
sciously, however, he seems to rule out any effort in this direction 
when he remarks ‘The arguments for every other theory are 
megative, conjectural, inferential. The Shakespearean author- 
ship is supported by a body of direct contemporary witnesses’ ; 
and he also says, without however attempting any proof of the 
assertion, that if other theories of authorship ‘were submitted 
to as keen and searching a test as Sir George [Greenwood] has 
applied to the Shakespearean theory, they would appear even 
more improbable.’ But what else than ‘inferential’ could the 
arguments for ‘other theories’ be? When authorship has 
been concealed, as Baconians contend, the only method of dis- 
covery lies in an examination of the internal evidence and in 
inferential argument therefrom. I, for one, place more reliance 
on this method than on any amount of tradition handed down 
from a credulous and semi-barbarous age. For such, in spite of 
the fine writing of some modern enthusiasts, was the Age of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The evidence for this view is overwhelming, and I endeavoured 
to collect some of it in a book entitled Edmund Spenser and the 
Impersonations of Francis Bacon,? which was offered to an 
unappreciative public in 1914. In considering this problem it 
cannot be too clearly kept in mind that the conditions of that age 
were wholly different from those obtaining to-day. In some of 
his remarks Mr. Crosse seems almost to forget this. There was, 
for instance, no publicity, no ‘society’ apart from the Court, 


* April 1917. 2 Constable. 
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no literary curiosity, little or no sense of literature as a profes- 
sion. Professional writers were either dependents or they starved. 
Players were attached to companies in the service of some great 
person, whose livery they wore, or were treated as vagabonds. 
For a man of quality to be known as a writer of plays would mean 
social disgrace and, if he was an aspirant for a public position, 
ruin. To publish poems was regarded as beneath the dignity of 
a gentleman or even of a man of superior education. 

What is the point of these remarks? This, that under such 
conditions there would be no public curiosity about the author- 
ship of plays. When Mr. Crosse writes ‘ It puts rather too strong 
a strain on our credulity to be asked to believe that the secret 
was so well kept that not only had the rest of the world no sus- 
picion of it at the time, but none of the parties to it ever let 
it out in later life when those principally concerned were dead,’ 
he seems to be thinking in a world of ‘ personal paragraphs’ and 
assuming a general interest in writings and writers where, in fact, 
none existed. He forgets too that anyone who might have had 
the temerity to suggest that the Lord High Chancellor of England 
was a writer of plays ran the risk of losing his liberty, if not 
his ears. Ben Jonson narrowly escaped mutilation for an offence 
which was not much greater. He may also have forgotten that 
Shakespeare’s plays very soon went out of fashion at the Court, 
in view of the taste for the Masque evinced by James, and more 
particularly his Queen. And the rude multitude cared so little 
about their quality as to draw from Hamlet the stricture that they 
were ‘for the most part capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb- 
shows and noise.’ 

Samuel Johnson’s remarks on the sale of Shakespeare’s works 
further illustrate this point. Speaking of ‘the slow sale and 
tardy reputation’ of Milton’s Paradise Lost, he says ‘But has 
the case been truly stated? Have not lamentation and wonder 
been lavished on an evil which was never felt?’ and he proceeds : 


The sale, if it be considered, will justify the public. Those who have 
no power to judge of past times but by their own, should always doubt their 
conclusions. The call for books was not in Milton’s age what it is at 
present. To read was not then a general amusement; neither traders, 
nor often gentlemen, thought themselves disgraced by ignorance. The 
women had not then aspired to literature,* nor was every house supplied 
with a closet of knowledge. Those, indeed, who professed learning, were 
not less learned than at any other time; but of that middle race of students 
who read for pleasure or accomplishment, and who buy the numerous pro- 
ducts of modern typography, the number was then comparatively small. 
To prove the paucity of readers, it may be sufficient to remark that the 
nation had been satisfied from 1623 to 1664, that is forty-one years, with 


* In Tudor times and thereafter there were a few distinguished exceptions 
to this. 
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only two editions of the works of Shakespeare, which probably did not 
altogether make one thousand copies. 

Johnson has some further remarks on the Elizabethan Age 
which are well worth attention, because he wrote nearer to those 
times than we are, and under conditions in England which were 
much more similar than are those of the present age. In the 
preface to his edition of the plays he writes : 

The English nation, in the time of Shakespeare, was yet struggling to 
emerge from barbarity. The philology of Italy had been transplanted 
hither in the reign of Henry the Eighth; and the learned languages had 
been successfully cultivated by Lilly, Linacre, and More; by Pole, Cheke, 
and Gardiner; and afterwards by Smith, Clerk, Haddon, and Ascham. 
Greek was now taught to boys in the principal schools; and those who 
united elegance with learning, read, with great diligence, the Italian and 
Spanish poets. But literature was yet confined to professed scholars, or 
to men and women of high rank. The public was gross and dark; and to 
be able to read and write was an accomplishment still valued for its rarity 
. . . of a country unenlightened by learning the whole people is the vulgar. 

Of the uncritical credulity of this age those who have read 
the works of Nashe, who derides it, must be aware, and evidence 
for this state of mind is found at a later date in such a work 
as Aubrey’s Brief Lives. It is glanced at in a preface to Gas- 
coigne’s Posies in the remark: ‘Laugh not at this (lustie 
yonkers) since the pleasant dittie of the noble Erle of Surrey 
(beginning thus: In winters just returne) was also construed to 
be made indeed by a Shepherd.’ Outrageous tricks were played 
on the public by booksellers, or by authors under the name of 
booksellers, in addresses masking their works under other people’s 
names or initials, or professing that they had been accidentally 
discovered among somebody’s papers or published without their 
knowledge and consent. This, of course, was due to social con- 
ditions, to the risks of publication under the restrictions of the 
press censorship, and the fear of the Star Chamber, but it proves 
how credulous people were. The sort of thing to which I refer 
is found even as late as Dryden. Johnson, with his usual critical 
sagacity, thus describes it : 

The reason which he [Dryden] gives for printing what was never acted 
cannot be overpassed: ‘I was induced to it in my own defence, many 
hundred. copies being dispersed abroad without my knowledge or consent ; 
and every one gathering new faults, it became at length a libel against me.’ 
These copies, as they gathered faults, were apparently manuscript; and 
he lived in an age very unlike ours, if many hundred copies of fourteen 
hundred lines were likely to be transcribed. An author has a right to 
print his own works, and need not seek an apology in falsehood; but he 
that could bear to write the dedication felt no pain in writing the preface. 
Elizabethan literature teems with similar examples, which, how- 
ever, modern authorities are in the habit of accepting at their 
face-value. In this they seem to me to show great simplicity. 
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I will now give a few examples, taken from my book above 
mentioned, which show how little importance can be attached to 
contemporary opinion in literary matters, and therefore to the 
traditions derived from it, which Mr. Gordon Crosse would per- 
suade us ought to be held to outweigh all inferences from internal 
evidence. These examples will also illustrate the statements 
made above as to literary conditions in England in those times, 
and the inducements there were for concealing authorship. 

The Shepheardes Calender was published anonymously in 
1579-80, and the authorship of it was imputed by the poet George 
Whetstone (described by J. Payne Collier as ‘a poet of much 
and not unmerited celebrity’), as late as 1587, to Sir Philip 
Sidney. He not only believed the poem to be his work, but refers 
to it as ‘ the reputed work of S. Phil. Sydney,’ indicating that it 
was so assigned by general reputation. 

A few passages may be given in order to illustrate the motives 
for secrecy and mystification with regard to authorship which then 
prevailed. The first which I select is from the anonymous Arte 
of English Poesie (1589), which was dedicated to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and attributed at a subsequent date, though without any 
authority, to one George Puttenham : 


And peraduenture in this iron and malitious age of ours, Princes are 
lesse delighted in it [the art of Poetry], being ouer earnestly bent and 
affected to the affaires of Empire and ambition, whereby they are 
as it were inforced to indeuour them selves to armes and practises 
of hostilitie, or to entend to the right pollicing of their states, and 
have not one houre to bestow upon any other civill or delectable art 
of natarall or morall doctrine: nor scarce any leisure to thincke one good 
thought in perfect and godly contemplation, whereby their troubled mindes 
might be moderated and brought to tranquillitie. So as it is hard to find 
in these dayes of noblemen or gentlemen any good Mathematician, or excel- 
lent Musitian, or notable Philosopher, or els a cunning Poet: because we 
find few great Princes much delighted in the same studies. Now also of 
such among the Nobilitie or gentrie as be very well seene in many laudable 
sciences, and especially in making‘ or Poesie, it is so come to passe that 
they haue no courage to write and if they haue, yet are they loath to be 
a knowen of their skill. So as I know very many notable gentlemen in the 
Court that haue written commendably and suppressed it agayne, or els 
suffred it to be publisht without their owne names to it: as if it were a 
discredit for a Gentleman to seeme learned, and to show him selfe amorous 


of any good Art. 

The motto of Gascoigne, Tam Marti quam Mercurio, is in 
itself evidence of the apprehension felt by a ‘Gentleman’ that 
in publishing verse he would lose caste and be classed as a 
‘common rhymer.’ 

The next passage is from Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman (‘ Sir 
John Daw’ has been supposed by some to stand for Sir Francis 
Bacon) : 

* Composing. 
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Sir Dauphine Eugene. Why, how can you justify your own being of a 
poet, that so slight all the old poets? 

Sir John Daw. Why, every man that writes in verse is not a poet; you 
have the wits that write verses, and yet are no poets: they are poets that 
live by it, the poor fellows that live by it. 

Dauphine. Why, would you not live by your verses, Sir John? 

Clerimont. No, ’twere pity he should. A knight live by his verses! 
He did not make them to that end, I hope. 

Dauphine. And yet the noble Sidney lives by his, and the noble family 
not ashamed. 

Clerimont. Ay, he profest himself; but Sir John has more caution: 
he’ll not hinder his own rising in the State so much. Do you think he 
will? ‘Your verses, good Sir John, and no poems. 


(Sir Philip Sidney was dead when this was written, and the word 
‘lives’ is therefore used in a punning sense, ‘survives.’) 


A further illustration of the same point occurs in an anony- 
mous play, Sir Thomas More, in one of the scenes which some 
authorities have attributed to Shakespeare’ : 
Sir Thomas More. Erasmus preacheth gospell against phisicke. 
My noble poet. 

Earl of Surrey. Oh, my lord, you tax me 
In that word poet of much idlenes: 
It is a studie that makes poor our fate ; 
Poets were ever thought unfitt for state. 


Another passage which may be quoted in this connexion is 
from a letter by Donne, written when he was about forty : 


Of my Anniversaries, the fault that I acknowledge in myself is to have 
descended to print anything in verse, which, though it have excuse even 
in our times, by men who profess’ and practise much gravity ; yet I confess 
I wonder how I declined to it and do not pardon myself. 


The English of those days were a reserved and matter-of-fact 
race, and there was evidently a strong prejudice against poetry 
and fictitious writing. For one thing, they were not accustomed 
to it, as, until Spenser, there had been no imaginative literature 
in England of any quality since Chaucer. Thus the poet Daniel, 
in the dedication of his Civile Wars to the Queen, censures 
Spenser’s Fairie Queene on this account (not by name, but there 
are other similar lines by him which leave the allusion in no 
doubt) : 


Nor shall I hereby vainely entertaine 
Thy Land with idle shadowes to no end; 


and Spenser, in his poem to Lord Burghley which he prefixed 
to the Faerie Queene, thinks it politic to apologise for it as 
these ydle rimes, 
The labour of lost time, and wit unstayed. 


5 See The Shakespeare Apocrypha, collected and edited by C. F. Tucker 
Brooke. 
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Other passages could be given in illustration of this 
state of feeling, but the foregoing must suffice for the present 
occasion. It will be seen from them that we are on very insecure 
ground in accepting professions of authorship in those days at 
their face-value,@and the importance therefore which Mr. Crosse 
attaches to contemporary evidence is seen to be less convincing 
than it may appear. He makes a great point, for instance, of 
the contemporary identification of William Shakespeare as the 
author of the plays, but it must be remembered that there are 
also contemporary tributes to Francis Bacon as a poet, and, under 
somewhat veiled language, as a poet of supreme excellence. In 
particular Mr. Crosse refers to the references to Shakespeare 
by Ben Jonson. But this cuts both ways, for the very tribute 
which he (as the author of the prefatory poem in the 
First Folio) pays to Shakespeare, as having surpassed all the 
performance of ‘insolent Greece or haughty Rome,’ he also pays, 
in identical words, to Bacon in his Discoveries. In those notes 
he gives an account of Shakespeare’s genius and conversation, 
but it has been shown, as I have related in my book, that this 
passage, as well as the one referring to Bacon, are more or less 
translations from Seneca and they must therefore be regarded as 
in the nature of fictitious writing rather than as records of actual 
fact. In his remarks about Bacon, Jonson also says that he 
had ‘filled up all numbers,’ and in the well-known Birthday 
sonnet he addresses him as ‘my King.’’ Would a man like 
Jonson have recognised a mere lawyer as his ‘ king,’ or anyone 
as such who had not shown himself a master in some artistic 
performance, presumably in poetry? 

In this connexion I should like to draw attention to a note 
in Jonson’s Discoveries which I have never seen noticed. It 
purports to describe a writer, whose identity is not revealed : 


Otium.—Studiorum. Ease and relaxation are profitable to all studies. 
The mind is like a bow, the stronger for being unbent. But the temper in 
spirits is all, when to command a man’s wit, when to favour it. I have 
known a man vehement on both sides, that knew no mean, either to intermit 
his studies, or call upon them again. When he hath set himself to writing, 
he would join night to day, press upon himself without release, not minding 
it, till he fainted ; and when he left off, resolve himself into all sporis and 
looseness again, that it was almost a despair to draw him to his book; but 
once got to it he grew stronger and more earnest by the ease. His whole 
powers were renewed ; he would work out of himself what he desired ; but with 
such excess as his study could not be ruled; he knew not how to dispose his 
own abilities, or husband them, he was of that immoderate power against 
himself. Nor was he only a strong but an absolute speaker and writer; but 
his subtlety did not show itself: his judgment thought that a vice: for 
the ambush hurts more that is hid. He never forced his language, nor 
went out of the highway of speaking, but for some great necessity, or 
apparent profit; for he denied figures to be invented for ornament, but 
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for aid; and still thought it an extreme madness to bind or wrest that 
which ought to be right. 

Who was this extraordinary writer, who ‘would work out 
of himself what he desired,’ and who was also a speaker? It 
is difficult to think of anyone living at that timg, except Bacon, 
who satisfies the description, though, if it be Bacon that is 
intended, we shall have to revise, in certain respects, the gener- 
ally accepted estimate of his character. And herein lies the diffi- 
culty of making the points of this controversy intelligible to the 
general reader, because the works and literary remains of Bacon 
are little read, and no one who has not studied them is a com- 
petent judge of the merits of the case. Still I will endeavour 
to throw some light on the particular point of inquiry. 

In the first place it might be suggested that the expression 
‘I have known a man,’ in the hands of Ben Jonson, is the equi- 
valent for the Latin est qui, and might therefore mean himself. 
But the description alone of the writer as also a speaker pre- 
cludes this inference. Let us consider, then, the evidence for 
Bacon. He was a man of very delicate constitution and subject 
to fainting fits, as we know from the account of his chaplain, 
Rawley, and Aubrey in his Brief Lives gives a first-hand instance 
of this. Ben Jonson, in another note, says that Bacon ‘com- 
manded where he spoke.’ Bacon, in his acknowledged writings, 
provides plenty of evidence of his dislike of subtlety, not going 
out of the common road of speech, and holding that figures of 
speech were not for ostentation but for use. (Advancement of 
Learning, and elsewhere.) Being conscious, however, that he was 
naturally given to the use of ornate and uncommon modes of 
expression,® it was his habit to submit his works to a friendly 
adviser in order that such passages might be marked for revision. 
Thus, in sending a portion of one of his philosophical works to 
Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Ely, he asks him ‘to mark unto 
me whatsoever shall seem unto you either not current in the 
style, or harsh to credit and opinion, or inconvenient for the 
person of the writer.’ There is also an extremely interesting 
passage in the anonymous Arte of English Poesie, which, as 
stated in my book, I, in common with others, attribute to Bacon, 
in which the same principle is advocated in relation to poetry. 
The passage concludes : 

Therefore shall our Poet receaue praise for both [the natural and the 
artificial], but more by knowing of his arte than by unseasonable using it, 
and be more commended for his natural eloquence than for his artificial, 
and more for his artificial well disembled than for the same overmuch 
affected and grossly or undiscretly bewrayed, as many makers and 
Oratours do. 





* “Of a high-flying and lively wit, striving in some things to be rather 
admir’d than understood.’ From the character of Bacon, in A. Wilson’s Life 
and Reign of James J. (Kennett’s History). 
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It may be said in passing that a more appropriate description of ~ 
the style of Shakespeare could hardly be found. 

That this mysterious writer would, after work, ‘resolve him- 
self into all sports and looseness again,’ is something of a reve- 
lation, if Bacon is the man. But the description is borne out 
by several accounts of him. Thus a contemporary reports of 
him after his disgrace as ‘ having (it should seem) no manner of 
feeling of his fall, but continuing as vain and idle in all his 
humours as when he was at highest.’’ I¢ was no doubt with such 
strictures in mind that he wrote about this time to Buckingham : 
‘For I confess it is my fault, though it be some happiness to me 
withal, that I do most times forget my adversity.’ And, in the 
same connexion, he remarks with a sharp jest: ‘I am said to 
have a feather in my head. I pray God some have not mills in 
their head, that grind not well.’ 

It is generally supposed that Bacon was a grave lawyer and 
philosopher. This is perhaps the impression which he wished 
- to give posterity, but it is very far from the truth. He was in 
reality a man of impressionable and mercurial temperament, with — 
an almost uncontrollable wit. Hence he gave great offence 
among his contemporaries, for men in those days were pompous 
and sententious, and, like the Romans of old, esteemed nothing 
so much as gravity of demeanour. It was no doubt largely due 
to this wit, uttered frequently at the expense of other people, 
that he made so many enemies. Thus Yelverton writes, in a 
letter of warning as to the growing displeasure of Buckingham 
in the affair of Coke’s daughter : 

That it is too common in every man’s mouth in court that your great- 
ness shull be abated, and as your tongue hath been as a razor to some, 80 
shall theirs be to you. 

Bacon’s delight in all the details of life, and the play of his 
fancy about them; is clearly shown in the Essays. Such a dis- 
position could never assume a severe réle. The same play of 
fancy is found throughout the literary and even the philosophical 
works. Bacon is frequently spoken of as the inventor of the 
inductive method. The fact actually is that he invented nothing, 
though he applied, or rather advocated the application of, a good 
deal. He surveyed Knowledge as a whole, saw the relation 
between ifs various parts, and pointed out the way which man- 
kind should follow if they were to liberate themselves from 
barren controversies, as he regarded them, and, by obtaining the 
mastery over Nature, render the world a pleasanter place to live 
in. The goal which he set before himself and the world was a 
material one, but it is unsafe to conclude from that that Bacon 
was a materialist. For one thing he was in some ways extremely 


’ Spedding, Letters and Life, vii. 302. 
3a2 
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simple-minded, for another his spiritual nature was primitive. 
Bacon’s unpopularity and the simplicity of his mind are alike 
indicated in such a passage as the following from a letter to 
Buckingham. It was written two years before his fall and reveals 
him as lulled in fancied security so long as he retained the favour 
of Buckingham and the King. 

Mr. Attorney [Yelverton] groweth pretty pert with me of late, and I see 
well who they are that maintain him. But be they flies, or be they wasps, 


I neither care for buzzes nor stings, most especially in anything that con- 
cerneth my duty to his Majesty or my love to your Lordship. 


The primitiveness of Bacon’s spiritual nature is shown in such 
a passage as the following, among many others of a similar char- 
acter. It occurs in a letter to King James written after his fall : 


Your Majesty’s Star-Chamber, next your court of Parliament, is your 
highest chair. You never came upon that mount but your garments did 
shine before you went off. 


This was flattery, of course, which Bacon always deliberately 
used, and even defended, in approaching the Sovereign, but, from 
a careful study of his works and correspondence, I am convinced 
that it was also written without any clear consciousness of inap- 
propriateness or absurdity. It is the impressionable artist putting 
himself in the place of another man and saying what he conceives 
will be agreeable to his feelings, no doubt for politicends. Though 
James was a very unwise and unworthy man in action, intellect- 
ually he was by no means a fool, and one wonders what he thought 
of it. On one occasion he took upon himself, according to 
Buckingham, to characterise as ‘confused and childish’ a letter 
addressed to him by Bacon on the subject of his conduct to Buck- 
ingham in the affair of Coke’s daughter which the King had 
censured. This is only an illustration among thousands scattered 
throughout Bacon’s serious writings of the way in which his mind 
was captivated by his fancy, and when an image presented itself 
‘by way of analogy he was unable to resist it. In short he was 
before all things a poet. Certainly, apart from the powers 
of intuition which it displays, there is nothing very profound 
about his philosophy, and a good deal that is far-fetched 
and superficial. It is the marvellous eloquence and power of 
illustration through concrete images, sometimes bringing the con- 
viction of truth by a flash of genius, but somefimes also distracting 
the mind by glittering and strained analogies, which gives the 
main interest to his philosophical works. I do not say this so 
much of the literary works, whieh are replete with practical truth 
and wisdom. As to the primitiveness of Bacon’s spiritual nature, 
it is revealed in his whole attitude towards mankind. He was 
content himself to leave religion to revelation and the scheme 
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of Church worship established by law, and I believe he was~ 
genuinely convinced of their validity. It was his object to per- 
suade men to adopt a like disposition, to cease from concerning 
themselves with questions which they never could settle in this 
world, and turn their thoughts to material improvement through 
the study of the processes of nature, and to the means for 
improving and beautifying social life. ‘ Da fidei quae fidei sunt,’ 
he was fond of exclaiming, but men are so constituted that they 
will still wrestle with their fate, and will not accept defeat on 
terms of a pleasurable existence. Bacon, with a prophetic gaze, 
foresaw and regretted this, and even foretold the troubles of the 
future, in which, it may be observed, he was largely instrumental 
through the doctrines which he encouraged in the Stuart family. 
In a few years after his death the issues of conviction, freedom 
and conscience, all of which he wished to put on one side, were 
to come to the arbitrament of the sword. Is not the attitude of 
the author of the plays precisely similar, when he is not concerned 
with complaints about the mutability of things and the extinction 
placed on all human effort by decay and death? 

For some sixteen centuries the mind of man had been occu- 
pied with theological controversies, which had centred mainly 
on two subjects, the nature of the Godhead, and the nature of 
the human soul and its relation to Deity. Bacon was the first 
who made an effort in a popular way to divert men’s minds from 
these subjects to something more within their power. He was 
protected from persecution by being born in a Protestant country 
and also by the ingenuity with which he clothed his ideas under 
an appearance of orthodoxy.* His object was to increase the 
power of man by enlarging the bounds of Knowledge, and he 
attempted this by pointing the way to the control and adaptation 
of the forces of nature through scientific inquiry and experiment. 
Though his philosophy, regarded as a practical method, was a 
failure, he nevertheless indicated some of the essential means and 
ends of modern development, and in doing so he overthrew the 
scholastic method of beginning in philosophy with conceptions 
and principles supposed to be given by reason and divine reve- 
lation, and with it the barren disputations founded on that method. 
But he over-estimated the importance of the material elements of 
civilisation, and under-estimated the moral and spiritual element 
in human nature. To supply the place of this he advocated an 
unconditional submission to dogma in religion, to which, in the 
view of some, he was himself indifferent, but to which I think 
he clung from a conservative and pious instinct, and as necessary 
to the scheme of social order, rather than from an active convic- 


* In spite of this, Bacon’s Advancement of Learning was attacked by some 
as heretical. 
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tion ; and a similar submission to autocratic power in the State, 
‘which he endeavoured to maintain, with himself as the principal 
agent, with little regard to the means employed. The weakness 
of his moral character, amounting at times to degradation, was 
the index of these tendencies.° 

It would be unfair, however, to regard the motives underlying 
the political tendencies of Bacon as purely self-regarding ; they 
were certainly prompted to some extent by a desire to secure 
efficiency and in the interests of the humbler classes, who, 
according to his ideas, stood to gain more from a benevolent 
despotism than from constitutionalism. In this he has 
had many successors, but the English people have always 
had the political instinct to see that, even if you desired 
such a thing, you cannot make sure of getting, or at any 
rate of keeping, a wise despot, and have therefore insisted on 
hedging the sovereign power about with constitutional checks. 
The disgust which, even in those days, an average Englishman, 
with strong conservative leanings, felt for such ideas is shown 
in the remarks of Francis Osborne about a Declaration, which 
‘according to the mode of weak and ill-consulted Princes’ King 
James ‘set forth in print’ in explanation of the execution of 
Ralegh, a declaration, Osborne says, ‘which according to the 
ordinary success of apologies rendered the condition of that pro- 
ceeding worse in the world’s opinion.’ He goes on: ‘It begins 
thus, ‘‘ Though I take my selfe bound to give no other account of 
my actions but to God; yet,’’ etc.”"° This document will be 
found in Spedding,*’ and there can be no doubt that it was 
drafted by Bacon. Indeed he alludes to it in a letter to Bucking- 
ham.’? Though it cannot be asserted with confidence that the 
sentence quoted by Osborne, with which the Declaration opens, 
was not inserted by the King, it is nevertheless entirely char- 
acteristic of Bacon’s ideas of the Prerogative. They may do well 
elsewhere, but they have never found favour in this country, and 
no arguments derived from the alleged benefits which they might 
be expected to confer on the poor have ever made them acceptable. 
The native ideal is rather that embodied in the famous lines 
of Goldsmith, whose Irish genius has perhaps mingled a little 
flattery with the admiration—lines which Boswell says Johnson, 
while he was helping him on with his great-coat, repeated with 
such energy that the tear started to his eye: 


Stern o'er each bosom reason holds her state, 
With daring aims irregularly great; 





* Compare the remarks in Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy (Messrs. 
Smith and Schaff), ii. 34, which I have to some extent adopted, as they express 
my view of Bacon’s attitude and character. 

1° Memories on the Reign of King James. 

» Letters and Life, vi. 384. * Thid. p. 378. + 
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Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashion’d, fresh from Nature’s hand, 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagin’d right, above control, 

While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate. himself as man. 


It was this spirit which Bacon could not, or did not, understand, 
and which brought him, and after him the Stuart dynasty, to 
the ground. t 

But in saying this I must not omit to remind the reader how 
very conflicting the contempory estimates of Bacon’s character 
are. The fact is, he was a many-sided man and his character 
presents very difficult problems. One thing is certain: that 
though he provoked a great deal of hostile criticism, he also 
evoked much unqualified admiration. He seems to have been at 
his best among his inferiors, who surrendered themselves to the 
charm of his personality and conversation. With them he adopted 
the attitude of a benevolent and tolerant instructor, whereas, 
among his superiors in rank, especially where they were his 
superiors in power, he compromised his own dignity and some- 
times, it is to be feared, his honour, by an undue anxiety to 
please. One of the most remarkable testimonies, on the favour- 
able side, will be found in the closing paragraphs of this article. 

I have been led into a digression. To return to our inquiry 
about the writer in Ben Jonson’s note, prodigious speed in com- 
position was certainly one of the powers of Bacon, as I have 
endeavoured to show in my book, and in this Jonson’s description 
satisfies the identity. The ‘subtlety’ of the writer is also alluded 
to in the note. Extreme cunning was alleged against Bacon by 
contemporaries, and it was this quality, aided by the power of 
his position and connexions, which would enable him to conceal 
his tracks as an author in fhe way in which I believe he did. 

We may find in Shakespeare an analogy for the desire attri- 
buted to the writer in Jonson’s note to eschew subtlety and fanci- 
ful terms. In Love’s Labour’s Lost Biron is represented as 
having been captivated in early youth by the euphuistic fashion 
of the day—of which, in my belief, the author himself was the 
inventor or, rather, the introducer into England from foreign 
sources—and renouncing it in favour of his native homeliness 
of speech : 


Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 

Figures pedantical ; these summer-flies 
Have blown me full of maggot ostentation ; 
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I do forswear them: and I here protest, 

By this white giove—how white the hand, God knows !— 
Henceforth my wooing mind shall be express’d 

In russet yeas and honest kersey noes. 


And similarly of his wit : 
Biron. Studies my lady? Mistress, look on me, 
Behold the window of my heart, mine eye, 
What humble suit attends thy answer there : 
Impose some service on me for thy love. 

Rosalind. Oft have I heard of you, my lord Biron, 

Before I saw you; and the world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks, 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 
Which you on all estates will execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit: 
To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain, 
And therewithal to win me, if you please, 
Without the which I am not to be won, 
You shall this twelvemonth term, from day to day, 
Visit the speechless sick and still converse 
With groaning wretches; and your task shall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit, 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 

Biron. To move wild laughter in the throat of death? 
It cannot be; it is impossible : 
Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 

Rosalind. bi that’s the way to choke a gibing oe 

It is ated what an alae interest is given to the 
plays of Shakespeare under this identification, when it is possible 
to find in them a reflection of the life and circumstances of a 
human being. 

In considering this note of Ben Jonson’s it must also be re- 
membered that he was for some time employed in Bacon’s house- 
hold, and was probably one of the ‘good pens which forsake me 
not’ ** in the days of his disgrace. He therefore had access to his 
papers, and there is evidence of this in the Discoveries. Mr. 
Smedley has stated’* that an extract has been incorporated from a 
book which belonged to Bacon, because there have also been incor- 
porated with it some annotations in his handwriting. There 
can also, I believe, be little doubt that a passage in the note 
headed Imo serviles, beginning at the point where the thought 
breaks off and resumes ‘ It pleased your lordship of late to ask my 
opinion touching the education of your sons’ to the. end of the 
note, is taken from a manuscript of Bacon’s. It is in his style, 
not in that of Jonson, and is, I should say, manifestly copied from 
a draft letter. It also bears a very close affinity with the first of 
the letters on Travel addressed to the Duke of Rutland in the name 

18 Spedding, Letters and Life, vii. 429. 
4 The Mystery of William Shakespeare. 
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of Essex, but which Spedding evidently believed to be the work 
of Bacon, and I think there can be no reasonable doubt about 
this ; also with the letter on Studies, signed and composed in the 
same way, to Fulke Greville the younger.** 

Mr. Gordon Crosse has some remarks on the genius of Shake- 
speare which raise the very interesting question as to the limits 
of the power of genius. Sir George Greenwood has protested— 
very properly in. my opinion—against the extravagant claims 
made by the ‘ Shakespeareans ’ in this matter. Everything with 
some of them seems capable of explanation by the magic word 
‘genius.’ They should read what Samuel Johnson—who, being 
himself a man of genius, had the right to speak from experience 
—says on this subject, though it is true he does not pursue his 
remarks to their logical conclusion. He writes: 

Nature gives no man knowledge, and when images are collected by 
study and experience, can only assist in combining or applying them. 

Mr. Crosse, who seems disposed to accept this position, 
endeavours to effect a compromise, which, however, seems fo me 
to leave the ‘ miracle’ of Shakespeare, regarded as the actor, as 
unexplained as before. He says: 

The word genius, despite Sir George Greenwood’s objections, is inevit- 
able here; but it is not prayed in aid of a deficient education and culture. 
The explanation suggested is that if, as Sir George Greenwood seems to 
admit, Shakespeare possessed these in sufficient measure to pass as the 
author of the plays, and actually to collaborate in them, we are entitled 
to assume that genius would enable him to do the rest. 

But how would this account for the fact that one of the earliest 
of Shakespeare’s plays, Love’s Labour’s Lost, portrays French 
life? Mr. Crosse, no doubt, sees this difficulty in alluding, in parti- 
cular, to that play, and the explanation which he adopts is that in 
the London of those days Shakespeare had unlimited opportunities 
of ‘talk’ with travelled men of all kinds, and that his genius 
did the rest. But would any amount of ‘talk’ enable a writer 
to visualise a young French gallant about the Court to the life, 
as is done in that play, and to portray the jealousy felt by the 
deeper and more serious English youth, Biron, who is obviously, 
to some extent, a presentment of the author himself, for his 
facile social accomplishments? Take, for example, the lines in 
which Boyet is described by Biron : 

This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons peas, 

And utters it again when God doth please: 

He is wit’s pedlar, and retails his wares 

At wakes, and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs ; 


And we that sell by gross, the Lord doth know, 
Have not the grace to grace it with such show. 








18 Spedding, Letters and Life, ii. 6 sq. 
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This gallant pins the wenches on his sleeve ; 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve; 
A’ can carve too, and lisp: why, this is he 
That kiss’d his hand away in courtesy ; 
This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice, 
That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
In honourable terms: nay, he can sing 

A mean most meanly, and in ushering 

Mend him who can: the ladies call him sweet ; 
The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet : 
This is the flower that smiles on every one, 

To show his teeth as white as whales bone; 
And consciences, that will not die in debt, 
Pay him the due of honey-tongued Boyet. 


I do not see how anyone who had not been in Courtly society 
could have written that. At any rate no one else has done it 
under such circumstances as those which surrounded the Strat- 
ford actor. Take the case, for example, of Chatterton, in whom 
the quality we call genius was perhaps present as much as in 
anyone who has ever lived. His writing is all conditioned by 
his reading and somewhat limited social experience. No one, 
again, will deny that Burns had genius of a very high order, 
but he fails entirely when he tries to go outside the people whom 
he knew. So again of Dickens, and any number of writers. To 
run over the great names in poetry, take the case of Homer, who 
evidently passed his life about the houses of ruling Chieftains ; 
the reflection of this experience is found throughout his work. 
The work of Aeschylus reflects the development of the Athenian 
State from an isolated military Power into an imperial maritime 
one, and is throughout political in character. In Sophocles we 
find more of the detachment of the artist, developed under the 
dictatorship of Pericles, when political allusion on the stage was 
discouraged. In Euripides and Aristophanes appear the freer 
criticism and curiosity of a more democratic age. Virgil reflects 
the burden of empire in Imperial Rome. Dante gives us the 
atmosphere of the medieval Church and the bitterness of Italian 
local politics. In our own Milton the struggles of the ‘Great 
Rebellion,’ together with his own experience, find expression. 
Shakespeare alone is immune from all such influences and inter- 
actions, has no interest in what he writes, can write about any 
subject at will irrespective of his experience, and to suggest any 
connexion between his utterances and_his life is rank heresy. 
Such an attitude seems to me irrational, and it was this con- 
sideration which, many years ago, led me into the investigation 
of the subject with a view to seeing whether it was possible 
to escape from the ‘ miraculous’ theory and find some more 
reasonable explanation. I was actuated by no desire to 
‘dethrone’ Shakespeare and set up Bacon in his place; far from 
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it, I was at first strongly prejudiced against such a conclusion. 
But the weight of the internal evidence finally convinced me of 
its truth. 

This problem is no mere literary conundrum, but a grand 
and absorbing one, carrying inferences as to the potentialities of 
the human spirit and its relation to good and evil. Therefore 
it will not go to sleep, or be put down by ridicule or abuse. 
Certainly no one can accuse Mr. Gordon Crosse of adopting this 
attitude. The tone of his article is in refreshing contrast with 


_ that of some other writers on his side. 


Since the above was written, my friend, and former colleague, 
Mr. H. B. Simpson, has entertained us with a very agreeable 
and, if I may say so, a very abte article on this subject in this 
Review.’ He suggests that the problem may be solved by the 
discovery of a third person, who was neither the actor, in whom 
he cannot believe, nor Bacon, whom he evidently dislikes, as 
the unacknowledged author of the plays. 

Mr. Simpson seems to adopt the view, which has been fre- 
quently expressed, that a man who produced the Shakespeare 
plays would not have found time to do much else; or, rather, 
he puts it the other way, that Bacon could not have found time 
to write the plays. But if historical instances be examined, it 
will be found that there have been several writers whose literary 
output has greatly exceeded that of Shakespeare. Moreover, the 
experience of life shows that a brain such as that which produced 
the plays would not have been content to confine its activities 
to one mode of expression; the Italian Leonardo is a case in 


| point. At least such a man might have been expected to write 


some letters, which someone would have thought worth pre- 
serving, or which might have escaped the accidents of time. But 
apparently he covered up his tracks so effectually that nothing 
of him in original survives, and it becomes necessary to suppose 
that he never wrote to anybody, being wholly absorbed in making 
money. To some of his eulogists this almost seems a virtue, 
as showing that he was not a mere man of letters, but ‘a good 
man of business,’ and thus a typical Englishman. It is astonish- 
ing how ready some people are to decry their own profession. 
But we need not discuss the Stratford actor, as Mr. Simpson 
has given him up. 

Mr. Simpson admits that an amateur could not have acquired 
the familiarity with law shown by the writer of the plays, by 
conversation with legal acquaintances—one of the axioms of 
Shakespeare controversy—whereas Bacon was a lawyer and pre- 
cisely that kind of student of the law which Mr. Simpson desi- 
16 *Shakspere, Bacon and a “ Tertium Quid’’’ (December 1917). 
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derates for his unknown author, who had ‘taken an intellectual 
delight in mastering all its intricacies . . . but had found neither 
need nor inclination to practise it.’ Thus when the Earl of 
Essex had failed to persuade the Queen to make Bacon her 
Attorney, and, failing that, her Solicitor, he covers his bitter 
disappointment by an affected resignation in a letter written to 
the Earl in 1595, when he was 34 years old : 


For myself, I have lost some opinion, some time, and some means. . . 
For means, I value that most; and the rather, because I am purposed not 
to follow the practice of the law: (if her Majesty command me in any par- 
ticular, I shall be ready to do her willing service: ) and my reason is only, 
because it drinketh too much time, which I have dedicated to better 


purposes. 

It is a fact that Bacon s@idom appeared in private suits, 
reserving himself for Crown causes, which he regarded as contri- 
buting to the public career on which his ambitions were set. 

Mr. Simpson also alludes to the extraordinary aptitude shown 
by the author of the plays in picking up the technical terms of 
any profession or calling, and he cites, as an example, the de- 
scription of Petruchio’s sorry steed in The Taming of the Shrew. 
But this is one of the accomplishments for which Bacon was 
known among his contemporaries. Thus Francis Osborne 
(b. 1593, d. 1659), in his Advice to a Son,'" writes: 


It is recorded of Solomon that God had given hima large Heart, through 
which he became universally knowing from the most despicable Herbe to 
the highest Cedar, and deepest Secret in Nature (then) under knowledge. 
... Since it is a sufficient manifestation of God’s extraordinary Grace upon 
him, that we are assured from his own writings, no lesse than from the 
testimony of the Sacred Scriptures, that part of the whole masse of Human 
Learning lay included in his Person. . . . And as this appeares by the Donor 
to be none of the smallest giftes, no lesse than in the estimation of Solomon 
that did aske it, so may we strongly presume that an universall inspection 
is the most becoming quality in a Gentleman (unfixed in a setled calling) 
can bestow his indeavours upon. And my memory neither doth (nor I 
believe possible ever can) direct me towards an example more splendid in 
this kind, than the Lord Bacon Earle of St. Albanes, who in all companies 
did appeare a good Proficient, if not a Master in those Arts entertained 
for the subject of every ones discourse. So as I dare maintaine, without 
the least affectation of Flattery or Hyperboly, That his most casuall talke 
deserved to be written, As I have been told his first or foulest Copyes 
required no great Labour to render them competent for the nicest judg- 
ments. A high perfection, attainable only by use, and treating with every 
man in his respective profession, and what he was most vers’d in. So as I 
have heard him entertaine a Country Lord in the proper termes relating to 
Hawkes and Dogges. And at another time out-Cant a London Chyrurgion. 
Thus he did not only learne himselfe, but gratify such as taught him; who 
looked upon their Callings as honoured through his Notice. Nor did an 


7 Sixth edition, 1658. The first edition, 1656, does not contain the por- 
tion in which this passage occurs. 
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easy falling into arguments (not unjustly taken for a blemish in the Most) 
appeare lesse than an ornament in Him: The eares of the hearers receiving 
more gratification than trouble; And (so) no lesse sorry when he came to 
conclude, than displeased with any did interrupt him. Now this generall 
Knowledge he had in all things, husbanded by his wit, and dignifi’d by so 
Majestical a carriage he was knowne to owne, strook such an awfull rever- 
ence in those he question’d, that they durst not conceale the most intrinsick 
part of their Mysteries from him, for feare of appearing Ignorant or Saucy. 
All which rendered him no lesse Necessary than admirable at the Counsell 
Table, where in reference to Impositions, Monopolies &.: the meanest 
Manifactures were an usuall Argument: And, as I have heard, did in this 
baffle the Earle of Middlesex, that was borne and bred a Citizen &. Yet 
without any great (if at all) interrupting his other Studies, as is not hard 
to be Imagined of a quick Apprehension, in which he was Admirable. 


Osborne probably came into contact with Bacon through being, 
at one time, Master of the Horse to William Herbert, Third Earl 
of Pembroke, one of Bacon’s most intimate friends among the 
younger generation. His admiration of him is shown by the 
number of times he alludes to him in his works, in two allusions 
describing him as ‘incomparable,’ and in another as ‘the witty 
Lord of Saint Albans.’ 

Another seventeenth-century witness to the accomplishment 
under discussion, as found in Bacon, is William Clarke, author of 
a treatise on nitre."* At the end of it he says nitre is specially 
useful to refiners and dyers, and he adds: : 

But if you would with my Lord Bacon outcant these or other Artists 


in their own terms, and be as skilful] in their Arts, I must refer you to 
the Masters themselves. 


I am grateful to Mr. Simpson for his article, and have no 
reason to feel dissatisfied with his arguments. ll the same, 
I should not advise the inhabitants of Gloucestershire to spend 
too much time over their family archives. 

E. G. HARMAN. 


* The Natural History of Nitre. 
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THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


A PLEA FOR LAW REFORM 





Way do men in every age and in every clime cry out for justice 
and confidently count upon its triumph? Assuredly, not from 
vanity or from superstition. No: it is the deepest aspiration of 
their whole being. In the history of our race the most impor- 
tant words are right and wrong’: and the belief that there is an 
essential distinction between them is a portion of what Goethe 
describes as ‘the kernel of nature in the hearts of men ”*: an 
ultimate fact not admitting of resolution into other elements: 
a form of the mind itself. Of course, like all ideas, the idea of 
justice is subject to development, explication, evolution. Indeed 
human progress means, before all things, its deeper apprehension 
and wider application. But the experience of successive genera- 
tions is here merely an- occasion, not a cause. 


The thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


In that ethical fellowship which constitutes human polity, the 
moral tone, as the ages roll on, rises and individual conceptions 
of right become clearer and more adequate. The idea grows in 
the conscience of mankind. But an idea, in the true sense of 
that much abused word, it is, and must be. To make of it a 
mere deduction from experience is to perform a mortal operation 
upon it, depriving it of its two essential characteristics, univer- 
sality and necessity, and reducing it to a creation of tempera- 
ment, of environment, of latitude and longitude, of potations 
and cuisine. For there are universal and necessary truths 
transcending all human experience, as the Hellenic poet wit- 
nessed two thousand years ago.” They belong to the nature of 
things, eternal and immutable; and to men is it given to appre- 
hend them and to live by them. Among these necessary truths 
are the Axioms of Righteousness, the First Principles of Morals, 
the Ideals of Justice, which constitute an absolute jural order.’ 
* Ist nicht der Kern der Natur 
Menschen im Herzen? 

2 In the noble lines where Antigone sets eternal laws against the edict of 
Kreon, and in the parallel passage in the Oedipus T'yrannus. 

* So Aristotle: ‘The universal law is that of nature (roy xara iow) 
for there is a certain natural and universal right and wrong which all men 
divine, even if they have no intercourse or covenant with each other.’— 
PRhet. I. 13. 2. 
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It is those ideals which men, for the most part all unconsciously, 
invoke when in their trouble they ery for justice and seek con- 
solation in the assurance of its eventual victory. It is of those 
ideals that positive law holds. And so that pregnant utterance 
of ancient wisdom which will fall strangely, I think, upon many 
modern ears: ‘ All human laws,’ says Heraclitus, ‘derive their 
life from the one Divine Law.’ 


II 


Now the office of jurisprudence is to interpret that law, that 
ideal order issuing from the nature of things the obligatoriness 
of which can be recognised by the rational faculty a priori; to 
bring it into harmony with the varying conditions of human 
society, and to give right validity in human communities, by 
clothing it with compelling might : in a word, to convert ‘ ought’ 
into ‘is.’ Positive Law is the rational or ethical will—let us 
never forget that the two adjectives mean the same—of the 
commonwealth. To borrow the well-known words of Kant, it 
is the expression of the reason (Vernunft) common to all : it is 
the recognition by the State of a portion of that system of correla- 
tive rights and duties which Reason itself reveals. Hegel puts the 
matter more concisely: ‘A system of Positive Law is a means 
for the realisation of Right.’ Of course moral philosophy, the 
office of which is to indicate what is right and what wrong, what 
is befitting and what unbefitting man as a rational creature, is 
one science, and jurisprudence is another. But the two are most 
intimately connected. Aristotle, in a few pregnant words of the 
First Book of the Politics, has indicated why. ‘It is a character- 
istic of man, as compared with other animals, that he alone has 
a sense of good and evil, of justice and injustice : and it is an 
association of persons endowed with this sense that makes a 
Family or a State.’ And elsewhere he observes, ‘It is the office 
of the State to unite men by a moral bond.’ These are first 
principles of universal application, but of course in applying them 
we must not lose sight of conditions, of environment, of the 
actual facts of existence. This is the common temptation of 
idealists and the cause of their most disastrous fiascos. Their 
will, separating itself from the limitations imposed by concrete 
life, tends unchecked to some abstraction of pure thought, and 
destroys recklessly all that interferes with their futile attempt 
to attain it. Contemporary Russia supplies us with a monstrous 
example. In the mad endeavour to realise the anarchic imagina- 
tion of absolute equality, the framework of civilised society has 


_ been utterly wrecked, and chaos has taken the place of ordered 


human life. 
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ITI 

In what I have written I have spoken of the State in a way 
which may not commend itself to most of my readers. I suppose 
the conception most current in this country is the purely Utilitar- 
ian one which regards it as discharging the office of an active 
parish constable. It is the conception presented by Lord 
Macaulay in one of the most popular—and in many respects 
justly popular—of his writings : his essay on Gladstone’s Church 
and State. ‘The primary end of government,’ he there tells us, 
‘is the protection of the persons and property of men’: and he 
insists ‘that government should be organised solely with a view 
to [this] main end.’* Such an account of the State is in complete 
accordance with the Utilitarian philosophy of which Macaulay 
was a champion; and an utterly unsatisfactory account it seems 
to me to be. ‘The protection of persons and property’? Nay, 
rather, the protection of the rights of persons and property. But 
rights are a difficult subject for Utilitarians, with their scarcely 
veiled Materialism. What is a right? It is evidently something 
which cannot be seen, touched, tasted or handled: something 
beyond the grasp of the senses: something immaterial : it is 
something of which physical science—the only science for 
Materialists—knows and can know nothing : it is and cannot help 
being a metaphysical entity—an object of their deep detestation. 
But if we amend Macaulay’s sentence by inserting ‘ rights,’ does 
it become a sufficient account of the end of the State? Surely 
not. Better is the doctrine of the Master of those who know: 
that ‘the State was formed indeed that men might live; but 
exists that men might live nobly.” Nobly : that is in accordance 
with man’s highest and most distinctive attribute, Reason. The 
State is a fellowship of persons, that is of moral beings, for moral 
ends. And a portion, a most important portion, of its functions, 
is to allow them to develop their personality : to become more 
and more men; to make the most of themselves for their own 
and the common welfare. How different the Aristotelian 
doctrine from the Benthamite postulate, that ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’ is the end and aim of govern- 
ment—a postulate worthy to be added to Carlyle’s Pig Proposi- 
tions. The first care of the State should be to assure the country’s 
security against invasion and the hand of war. As certainly the 
second should be to secure to the toiling millions who render it 
industrial service a just reward for their labour, that fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work which is the everlasting right of man. 


* But he adds—it is right to note this—that ‘if a government can without 
any sacrifice of its main end promote any other good work—the encouragement 
of the fine arts, for example—it ought to do so.’ 
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It is unquestionably its function to prevent the oppression, under 
cover of industrial contracts, of the poor and the weak who are 
unable to defend themselves, according to that fine saying of the 
younger Pitt: ‘ Parliament is omnipotent to protect.’ It should 
insist upon, nay, should enforce, the social destination of property 
in land, and indeed in every species of wealth; for no member 
of the social organism liveth to himself. It should encourage 
and foster the systematic organisation of industrial society so 
essential to national solidarity. It should realise distributive 
justice both as to public burdens and private benefits, and estab- 
lish real equality of sacrifice as the basis of taxation. It should 
repress that otiose acquisition of wealth, that wholly unfruitful 
and sometimes flagrantly dishonest manipulation of unearned 
values, by which the fortunes of speculative financiers are often 
made. All this is briefly comprehended in the one word justice— 
the true foundation of the State, according to the dictum, ‘ Justitia 
fundamentum regni.’ And what is justice but, as Ulpian defines 
it, ‘the constant and unfailing will to render to every man his 
due’? All this, I say, is due to each of its subjects from the 
State : this, and not as liberal an allowance as possible of pig’s 
wash. 


IV 


The duties of the Government towards the governed which 
I have enumerated are, of course, given merely by way of 
specimen. The time would fail me to speak of them at large; 
nor is it necessary for my present purpose. Just now I am 
specially concerned with one special duty of the State, at present 
much neglected. I have been led to write this article by an 
admirable paper lying before me, an Address to the Law Society 
by its President, Mr. S. Garrett, in which he forcibly points out 
the true functions and the actual shortcomings of the State with 
reference to jurisprudence. I must be excused if in what I have 
already written I have endeavoured to get back to First Principles. 
Such has ever been my way in the Studies on political and social 
topics which I have ventured to give to the world, from time to 
time, and which, dissonant as they must be from popular modes 
of thought, have been received with an indulgence whereof I am 
very sensible. It seems to me that all such inquiries are ulti- 
mately metaphysical, and should be made in accordance with 
logical rules. And so, on the present occasion, I have set myself 
to inquire into the true conception of Positive Law and the proper 
function of legislation, the conclusion to which I am led, and 
. which I may be permitted to restate, being that there is an ideal 
order of absolute right—call it 1d Séeasov, jus naturae, Naturrecht 
or what you will—embracing and harmonising all private rights, 

Vor. LXXXITI—No. 494 8H 
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which is, metaphysically considered, the ultimate foundation of 
all human justice, and conformity to which is the criterion of the 
moral and rational validity of Positive Law. This doctrine has 
been admirably and succinctly expressed by Aquinas in words 
worth quoting. ‘A human law bears the character of law so far 
as it is in accord with right reason ; and, in that point of view, 
it is manifestly derived from the Eternal Law. But inasmuch 
as any human law recedes from reason, it is called a wicked 
law : and to that extent, it bears not the character of law, but 
rather of an act of violence.’ Or, as he elsewhere puts it, ‘ Laws 
enacted by men are either just or unjust. If they are just, they 
have a binding force in the court of conscience, from the Eternal 
Law whence they are derived. . . . Unjust laws are not binding 
in the court of conscience, except, perhaps, for the avoiding of 
scandal or turmoil.’ These words of the Angelic Doctor may well 
make the average British reader stare and gasp. It has never 
. occurred to him that the laws which.are the bonds of human 
society are other than artificial, to be created or re-created by 
the opinion—or whim—of the multitude. He believes, nothing 
doubting, that the rules of right and wrong whereby we live as 
civilised men are as much of human manufacture as are chairs 
. and tables, the machine for turning them out being an Act of 
Parliament. And this is the creed of most of those whom he 
chooses to legislate for him. Carlyle speaks the simple truth : 


Truly one of the saddest sights in these times is that of poor creatures 
on platforms, in parliaments and other situations, making and unmaking 
‘Laws,’ in whose soul, full of mere vacant hearsay and windy babble, is 
and was no image of Heaven’s Law: whom it never struck that Heaven 
had a Law, or that the Earth could not have what kind of Law you 
pleased! Human Statute Books accordingly are growing horrible to think 
of. An impiety and poisonous futility every Law of them that is so made: 
all Nature is against it: it will and can do nothing but mischief whereso- 
ever it shows itself in Nature: and such Laws lie now like an incubus 
over this Earth, so innumerable are they.® 


‘Human Statute Books are growing horrible to think of’! That 
certainly is true of the English Statute Book. 


Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 


And then think of the additions which are constantly made to 
it, and of the manner of making them. Consider the motley 
crowd assembled within those walls at Westminster to frame our 
Statutes: among them a few lawyers, doubtless more or less 
skilled in their craft, such as it is; but the vast majority, however 
well-intentioned, ‘ possessing no better qualification for legislation 
than a fluent tongue and the faculty for getting elected by a 


® Latter-Day Pamphlets, p. 83. 
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constituency.’ That is John Stuart Mill’s account of them: and 
thus does he describe their legislative operations : 


There is hardly any kind of intellectual work which so much needs to 
be done not only by experienced and exercised minds, but by minds trained 
to the task through long and laborious study, as the business of making 
laws. This is a sufficient reason, were there no other, why they can never 
be well made but by a committee of very few persons. A reason no less 
conclusive is, that every provision of a law requires to be framed with the 
most accurate and long-sighted perception of its effect on all the other 
provisions: and the law when made should be capable of fitting into a 
consistent whole with the previously existing laws. It is impossible that 
these conditions should be in any degree fulfilled when laws are voted, 
clause by clause, in a miscellaneous assembly. The incongruity of such 
a mode of legislating would strike all minds were it not that our laws 
are already, as to form and construction, such a chaos, that the confusion 
and contradiction seem incapable of being made greater by any addition 
to the mass. . . The mere time necessarily occupied in getting through 
Bills renders Parliament more and more incapable of passing any, except 
on detached and narrow points. . . It matters not though the Bill may 
have been deliberately drawn up by the authority deemed the best qualified, 
with all the appliances and means to boot: or by a select commission 
chosen for their conversancy with the subject, and having employed years 
in considering and digesting the particular measure: it cannot be passed, 
because the House of Commons will not forego the precious privilege of 
tinkering it with their clumsy hands. ... And when a Bill of many 
clauses does succeed in getting itself discussed in detail, who can depict 
the state in which it comes out of Committee! Clauses omitted which 
are essential to the working of the rest: incongruous ones inserted to 
conciliate some private interest, or. some crotchety member who threatens 
to delay the Bill: articles foisted in on the, motion of some sciolist with 
a mere smattering of the subject, leading to consequences which the member 
who introduced or those who supported the Bill did not at the moment 
foresee, and which need an amending Act in the next Session to correct 
their mischiefs.*® 


Such is the way in which the laws are made that our tribunals 
have to administer. ‘A vast portion of the business of the 
Courts of Common Law,’ Lord Brougham testified, ‘consists in 
endeavouring to construe clauses which are obscure, or incon- 
sistent with clauses of other Acts, or parts of the same Act that 
are inconsistent with each other.” Then think of the multi- 
tude of judicial decisions, often conflicting, by which they are 


* Representative Government, p. 97. It will be worth while to compare 
the account given by Lord Westbury—then Mr. Bethell—before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Legal Education. ‘The present system, 
allowing any Member of Parliament to bring in a Bill composed by himiself 
in his own language, without check or control, is, I think, a very great error, 
and the system of manufacturing a Bill in Committtee by details, and by a 
piece-meal operation, is a process which, having regard to the fact that there 
is no authority or mind to which the patchwork composition may be subse- 
quently submitted, is, to my mind, one of the fertile sources of errors and 
contradictions, and, if one may speak so with respect, absurdities in Acts of 
Parliament.’ Minutes of Evidence, p. 759. 

" Ibid. 3790. 
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expounded. No doubt this conflict is inevitable in a system of 
case-made law giving a preference—it is not too much to say— 
to technicalities over science, to precedents over principles, to 
authority over right. To quote Lord Westbury once more: 
‘Some step should be taken for checking the amazing number 
of reports ; I think it will be found to be a most serious evil in 
the administration of justice. The accumulation of reports 
‘ becomes now so great a burthen upon the student and upon the 
judge, that not only is the student unequal to the task of anything 
like collecting or arranging them, but the judge is in perpetual 
apprehension lest some conclusion derived by him upon principles 
may be found to be at variance with some reported decision 
contained somewhere or another.”* 


V. 


‘And now pass we on to consider the ministers of justice. The 
great traditions and, with a very few exceptions, the spotless 
integrity both of the Bench and of the Bar have never been 
questioned. And although, as everyone knows, many of the 
highest judicial functionaries owe their places to a career of 
party politics, their competence to administer their high offices 


is seldom doubted. The days are long past when a Chancellor’s® 
rule in appointing a judge could be, ‘ The great thing is that the 
man should be a gentleman, and if he happens to know a little 
law, so much the better.” Professional opinion now requires 
exclusive—perhaps too exclusive—attention to more than ‘a 
little law.’ But what kind of law? The law which the 
Magistrate will be called upon to administer. Doubtless: and 
that is right, as far as it goes : but is it sufficient by itself properly 
to form the legal mind? Does it constitute an adequate juris- 
prudential training and equipment, whether for judges or 
practitioners? To ask this is to open the whole question of Legal 
Education which has for so many years been before the public, 
and which the Law Society, through the mouth of its President, 
Mr. Garrett, has once more raised. Let us consider it a little. 

Seventy years ago Lord Westbury, in his most valuable 
evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
which I have more than once cited, observed on the great want 
of legal education for students who come to the Bar. He 
continued : 


It appears to me to be a great neglect of duty by the Inns of Court. 
What I particularly wish to point out is the circumstance that, when a 


* Minutes of Evidence, p. 746. 
* I think—I am not sure—that Lord Hardwicke was the Chancellor: if 


I wrong his memory I am very sorry. 
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young man comes up from the University to London, nothing awaits him 
in point of assistance to his studies, and that he is compelled at once to 
plunge into what I may call mere practical details, by entering either the 
chambers of a conveyancer or the chambers of a special pleader, without 
anything like preparatory instruction. . . . I think it is obvious to every 
person who is: thoroughly acquainted with the tone and manner of the 
education of young men, that their habits as students are directed to what 
you may denominate merely practical attainments, and that you can 
scarcely find an instance of a young man who has commenced his legal 
studies by laying anything like that broad foundation of the-study of 
jurisprudence, and also of what (for want of a better phrase, though I 
dislike it) I would call the philosophy of law.1° 


I do not apologise for the length of my extracts from Lord 
Westbury’s evidence in view of their great importance. One of 
the most accomplished jurisprudents that have adorned the 
English Bench, he spoke with an authority given to few; and 
no competent critic impugned the justice of his words. They 
were spoken indeed seventy-two years ago, and since then some- 
thing has been done towards that improvement and extension 
of legal education for which he pleaded. The Law Society was 
the first to move in the matter, and its exertions on behalf of its 
branch of the profession have been continuous and most fruitful.” 
The Inns of Court have provided Readerships, Scholarships, and 
Examinations, and have thus made some return to the paths 
indicated by their old traditions. ‘Anciently,’ Lord Campbell 
observed, ‘at the Inns of Court there were the means of acquir- 
ing information in jurisprudence, and before any candidate to 
practise at the Bar was allowed to do so, his proficiency was 
tested. There were lectures given under the name of readings 
in the inns of Chancery and in the inns of Court; there were 
mootings at which questions were debated before the benchers 
or superiors of the Society by the students, and there were 
exercises that were performed by the students from time to time 
during their curriculum. About the end of the seventeenth 
century those readings, mootings, and exercises fell into disuse, 
or were continuéd merely as a matter of form.’”* The method 

% Minutes of Evidence, p. 743. 

1 Mr. Garrett in his Address to the Law Society observed, ‘In the matter 
of legal education this Society has a record of which we have reason to be 
proud. By legal proceedings at the suit of the Attorney-General, at the 
relation of the Society, the New Inn Fund was rescued some years ago, and 
has been made available for educational purposes. The Clifford’s Inn Fund 
was also secured for the same purpose about the same time by the action 
of some of our colleagues, members of Clifford’s Inn. The’Bar by an Order 
of the Court get the income of half the funds. Our Society, by means of 
the income of the other half and out of its general resources, has established 
in London the nearest approach to a School of Law which exists in the 
country, and has rendered such assistance as was possible to the Provinces 
for the purpose of legal education. We have therefore shown in a practical way 
our desire for the higher legal education of our future members.’ 

2 Minutes of Evidence, p. 3819. 
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indeed had long been declining before it disappeared. Lord 
Bacon, lamenting over it, desired a better system of education 
in the Inns of Court, and contemplated the establishment in 
London of a Law University to be devoted to the acquisition of 
legal knowledge and to fitting men for public life. 


vi 


It is the hope of Law Reformers that this dream of Bacon 
may at last be realised. At last! The late Lord Selborne, 
when Sir Roundell Palmer, thrice brought a Bill into the House 
of Commons for that end, and thrice it was wrecked by the forces 
of obstruction. But now wiser counsels prevail. I have before 
me a Petition to the late King by the several Inns of Court and 
the Council of the Law Society, soliciting the incorporation of 
a School of Law ‘for the teaching and study of law in all its 
branches.’ I have also before me the draft of a Charter granting 
this Petition. It is inconceivable that the issue of the Charter 
should be long delayed. Mr. Garrett in his Address to the Law 
Society observes : 


The means are not wanting. Apart from the New Inn and Clifford’s 
Inn Funds and the fees of students, solicitors alone of the learned pro- 
fessions are subject to heavy taxation, a substantial portion of the proceeds 
of which might reasonably and properly be devoted to the maintenance 
of a School of Law. Through such a school all law students, for which- 
ever branch destined, should pass. There should in the early stages be 
no differentiation between the education of a student destined for the Bar 
and one destined for our branch of the profession. The arrangements 
should be such that a young man need not decide till a late period of his 
legal education whether he should select the Bar or our branch as his 
profession. At present he has to make his election before he really knows 
for which branch his natural aptitude specially fits him, and his election 
is in most cases practically final. 


The object of the School of Law will no doubt be, in the words 
of the Petition for its establishment, ‘the teaching and study of 
Law in all its branches’: and there can be no doubt that due 
prominence will be given to Roman Law. It is the best intro- 
duction to general jurisprudence and the nearest approach which 
the world has seen to rendering available for the use of men 
those ideals, spoken of in an earlier page, which constitute a 
complete jural order. This, however, is a topic on which I 
cannot here enter; and there is the less need that I should as it 
has been treated by my friend and master, Sir Henry Maine, 
with unique authority and with admirable brevity, in pages to 
which I must refer the reader.** But as I wish to present a 

13 «Roman Law and Legal Education’ in Cambridge Essays, 1856. tt is 


worth while to compare some remarks by a great authority on higher education, 
Mark Pattison, in an Essay on Oxford Studies. ‘The Civil Law is in a most 
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practical treatment of a practical subject, I may cite a few words 
in which he indicates some of the obvious advantages of this 
branch of study : 


Most certainly nothing can be more peculiar, special, and distinct 
than the bias of thought, the modes of reasoning, and the habits of 
illustration, which are given by a training in the Roman’Law. No 
tension of mind or length of study which even distantly resembles the 
labour of mastering English jurisprudence, is necessary to enable the 
student to realise these peculiarities of mental view; but still they cannot 
be acquired without some effort, and the question is, whether the effort 
which they demand brings with it sufficient reward. We can only answer 
by endeavouring to point out that they pervade whole departments of 
thought and inquiry of which some knowledge is essential to every lawyer, 
and to every man of decent cultivation. We in England are slowly, and 
perhaps unconsciously or unwillingly, but still steadily and certainly 
accustoming ourselves to the same modes of legal thought and to the same 
conceptions of legal principle to which the Roman jurisconsults had 
attained after centuries of accumulated experience. There are many 
persons who will be sufficiently attracted to the study of Roman Law by 
the promise which it holds out of helping to enrich our language with a 
new store of Legal and Legislative expression; of contributing to clear up 
the obscurity which surrounds the fundamental conceptions of all juris- 
prudence; of throwing light, by the illustrative parallels which it affords, 
on many of the principles peculiar to English law; and lastly, of enabling 
us, by the observation of its own progress, to learn something of the course 
of development which every body of legal rules is destined to follow. 
Certainly if by mastering the elements of Roman Law we gain the key to 
International Law, public and private, and to the Civil Law of nearly 
all Europe, and of a large part of America—if, further, we are put in a 
fair way to acquire a dexterity in interpreting express rules which no 
other exercise can confer—the uses of this study must be allowed not to . 
lie very remote from the pursuits of even the most servile practitioner. 


VII 


There is yet another legal reform to which Mr. Garrett and 
the Law Society attach great importance: and, as it seems to 
me, with good reason. It is the appointment in this country of 
a Minister of Justice. For many years the necessity for such 
an official has been urged by high authorities. So long ago as 


eminent degree a liberal and enlarging element. The very direct practical 
benefits which would accrue not only to the individual practitioner and to 
the profession, but to the whole system of English society—mightily influenced 
as that is by the maxims and practice of the courts of law and the rights 
_ of property—from some foundation of enlightened jurisprudence being laid, 
before taking to the arbitrary technicalities which in our law books simulate 
the form of abstract general maxims, are far too numerous to‘be mentioned 
here. Indeed, the desuetude and even direct discouragement of the academical 
study of the Roman Law during the last. two centuries, has been a concurrent 
cause with the neglect of philosophy, of that contracted habit of the national 
mind to which this country owes at once its success and its littleness: its 
success in the practical employments of commerce, its incapacity for enlarged 
views either of national welfare or of foreign policy.'—Ozxford Essays, 1855, 
p- 303. 


+ 
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1848 Lord Langdale told a Committee of the House of Commons : 
* My opinion is that you want an office of the Government in 
which the affairs of justice should be the particular object of 
attention.” The head of that office should ‘be charged with the 
whole superintendence over the establishment and organisation 
of the Courts, their official arrangements and everything belong- 
ing to them except matters judicial. You cannot work out a 
system of safe and rational law reform without an authority of 
that kind.’ Lord Brougham, in 1856, writing to a Law Amend- 
ment Society, speaks of ‘ unanswerable reasons’ in favour of such 
an appointment, one of them being : ‘that there would be at all 
times a Department charged with the duty of watching how our 
laws work in each particular, and of propounding means for 
curing the proved flaws in the system and for quickening the 
action of its healthy parts.’ : 

No doubt at present the Lord Chancellor discharges certain 
functions of a Minister of Justice; but he must needs leave others 
—and some of them most important—undischarged. And that 
for the very obvious reason of physical impossibility. Lord 
Herschell is reported to have declared that the work of the Lord 
Chancellor was two men’s work: and Lord Haldane told the 
Civil Service Commission in 1915 that ‘even two Lord Chancellors 
could not get through the work which devolves on one.’ Now 
no one, whether he happens to be a partisan or an opponent of 
Lord Haldane, will deny his vast capacity for work, his unwearying 
devotion to it. And indeed if we survey the duties of the Lord 
Chancellor, can anyone do other than admit the impossibility 
of their adequate administration by any merely human holder of 
the office? Think of the judicial work, of the work as Speaker 
of the House of Lords, of the general political work, of the work 
in connexion with the appointment of Magistrates, of work 
involved in the vast ecclesiastical patronage ; and then ask your- 
self, is it possible for the man charged with all this to be an 
efficient Head of a great Department of the State? It is not 
possible. ‘I do not think,’ Lord Haldane said in his evidence 
before the Civil Service Commission, ‘ you will solve the problem 
before you until something like this is done—until the Lord 
Chancellor’s functions are recognised as exclusively judicial 
functions, as head of the great tribunals of the Empire. I am 
myself satisfied that you will never solve the great problem until 
you have set up a Minister of Justice; but what changes that 
will entail, I am not going into here.’ Perhaps among the 
things which Lord Haldane would not go into may be mentioned 
the dispensing of the prerogative of mercy and the legal patron- 
age and various legal powers now in the hands of the Home 
Secretary ; the functions of the Board of Trade with regard to 
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bankruptcy and the winding up of companies, and most, if not 
all, of the legal duties of the Treasury. Unquestionably, too, 
the Public Prosecutor’s office should be a Department of the 
Ministry of Justice. 

Such are some, by no means all,’ of the functions proper to 
the proposed Ministry. No, by no means all. Certainly one of 
the most obvious tasks lying before it would seem to be to comb 
out and to reorganise the offices of the Law Courts. That great 
economy and increased efficiency could be easily secured is abun- 
dantly evident to everyone who carefully reads the Report and the 
Minutes of Evidence of the Civil Service Commission of 1915. 
Another somewhat pressing matter which should engage its 
attention is the reconstitution of the County Courts as branches 
of the. High Court with jurisdiction up to say 300/. in ail cases, 
as they have now in Admiralty suits. This would render un- 
necessary the present cumbrous, archaic, and scandalously 
expensive circuit system for civil work; and indeed for criminal 
work also, if the right kind of appointments were made to the 
County Court Bench. Unquestionably too a competent Minister 
of Justice would find means to effect salutary reforms in High 
Court procedure. The object to be aimed at clearly is to bring 
a case to trial as soon as possible after proceedings are commenced. 
It is an object which seems altogether lost sight of. There is 


really no valid reason why, with proper organisation, an ordinary 
cause should not be heard in some six weeks, instead of in six 
months or a year. Now, as in Shakespeare’s time, ‘the law’s 
delay’ is among the trials of life: and it is, for the most part, 
quite unnecessary. A Minister of Justice would be in a position 
to minimise it. We want, in Mr. Garrett’s quaint and striking 
phrase, ‘a business manager of legal affairs.’ 


14 For example, it should be its duty to provide that legislation leaves 
Parliament in an intelligible state. On this subject see Mill’s Representative 
Government, c.v., in which will be found a detailed scheme for a Commission 
of Legislation to be appointed by the Crown and to hold office for five years 
unless removed on an Address by both Houses of Parliament. He would 
confer on it somewhat the same powers, as were exercised by the Nomothetae 
in ancient Athens. Lord Campbell, in his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee, advocated ‘the appointment of a small body of lawyers, acting merely 
as assistants to the House, not judicially, to whom all Public Acts should be 
referred, not binding by their report either House, but assisting both.’ 
Similarly, Lord Westbury in his evidence said ‘I think proper officers should 
be appointed, to whom every Bill, previous to its first reading, should be 
submitted, and who should be required expressly to accompany the draft of 
the Bill with a short report or certificate to the House of the existing law 
upon any subject which the Bill proposes to deal with, and of the particular 
manner in which the Bill purports to affect that existing law, and also who 
should be answerable for the phraseology of the Bill previously to its being 
read a first time before the House; and I think that the Bill should be restored 
to the supervision of the same tribunal after it has passed through the 
Committee, and previously to its third reading.’ 
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It may be noted, in conclusion, that this is the only civilised 
country in which the want has not been supplied. ‘In every 
civilised country,’ Mr. Garrett observes, ‘it has been found 
necessary to establish a Department of State charged with the 
duty of supervising and managing the legal machinery of the 
country, seeing that it is of the best design to fit it for its work, 
repairing any breakdown, oiling its bearings and generally keep- 
ing it in working order, and adopting any improvements in it 
which experience or increased knowledge may suggest. In these 
countries it is recognised that the administration of civil justice 
between man and man, and of criminal justice between the 
individual and the State, is one of the highest and most sacred 
functions of the Government, that it cannot safely be left to 
custom or tradition or professional interests to provide and manage 
the machinery of such administration, but that the function 
must be committed to a special Department presided over by a 
Minister wholly divorced himself from judicial functions, but 
charged with the duty of seeing that those functions are properly 
fulfilled and are provided with machinery fitted for their needs.’ 


W. S. LItty. 





THE BRITISH EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON 


IT is never an easy thing to be a successful British Ambassador 
at Washington. Times have changed since Sir Stratford Canning 
described the Embassy at the American capital as very pleasant 
socially, but not requiring any great talents politically. During 
the past twenty years the office of British representative in 
Washington has been in many ways one of the most exacting in 
the service. It is to-day not only the most exacting but the most 
important, and the demands it will make on the vision and level- 
headedness and adaptability of its occupants cannot but increase 
under the stress of the convulsive years that lie before us. The 
American Embassy in London has long been the blue riband 
of American diplomacy. The British Embassy in Washington 
ought equally to hold the place of honour in the scale of British 
officialdom. It never has done so hitherto. But with the juster 
sense of international values that the War and America’s entrance 
into it have established, and with the co-operation of the English- 
speaking peoples taking shape as the master-fact of the new era, 
one may hope that the post of British Ambassador to the United 
States will outrank all other diplomatic offices in prestige as it 
certainly will in responsibility, in opportunities, and in its power 
of appealing to men of the right stamp—to men, that is to say, 
who have founded their political creed on the proposition that 
Anglo-American relations can be made and should be made the 
pivot of international affairs and the surest guarantee of a just 
and lasting peace. 

But if the Washington Embassy must always be a difficult 
post it can never have been more so than during the two and a 
half years that followed the outbreak of the War. Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice found all the normal problems and anxieties of a 
British Ambassador multiplied indefinitely; and I cannot doubt 
that the burden of them, which he sustained with a courage that 
defied ill-health, hastened his untimely death. Sir Ceci! was not 
without some special qualifications for his task when he went to 
Washington in 1912. He had already served there as an attaché, 
had made many friends, had left behind him a pleasant memory. 

855 
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It is well known that President Roosevelt was anxious, and even 
suggested, that he should be appointed to succeed Sir Mortimer 
Durand in 1907. There was every disposition in Washington 
to welcome him with something more than official politeness when 
he arrived there five years later. He had known America, studied 
it, liked it, and he made no secret of his gratification at being 
chosen to return to it as British Ambassador. A seasoned indi- 
vidual man, of keen whimsical humour and alert apprehensions, 
one who had mingled much in affairs and watched the play of 
life and politics at Brussels, Tokyo, Berlin, Constantinople, 
Teheran, Petrograd and Stockholm, a delightful companion when 
he chose to give his Irish wit and spontaneity a free rein, and 
quite without that stiffness of reserve, that angularity, which 
Americans are almost wickedly on the look out for in anyone 
associated with the British Government, Sir Cecil entered the 
Embassy on Connecticut Avenue with the auspices somewhat 
exceptionally in his favour. One did not expect him to be a 
Bryce ; one knew that he was not a Dufferin ; but one could fairly 
comfort oneself with the reflection that, with the British diplo- 
matic service such as it was, and on the resigned assumption 
that the Washington Embassy should be filled from its ranks, 
here on the whole was as happy a selection as could have been 
made. 

Sir Cecil, however, had the deplorable ill-luck to meet with a 
break-down in health almost as soon as he had settled down in 
the United States. When I saw him in the late autumn of 1913 
it was obvious that only sheer tenacity of will, and the care of 
a devoted household and staff, kept him going. A little more 
than six months later, when he was better but had not com- 
pletely recovered, the War broke out, and the detached and tran- 
quil atmosphere of Washington became suddenly charged with 
the lightnings of intrigue and passion, the routine work of the 
Embassy took on an immense expansion of scope, complexity and 
importance, and the Ambassador found himself called upon from 
hour to hour to deal with issues that involved the very fate of his 
country. Semi-invalid though he was, Sir Cecil grappled with 
his multitudinous tasks with admirable resolution. He forced 
himself to master them by an effort that only an absolute devotion 
to duty and to British interests could have inspired in one whose 
physical strength had been worn far below the level of normal 
resistance to such an avalanche of troubles. The crisis, unre- 
mitting, engulfing, developing with every month that passed new 
and crucial perplexities, fangential perils, and well-nigh insoluble 
problems, spurred him to exertions of body and mind that, as the 
event has proved, levied too great a toll on his dwindling reserves 
of vitality. I am not now concerned with the wisdom of the 
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Foreign Office in leaving one of the most decisive points in the . 
whole frontier of British diplomacy in the hands of an officer 
whose health was well known to have been gravely impaired. 
But it is right that those who knew him should testify to the 
selfless fidelity with which Sir Cecil defendgd his post. The 
strain under which he laboured was unmistakable. The long 
nightmare of American neutrality told heavily on his spirit. He 
betrayed from time to time an irritability of manner and an explo- 
siveness of speech that now and then made his relations with the 
officials of the State Department more exciting than agreeable. 
But the squalls would pass as swiftly as they had risen; and 
Washington grew accustomed to overlooking these little outbursts 
from a man who was clearly working himself to death, who could 
always apologise for them and smooth them over most charmingly 
the day after, and whose cause had from the first a larger amount 
of official sympathy than he quite realised. America’s entrance 
into the War, of course, owed little or nothing in any positive 
sense either to the British Embassy at Washington or to the 
diplomacy of the Foreign Office. But no one, Briton or American, 
grudged the peculiar relief and happiness it brought to Sir Cecil 
or the congratulations to which it fairly entitled him. I shall 
always like to think of him as I last saw him, a fortnight or so 
after Congress had declared war upon Germany, immensely 
active, immensely radiant, full of sharp and competent decisions, 
refreshed, almost, one might have thought, restored in health, 
by that first deep draught of triumph after thirty months of 
buffeting and turmoil. 

I have just said that the British Embassy contributed little 
of any direct and positive efficacy to America’s intervention on 
the side of the Allies. But in a negative way Sir Cecil’s bearing 
and policy were assets of real value. To be the accredited repre- 
sentative of a nation at war to a nation at peace; to observe all 
the obligations and proprieties imposed by the official neutrality 
of the American Government; to handle the prodigious number 
of intricate, contentious, and extremely technical questions that 
came up between Washington and London ; to keep the Foreign 
Office informed of the state of American feeling and the probable 
course of events, in a situation that baffled some of the most 
experienced observers of American politics and the American 
psychology; to suggest the lines on which the arguments or 
actions of the British Government should proceed ; and to avoid 
the pitfalls prepared for him by German agents and sympathisers 
—all this was as severe a test as one could readily imagine of the 
Ambassador’s fitness for his office. Sir Cecil Spring-Rice met 
the test with complete adequacy to this extent—that, with endless 
opportunities for making mistakes, he scarcely, so far as either 
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the British or the American public was aware, made one. It 
would have been the simplest fhing in the world for an Ambas- 
sador with a turn for loquacity or a habit of impulsive demon- 
strations to have spoken and to have acted in a way that would 
have jarred on the sentiment of the whole American people. 
Thousands of hostile observers were watching and praying for 
him to take a false step. They were utterly disappointed. Sir 
Cecil took no false step. The occasional clashes that beguiled 
Washington never became in a broad sense public property ; and 
the American people as a whole could not point to a single word 
or deed of the British Ambassador’s as a ground of offence or 
even of irritation. What they saw was an official who with 
dignity and good sense attended strictly to business. 

To say that much may seem at first rather colourless praise. 
There were some Englishmen in Great Britain, though there 
were none that I knew of in America itself, who regarded Sir 
Cecil’s self-suppression and his deliberately continent attitude 
as a blunder. They criticised him for not taking a public and 
positive part in counteracting the German propaganda. They 
complained that he did virtually nothing to influence American 
opinion. They would have preferred him, I suppose, to be more 
communicative and spectacular, more prodigal of interviews, 
more like Count Bernstorff in his methods. In my judgment 
after more than twenty years’ experience of the United States, 
such criticisms and the sort of tactics implied in them were the 
suggestion of ignorance. I can say so the more readily, first of 
all because for eighteen months I was voluntarily engaged in 
doing what I could to explain the Allied cause to the American 
people ; secondly, because anyone could see how fatally the British 
Censorship operated as a stumbling-block to a just appreciation 
in the United States of our motives and achievements in the 
War ; and thirdly, because there should have been from the begin- 
ning of the War an organised attempt on the largest possible 
scale to acquaint the American nation with the sources, issues 
and character of this monstrous struggle. There are those who 
believe, and not without reason, that had such an attempt been 
made America might have joined the Allies at least eighteen 
months earlier than she did. But success in any such undertaking 
could only have been achieved by keeping it clear of all connexion 
with the British Embassy at Washington. I have no means of 
knowing whether Sir Cecil Spring-Rice ever suggested to the 
Foreign Office the launching of a pro-Ally propaganda in the 
United States as an enterprise independent altogether of his own 
activities and one in which he would have no concern. But I 
am very: sure that in refusing to lend himself to a campaign on 
the Teutonic model or to turn the British Embassy into a wire- 
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pulling Press agency Sir Cecil showed a sound judgment. He ~ 
was not the man for the task nor was that the way to set about it. 

But there was more than good sense in the stand he took. 
Sir Cecil, as I frequently had the pleasure of pointing out, estab- 
lished this very great claim on the regard of the American Govern- 
ment and the American people—that he scrupulously kept inside 
the limits of his official position. He never tried, as Count Bern- 
storff and his colleagues and agents were always trying, to intimi- 
date or stampede the Administration or to juggle with popular 
opinion. He showed his respect for the American Government 
and his sympathetic understanding of the American people in 
nothing more clearly than by his emphatic refusal to imitate the 
activities of his German rivals. He quietly allowed the facts to 
speak for themselves. He made no bid whatever for American 
favour on behalf either of himself or his country. He never 
sought to influence the American Press, to create a pro-British 
party either in or out of Congress, or to tell the American people 
from day to day what they ought to think. He never presented 
any frumped-up case to the citizens of the United States and 
dinned it into their ears by newspapers in his pay. He never tres- 
passed in a single particular against the code of diplomatic 
etiquette. He behaved throughout as a guest of the nation, 
mindful of his privileges, but mindful also of what was owing to 
his hosts. Nor can there be much doubt that an ever-widening 
circle of American opinion noted and approved of the contrast 
between his reticence and Count Bernstorff’s fussy volubility ; 
between Sir Cecil’s unvarying correctitude and the German 
Ambassador’s mountebank tricks; between all that the British 
representative might have done and did not do and all that the 
Teutonic representative should not have done and did do. 

It was gradually borne in upon the people of the United 
States that there were very few transgressions against the spirit 
and the letter of international relations that the Ambassadors of 
the Central Powers in America had not committed. With their 
contempt for American civilisation and their faith in the infinite 
gullibility of the American public, they treated the nation to 
which they were accredited as a pack of children to be amused 
with prattle or as a pack of fools to be hoodwinked by any 
plausible lie. They instigated, subsidised and directed one con- 
spiracy after another against American industries, against the 
American State Department, against the American Congress, 
even against the American President. They abused every privi- 
lege that their official position gave them in a spirit of open and 
cynical disdain for the public sentiment around them. I honestly 
believe that they reached a point where they simply did not care 
what they did, and that they had persuaded themselves that no 
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affront, however gross and public, would move President Wilson 
to action. Forgery, arson, insult after insult, the fomenting of 
strikes, the corruption of opinion, interference with the domestic 
politics of the American people, terrorism through the Press and 
through Wall Street, the circulation of falsehoods, the betrayal 
of official confidences—there was no device so dirty that the 
German and Austrian Ambassadors would not stoop to it. Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice did the right thing, so far as his official position 
was concerned, in looking on unmoved and in waiting patiently 
for the inevitable fiasco and retribution. He was quite content 
to let time and the American people pass their own unaided 
verdict on Count Bernstorff’s tactics ; and he never doubted what 
that verdict would be. By acting throughout as a man of honour 
and a friend of the American nation, by eschewing all flashy 
pyrotechnics and attending strictly to the routine of his office, 
Sir Cecil, though few recognised it at the time, was accomplishing 
more for the Allied cause than Count Bernstorff and his tools 
could accomplish for any cause they desired to recommend to the 
good-will of the United States. An Ambassador-of whom that 
can be said, and said truthfully, will scarcely be reckoned by 
history as a failure. 
Lord Reading is never likely to be faced with either the 
problems or the atmosphere that confronted his predecessor. 
Friendliness towards Great Britain, though even now not as 
pervasive or as understanding as one could wish, is to-day more 
deeply implanted in American sentiment than at any previous 
period since the Revolution. The United States by a superb effort of 
the imagination has grasped the scope and nature of the War and 
has embraced the cause of the Allies with a whole-heartedness 
that almost makes one doubt one’s recollection of the stupor and 
apparent callousness and disunity of the people a bare eighteen 
months ago. The slate is now wiped clean of the, embittering 
controversies that for the first two and a half years of the War 
engaged the British and American Governments. Instead of 
suspicions, irritations and misunderstandings, there is to-day the 
freest and frankest co-operation. But while this enormously 
eases and simplifies Lord Reading’s task and revolutionises all 
the conditions, and indeed the very: spirit, of his office, the for- 
tunes of the War have invested him with a mission that has some 
special difficulties of its own. For it is clear that to win the 
War America will have to contribute a much greater effort than 
she contemplated when she entered the lists, and that the Allies are 
becoming progressively dependent upon her capacity and willing- 
ness to turn her well-nigh immeasurable resources to military 
account along a Front three thousand miles and more away from 
her nearest territory. To help in developing that capacity and in 
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sustaining that willingness is, one may assume, the supreme 
objective to which Lord Reading will address himself. 

- His post makes him the most important liaison officer in the 
world to-day. Happily his capacities are equal to it. He has 
flexibility, sensitiveness, a great driving-power, a master’s grip 
of affairs, and a genuine gift of vision. The position he has long 
held in the world of law and politics qualifies him 40 speak to 
the American people of Great Britain and her achievements in 
the War and her ideas of a peaceful settlement with exceptional 
acceptability. He has, too, the knack of mixing freely and 
easily with all sorts and conditions of men. His understanding 
of the American atmosphere, of the temper of American demo- 
cracy and of the spirit of its social life is instinctive. Moreover 
he is no stranger either to the Government or the people of our 
most powerful Ally. Twice since the War began he has visited 
the United States on behalf of Great Britain. I was not in 
America during the first visit when he was negotiating the Anglo- 
American loan. But I arrived very soon after, I collected the 
views of many financiers and publicists both in New York and 
out West on his labours, and I found that by common consent 
he was voted the outstanding personality of the Commission. 
The opinion was emphatic and universal that without Lord 
Reading Messrs. Morgan and Company would have found their 
difficulties very greatly increased. His quickness of apprehension, 
his abilities which were stretched to their full extent, and his 
ready store of tact and sympathy made a really profound impres- 
sion. I cannot recall any Englishman who after so brief a visit 
left behind so many and such agreeable memories. His second 
trip was made under very different auspices. Instead of prose- 
cuting a scheme that was cold-shouldered by American official- 
dom, he went out last year as the honoured and invited guest of 
the American Government. As such he made the acquaintance 
of President Wilson, and I count it very far from the least of 
his qualifications for his present post that there was formed an 
immediate friendship between himself and the man who, holding 
America in the hollow of his hand, must inevitably exercise an 
immense, perhaps a decisive, influence over the policies of all 
the Allies. ; 

What, however, is most interesting fo an observer of Anglo- 
American relations in Lord Reading’s appointment is that it is 
a reversion to an experiment which has already twice succeeded 
and which, in my judgment, ought never again to be departed 
from—the experiment, I mean, of choosing the British Ambas- 
sador to the United States from outside the ranks of the regular 
diplomatic service. I am not now concerned to assess the precise 
degree of credit with which our diplomatists in Europe and in 
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the Balkans have emerged, or are likely to emerge, from this War, 
or to what extent their performances have earned the confidence 
or admiration of the people of this country. But I have long 
and very firmly held that the average professional diplomatist, 
with his outlook and his aptitudes drilled into an official groove, 
pitchforked into Washington after years of routine service in 
the capitals of Europe and the Far East, is not the type of man 
that we ought to send, or that Americans want us to send, to 
represent Great Britain in the United States. The Americans 
have themselves set us the right model to work by. In the 
scholar-diplomat, the accomplished lawyer, citizen or publicist, 
they have made an enviably distinctive contribution to inter- 
national intercourse. Adams, Phelps, Lowell, Bayard, Hay, 
Choate, Whitelaw Reid and Walter Page—what other embassy in 
the world can show so brilliant a line of occupants? Every one 
of them was distinguished as a writer or a lawyer or a public- 
spirited citizen before he became eminent as a diplomatist. Every 
one of them was taken from civil life with no previous preparation 
beyond what their experience of affairs, their native shrewdness, 
and the possession of interests and affiliations stretching far 
beyond the customary range of officialdom had given them. Every 
one of them was a great social success, and a success not less 
pronounced in his purely business and bargaining hours. Every 
one of them was a notable representative of the best kind of 
Americanism, became at once a welcome figure in British public 
life, and had the intellectual and oratorical equipment to expound 
his country to ours. Every one of them, too, discovered that 
there was no mystery about diplomacy and that any man of good 
sense and good-will could transact the formal business of his 
office. 

We have only once sent to the United States an Ambassador 
of this type. When Lord Bryce went to Washington in 1907 he 
had of course the advantage of being not merely known to 
Americans but more intimately known and more highly thought 
of than any other Briton. For the past three decades at least, 
no one on this side of the Atlantic has had anything like his 
influence on American thought. The appointment was not 
merely a happy one; it was ideal. But even Lord Bryce would 
not have turned his opportunjty to such ample account if, when 
he reached Washington, he had merely rested on the laurels of 
his reputation, if he had screened himself behind officialdom, if 
he had followed the regular routine of seven months at the 
Embassy in the capital—of all capitals the most isolated from 
the national life—and five months in some unreachable spot in 
New England. Lord Bryce took no such sterile view of his 
functions. He partook freely in the public life of the nation. 
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He made a point of seeing all he could of the country and the ~ 
people. He delivered addresses at meetings, congresses and 
Universities, never hiding his passionate interest in all that 
touched on American life. He became, in short, an intimate part 
of the world of American letters and intellect, and of the still 
wider world of public endeavour. At last we were represented 
at Washington by an Ambassddor who was something more than 
a name to the mass of the people. Lord Bryce stood out among 
his colleagues in the diplomatic corps in ways and to a degree 
that corresponded with the special relationship that obtains 
between the two main branches of the English-speaking peoples. 
He was an Ambassador to the Americans as well as to America, 
and he interpreted Great Britain to them as none of his prede- 
cessors had ever dreamed of doing. 

Lord Bryce in this regard stood, I quite agree, in a category 
by himself. But there is assuredly no dearth in Great Britain 
of men who, even without his supreme qualifications, could yet 
play in the United States the part that a long succession of 
American Ambassadors have played in Great Britain. If we 
were to be represented in Washington by an Ambassador who 
in four years could win the esteem and popularity that Dr. Walter 
Page has won in these islands, I think that Whitehall and every- 
one who is interested in Anglo-American relations would be very 
well satisfied. We have the men but they are not in the diplo- 
matic’ service. The diplomatic service is, indeed, admirably cal- 
culated to kill the very qualities and attainments that would be 
most serviceable to a British Ambassador in the United States. 
There are certain conditions that everyone who is appointed to 
that office ought to fulfil. He should have—it is almost the one 
thing needful—the instinct for taking Americans in the right 
way. He should know the country and genuinely like it. He 
should be capable of mingling in American public life and of 
speaking with authority about his own country. He should be - 
a@ man whom Americans, those ardent worshippers of intellect 
and achievement, would be glad to have among them, quite apart 
from his official position. Above all he should be convinced that 
the post of British Ambassador to the United States can and 
ought to be made a powerful instrument for drawing the two 
peoples together in mutual understanding and co-operation. If 
he possessed these, the essential, attributes, his lack of diplo- 
matic training and experience would handicap him not at all. 

On what is done in the next few years to explain Great 
Britain to the United States depends in a very large degree the 
future peace of the world. There still remains at the bottom 
of the American consciousness a sediment of anti-British pre- 
judice. I should very likely have it myself if I were an American. 

312 
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The fact that their independence was wrested from us, that 
England has inevitably figured in their somewhat ebullient 
school-books as ‘the enemy,’ that the British governing class, 
though not the rank and file of the British people, were pro-South 
during the Civil War, and that most of their serious diplomatic 
disputes have been with Downing Street—all this is reason 
enough why a distorted view of Great Britain, and of Anglo- 
American relations in general, should still persist. And it has 
been reinforced by many other factors. The two peoples are 
so much alike that they are apt to resent their little points of 
dissimilarity. And at the same time they are so greatly different 
that the gulf between a partial and a complete understanding 
of each other’s character and instinctive ways of looking at things 
seems at times impassable. That black and stupid blot on the 
British record—I mean our handling of Ireland and the Irish— 
has been and still is a justly formidable obstacle to Anglo- 
American good-will. Our lack of the gifts of ingratiation, their 
aloofness and isolation, the millions of immigranfs who have 
brought with them to the United States a feeling of indifference 
or of dislike towards Great Britain—these, too, are elements in 
the problem. 

Therefore I for one take it for granted that to win the genuine 
sympathies of the American people for Great Britain must always 
be a matter of difficulty. I do not attempt to hide that from 
myself any more than I attempt to deny that for this difficulty 
our own blunders in the past have been greatly responsible. But 
I also see that Americans have a certain responsibility in the 
matter as well. They allow the past to have too much sway 
with them. They even at times seem a little doubtful whether 
George the Third is really dead. When they think of England 
many of them are too apt to think of the England of the Revolution 
or of the War of 1812 or of the Civil War—of some dead and 
gone England that is separated from the England of to-day by 
fifty or a hundred years in point of time and by whole centuries 
in point of social and political structure. To interpret to them 
Great Britain as she really is seems to me the highest task in 
which a British Ambassador could engage. It is the one out- 
standing consolation of this War that it has brought the British 
and American peoples together and reduced to their right and 
infinitesimal importance the trumpery differences that have kept 
them apart, and has forced them to realise, as Mr. Balfour 
recently put it, their fundamental kinship in ‘the deeper things 
which cannot be defined and which unite men in a common 
brotherhood.’ 

But these new bonds will need continually strengthening if they 
are to bear the tremendous strain that the future will put upon 
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them ; and no method of strengthening them can be so effective 
as that which dispels the mists of ignorance which at present veil 
Great Britain from the American comprehension. ‘The sort of 
points that I should like to see the British Ambassador take the 
lead in expounding over and over again to the American people 
. are these : (1) That the England of their schoolbooks and of their 
imaginations is not the England of the present; (2) that the 
ungenerous and unintelligent attitude which the aristocratic 
England of the ‘sixties took up towards America is now and for- 
ever impossible; (3) that there runs throughout the modern 
British democracy a strong instinct of friendship and kinship for 
America, an absolute disbelief that there can ever be serious 
differences between them, and a profound conviction that the 
two countries have only to stand side by side to make peace too 
strong to be broken ; (4) that Great Britain, while a monarchy, is 
politically, socially and industrially every bit as free as, and in 
many respects more advanced than, the Republic of the United 
States; (5) that you can go over the history of the last four 
decades with microscopic diligence and not find one single 
instance of ill-will on the part either of the British Government 
or of the British nation to offset the score of instances you will 
certainly find of friendly acts and a still friendlier disposition ; 
(6) that Great Britain is and must be the democracy of all others 
to which Americans are most akin in blood, in speech, in social 
structure, in moral and ethical ideals ; (7) that the great civilising 
mission which has fallen upon the British in every corner of 
the world is one which, on the whole, they have discharged in a 
spirit of justice and liberalism and helpful progress that is nothing 
if it is not the embodiment of American ideas; (8) that you can 
survey the whole world without discovering a single point at 
which British and American interests clash, a single fundamental 
aim of policy in which the two peoples are not in complete agree- 
ment, or a single sphere in which each would not gain by the 
other’s assistance; (9) that Great Britain throughout this War 
has been the main bulwark of the Allied cause and has developed 
a power and has made sacrifices never even approached in all 
her thousand years of history, and that upon Great Britain and 
the United States rests what is virtually the one hope of an Allied 
victory. 

An Ambassador who could make these points understood 
from one end of the American Union to the other would be doing 
for the United States, for Great Britain and for the world a 
mighty work. % 


SyDNEY BROOKS. 
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THERE are few circumstances more significant of the backward 
state in which speculation on that most important subject, the 
relations of Nations to one another, still lingers, than the little 
progress which has been made in the decision of the controversy 
respecting the criterion of right and wrong when they are at 
war. From the dawn of philosophical discussion of the Law of 
Nations the quéstion concerning the foundation of morality in 
the circumstances of war has been accounted the main problem 
which that Law presents to speculative thought; yet after many 
centuries the same discussions continue, and neither thinkers nor 
the Nations at large seem nearer to being unanimous on the 
subject. 

These words are an almost textual adaptation of the first 
paragraph of John Stuart Mill’s essay on Utilitarianism. It is 
not surprising that his statement of the case for a further exami- 
nation into the eternal controversy ‘respecting the criterion of 
right and wrong’ should be as true of the actions of Nations as 
it is of individuals. I therefore use the words with which Mill 
set out to justify Bentham’s standard of the Greatest Happiness 
in setting out myself on a new search for the standard applicable 
to the conduct of Nations in time of war, for it is overwhelmingly 
true that, in spite of all that has been written, ‘ neither thinkers 
nor mankind at large seem nearer to being unanimous on the 
subject.’ 

The foundation of morality in war, in regard to the actual 
manner of waging it, is summed up briefly and accurately in the 
‘Laws of War,’ which are based on the dictates of humanity and 
civilisation. But the problem to which speculative thought still 
needs to be specially directed. is to ascertain the foundation of 
morality in regard to the relation of belligerents and neutrals. 
Confusion and uncertainty exist respecting the first principles 
which should govern that relation. So far removed are the prin- 
ciples supposed to be accepted from those of any known branch 
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of law, that this confusion and uncertainty do gravely impair the © 
trustworthiness of the conclusions attributed to this branch of 
the Law of Nations. It is unfortunately only too true that the 
detailed doctrines, as set before the student, rarely ‘depend for 
their evidence upon first principles.’ Indeed there are no truths, 
admitted to be truths, which are ultimately accepted as its first 
principles. I continue to adapt Mill’s language to my purpose. 

There are no truths whose relations to this branch of the Law 
of Nations, as it is set before the student, can be described either 
as foundations to an edifice, or as roots of a tree; nor are there 
any elementary notions with which it is conversant on which 
any analysis has ever been practised, save only those bastard 
metaphysics, which were no- more than commercialism in dis- 
guise, prevalent at the time of the Declaration of Paris. Its 
particular doctrines precede the general theory. There has never 
been any attempt ‘to make out a list of a priori principles which 
are to serve as the premisses’ of the subject ; there has never been 
any effort to reduce its various principles to one first principle. 
Certain precepts, not of morals, but of imaginary rights, are 
assumed as of a priori authority which have never succeeded in 
gaining that unanimous acceptance on which the Law of Nations 
must rest. 

Yet it is incontrovertible that to support its pretensions to be 
the Law governing the Nations, ‘there ought either to be some 
one fundamental principle or law, at the root of all morality’ 
in the predicated circumstances—some nations fighting, some 
nations remaining neutral; ‘or if there be several, there should 
be a determinate order of precedence among them; and theone 
principle, or the rule for deciding between the various principles 
when they conflict, ought to be self-evident.’ 

Here is Mahan’s clearly thought-out opinion : 


The. beneficent influence of the mass of conventions known as Inter- 
national Law is indisputable, nor should its authority be lightly under- 
mined; but it cannot prevent the interests of belligerents and neutrals 
from clashing, nor speak with perfect clearness in all cases where they do. 


These remarks apply specially to the only principle professing 
precision that has ever been put forward as fundamental : that 
the Law of Nations is to be derived from ‘the practice and usage 
long observed by civilised nations in their relations towards each 
other.’ This principle is based on an inductive reasoning which 
has reduced right and wrong to observation and experience, and 
has elevated the practice and usage of all, or possibly of the many, 
into a principle of right. 

Yet there is an intuitive school of thought, which maintains 
that even for the ordering of those complex relations which result 
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from war, there are standards of conduct which decide whether 
action is ‘right’ or ‘wrong.’ The old Fathers of International 
Law, believing that our moral faculty is a branch of our reason 
which must be looked to for the abstract doctrines of morality, 
sought to apply to those relations what they called the Law of 
Nature. That this was an uncertain and therefore unsafe guide 
is obvious. But this preliminary failure does not destroy the 
possibility that, with a little more care in enunciation, general 
principles applicable to these complex relations could be derived 
from the moral faculty. It is certain that the old Judges of our 
Prize Courts were perpetually seeking to enunciate sound defini- 
tions of ‘right’ and ‘ wrong’ as the circumstances of the cases 
which came before them demanded: the greatest of them Sir 
William Scott, better known as Lord Stowell, of whose work I 
shall speak in due course. 

Those definitions, of concrete application though they always 
were, do most assuredly ‘depend for their evidence upon first 
principles.’ It is the precise statement of those first principles 
which is lacking, and which we must seek by long study of his 
judgments, by piecing together this saying and that. I believe 
that when this labour has been accomplished we shall find ‘ one 
fundamental principle at the root of all the morality of the sub- 
ject: or if there be several,’ that we shall find ‘a determinate 
order of precedence among them, and the one principle, or the 
rule for deciding between the various principles when they con- 
flict, to be self-evident.’ I believe further, that we shall find 
this principle referable to the natural faculty, sense or instinct, 
informing us of right and wrong, and that its relation to the 
science of this branch of the Law of Nations is that of ‘roots 
to a tree, which may perform their office equally well though 
they be never dug down to and exposed to light.’ 

But although, so far, we may travel safely with Mill along the 
channel of his preliminary thoughts, we must introduce at this 
point the factor distinguishing this inquiry from all others which 
are directed to the search for the criterion of right and wrong : 
the factor, War: which is so disturbing that, being from its own 
nature apparently so nearly akin to wrong, it would seem to 
stultify, before it is begun, the inquiry whether anything in the 
nature of ‘right’ can result from it. We start therefore with a 
novel premiss. We must grant the fighting to be so far right 
that a scheme of. right and wrong may be developed from it, by 
which the consequent effect upon those who are not parties to 
it, the neutrals, may be judged. Otherwise we plunge into this 
morass: that war being in itself wrong, no standard of right 
and wrong can be set up in favour of the belligerents against 
the neutrals, and therefore the neutrals are free to do whatsoever 
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they please. On the face of it obviously false in premiss and 
conclusion, yet not at all unlike the contention of the neutrals. 

So far as human beings are concerned the Greatest Happiness 
principle was the test, known as the test of Utility, proposed by 
Bentham. In judging of war itself, I am not sure that the test 
‘which the old Civilians endeavoured to establish was not the 
same—the greatest happiness of the States of the World seemed 
to sanction what to them was a ‘just war.’ 

But the inquiry on which we are engaged is—whether in its 
inception the war be right or wrong—as to its effect upon the 
neutrals : what is the criterion of right and wrong which the Prize 
Court isto adopt? Itis here that intuition comes in aid, supplying 
us with a first principle which has all a priori thought in its 
favour—the Safety of the State. It is a doctrine as old as the 
eternal hills: salus reipublicae suprema lea: the plea of - self- 
preservation, to quote Mahan once more, ‘the first law of States 
even more than of men; for no Government is empowered to 
assent to that last sacrifice, which the individual may make for 
the noblest motives.’ 

That this is the fundamental principle of warlike action in its 
relation to neutrals, that the rightness and wrongness of that 
action must ultimately be referred to that simple criterion, is 
the thesis of this article. 

I am free, however, to admit that if we must; as many insist, 
‘always remember that some day we may ourselves be neutral,’ 
then the search for this criterion would be labour wasted : for if 
that is to be the sole guide to the solving of these deep questions, 
then it becomes a mere question of arrangement, compromise, 
concession, of anything but right and wrong. ‘To concede, that 
is surrender, something in order that some of our traders may 
secure the profits which arise from other nations’ wars, is to 
jeopardise the safety of the State for the benefit of the individual ; 
we sell our birthright for a mess of pottage. And the folly of it! 
As if the neutral and the enemy would not concentrate all their 
energies precisely on that joint in our armour which we had 
deliberately weakened. 


‘And now, with full consciousness of the gravity of the task, 

I set out on the quest indicated in these introductory remarks. 
The ‘ Laws of War’ form a separate and special subject. So 
soon as the ‘Cease Fire’ rings through the world, while the 
shadow of the War still lies heavy on men’s brains, and the 
sorrow of it is still fresh in men’s memories, there will be one 

’ last endeavour to settle the principles on which war, not merely 
ought to be waged, but, the imperative as categorical as human 
will and firmness can make it, shall be waged. With that 
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branch of the Law of Nations this article does not deal. I con- 
fine myself entirely to that more complex subject, the relations 
of belligerents and neutrals. The inquiry put into simpler lan- 
guage takes these forms : What effect must or may war have upon 
the neutrals? and the correlative, To what extent may the neu- 
trals, still remaining neutrals, affect the course of war’? The 
answers to these questions obviously cannot be found until the 
criterion of right and wrong in regard to these relations is 
established. 

This matter also must be taken in hand in the first days of 
the peace that is to be. If that peace is to endure, these ques- 
tions must be settled, not by the faint glimmer of antique for- 
mulas which have broken down under the weight of the first 
shock of the conflict, but by the light of fact which its long- 
drawn agony has thrown upon the subject. 

It is a hundred years since the world emerged from its last 
long convulsion of continental war. What has been done since 
then? Of good intentions and great professions there have been 
enough and to spare; the floors of the Chanceries have been 
strewn with them. But the time-old disputes, what the belli- 
gerent may do, what the neutral merchant may do, have been 
left hopelessly unsettled. They have been discussed with weari- 
some iteration once more, with more than the old bitterness, 
and in circumstances aggravated a hundredfold by the intensity 
of the new struggle. 

In the whirlwind of talk that has raged round our conduct of 
this War at sea, in which the fate of the Empire has hung 
trembling in the balance, one thing has stung me to the quick : 
that at a time when the enemy had his proclamation ready written, 
that Britain, like Carthage, was wiped out: when the King’s 
Ministers, taking courage in both hands, declared that thus and 
thus would they fight to’save the Sea-King’s sceptre, ‘feeble 
hearts that feared their heritage’ were crying ‘It is illegal!’ 
echoing the Duc de Bassano’s report to Bonaparte : 


Ce fut en 1806, que commenga |’exécution de ce systéme, 
qui tendait 4 faire fiéchir la loi commune des nations devant 
les ordres du conseil et les réglements de l’amirauté de 
Londres, 


and were not ashamed ! 

And among the sober utterances one thing has struck me with 
dismay : that the Judicial Committee of the King’s Privy Council 
—TI speak with all respect for that august tribunal—should have 
acquiesced in the doctrine that the Law of Nations ‘ originates 
in the practice and usage long observed by civilised nations in 
their relations towards each other.’ For I remembered that the 
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invitation of the Government to the great Maritime Powers to 
meet at the Naval Conference in London emphasised the fact 
that the discussions which had taken place at the Hague Con- 
ference showed that, on various questions connected with mari- 
time war ‘of far-reaching importance affecting naval policy and 
practice, divergent views and practices prevailed among the 
nations of the world’; and those questions, when they came to 
be scheduled, included practically all the subjects which commonly 
come before the Prize Court. 

In what I have hitherto written I have said little about the 
Declaration of London. My criticism of it shall be very short, 
but it is pertinent to the matter in hand. 

No one can deny that it was an honest endeavour to arrive 
at some definite conclusions.- It based itself on the provisions 
of article 7 of the 12th Hague Convention—that the projected 
International Court of Appeal, in deciding appeals from national 
Prize Courts; should, in the absence of treaty stipulations, ‘ apply 
the rules of international law,’ or ‘if no generally recognised 
rule exists,’ should give judgment ‘in accordance with the general 
principles of justice and equity.’ Hardly any, if any, such 
‘generally recognised rules’ were found to exist. Every ques- 
tion came thus to be relegated to ‘the general principles of 
justice and equity.’ Yet the answers to the scheduled questions 
were sought without first determining what those ‘general prin- 
ciples’ really are which govern the relations of belligerent and 
neutral. It was as if a Conference were to endeavour to deter- 
mine the rules which ought to govern Defamation without first 
determining the fundamental principles of the Law of Torts. 

But before I build I must destroy; and my first task will be 
to show that in this branch of the Law of Nations jhe current 
application to it of the word ‘law’ is entirely misleading, and 
wholly wrong. I shall show that not even in the darkest corners of 
the law we know is there to be found the slightest analogy to 
the real grounds of Prize Court condemnations of neutral ships 
or cargoes : nothing, not even convenience, to justify the appli- 
cation to them of the word ‘legal.’ I shall seek for an analogy 
in the remotest confines of the region covered by the law, yet I 
shall find no trace, not one. 

I must first note a great heresy, and jincane an age-old 
delusion. The heresy is shared by politicians and some lawyers. 
It is that blockade is a belligerent act directed specially against 
the enemy, whereas the doctrine of contraband is specially appli- 
cable to neutrals, as well as the maxim ‘free ships free goods.’ 
This was very commonly stated at the time of the Declaration 
of Paris, and still lingers. I have often referred to it in previous 
articles. But the delusion is more important for the moment. 
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It has always been assumed that the questions of contraband and 
blockade arise as between belligerents and neutral nations. 
They do so in fact incidentally. But the questions as they arise 
in the Prize Court arise as between a belligerent nation and an 
individual, resulting in a condemnation as prize, which is the 
confiscation of property belonging to a ship-owner or a merchant, 
called for convenience ‘neutral,’ but who is more accurately 
described as one who trades under a neutral flag. 

This result has given rise to the clamour which has been . 
raised ever since the theory was devised by Bonaparte to save 
his cargoes of ships’ timber and naval stores, continued by the paci- 
fists and commercialists in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and perpetuated even in modern times—the theory of the 
immunity of ‘private property’ at sea. 

I have demonstrated the fallacy of this theory in previous 
articles, and content myself here with repeating that it was no 
more than an ingenious disguise for ‘free ships free goods,’ and 
must fall when that maxim passes away; and with referring to 
Mahan’s analysis of it, in which he shows that private property 
engaged in oversea trade takes on a national character as ‘com- 
merce,’ becoming in the aggregate part of the national wealth, 
and therefdre attacks upon it are justified on the ground that the 
enemy nation is attacked through the individual trader. This 
explanation deals directly with enemy ships and cargoes, but it 
applies also to neutral ships and cargoes, trading with or for the 
enemy. 

But Prize Court condemnations affect in the name of ‘law,’ 
at the instance of the belligerent whose cruisers have seized it, 
the property of individual neutral merchants or ship-owners, as 
‘prize.’ @he French have a better term, ‘de bonne prise’: 
literally, ‘as well taken.’ So greatly is the ‘law’ assumed to 
exist, that the owner is ‘condemned’ as for a breach of it : the 
act—sending contraband of war by sea to the enemy, or running 
a blockade—is described as an ‘ offence,’ sometimes as an ‘ offence 
against the Law of Nations.’ The whole procedure of the Prize 
Court is invested with the formulas of the criminal law : there 
are ‘commands’ disobeyed, ‘ forbiddings’ disregarded, ‘ penalties’ 
imposed, and enforced in rem. 

Now according to the most elementary jurisprudence, any- 
thing which professes to be enforced as ‘law’ against an indivi- 
dual, or against his property, must somewhere be found in the 
shape of a command. He must have some means of knowing 
that the act is ‘forbidden.’ And at the root of every ‘command ’ 
must be found the right to impose it: at the root of every 
‘enforcement’ of it the duty of the supposed delinquent to obey. 

Unless these elementary principles are recognised the search 
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for the criterion of right and wrong is vain, and the whole ques- 
tion plunged into mere arbitrariness. And then all the legal 
words and phrases with which the decisions of the Prize Court 
abound are mere words of no meaning. A very obvious question 
now forces itself to the front: What right has a belligerent to 
issue this command to a neutral merchant—You shall not send 
contraband goods (more precisely, goods which the belligerent 
has himself declared to be contraband) to the enemy? or to a 
neutral ship-owner—You shall not pass by the ships with which 
I am blockading my enemy’s ports? It is not possible that 
such a right to command persons who owe him no allegiance 
should arise merely because he is at war with hisenemy. And yet, 
if the phraseology of the Prize Courts is to be justified, it must 
be because such a right is assumed to exist. And when we read 
such a sentence as this (in Sir William Scott’s judgment in the 
Immanuel)—‘ The true rule of the Court is the text of the 
Instructions : what is not found therein permitted is understood 
to be prohibited ’—the question is legitimately asxed by the 
neutrals, ‘Who made thee a prince and a judge over us?’ 

This question has been asked by the neutrals over and over 
again in the past ; and again to-day. The meaning of the answer, 
that in the Law of Nations lies the warrant for the prohibition 
and the interdiction, needs the most careful investigation. 

Here then is the position: Does the Law of Nations make 
breach of blockade, for example, an offence? or is the offence 
the breach of a prohibition against entering a blockaded port 
issued by a belligerent under tne sanction of the Law.of Nations? 
Even this point, lying though it does on the threshold of the 


‘inquiry, is left obscure. All that we are told is that it is warranted 


by a ‘law’ which ‘originates in the practice and usage long 
observed by civilised nations in their relations towards each 
other.’ 

The initial difficulty in accepting this formula is the under- 
lying assumption that unanimity of action must be right, and 
therefore gives us the criterion of right and wrong. But it is 
manifestly an imperfect criterion ; and there is an obvious hiatus 
in its statement. A ‘law’ binding independent nations must 
depend on consent ; and the consent of the nations to this law is 
slurred over. And if we pass by this weakness we are immediately 
faced with another : that such a system of law could not continue 
to exist without this further condition, that consent once given 
can never be withdrawn. Otherwise the moment one nation 
withdraws its consent to any so-called rule it must disappear.’ 


1 The ‘usage and custom’ formula seems to be infected with the same vice 
as the contention so often put forward, and as often refuted, that the adoption 
of a principle in several treaties, or by many nations in one treaty, makes it a 
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Again, the advocates of the principle are not quite agreed 
whether any given practice must be common to all nations before 
it is raised to the dignity of a ‘law,’ or whether, as Grotius is 
supposed to have asserted, it is sufficient that it be common to 
some. If the former is the correct view, then the function of 
the Prize Court would seem to be to enforce against an offending 
State a rule which it has agreed shall bind it, but which in the 
instance it has disobeyed. If the latter, then the function of the 
Court is to enforce against a State a principle to which it has 
not agreed, but which it ought to have obeyed in the instance 
because other States have accepted it. And then we find ourselves 
faced with another difficulty : are the ‘some nations’ the majority, 
or the more enlightened minority? Or are the maritime States 
the sole judges ? Is not Switzerland interested in the seizure of 
her goods? Clearly the criterion of right and wrong is as far off 
as ever. 

Not even yet are the difficulties which beset this principle 
cleared out of the way. I only hint at this fresh one, for it leads 
into a very tangle of argument: Is the custom or usage which 
the Law of Nations takes as the foundation of its principle that 
adopted by the Executive Government of the nation—to be 
found expressed in Instructions to its fleet? Or is it usage 
approved by its Prize Court, to be found in its decisions? 

To sum up the initial objections to this principle as the foun- 
dation of any legal system. It raises identity of action to too 
high a pinnacle to recognise in it even the germ of ‘right.’ It 
is too far removed from any juristic conception of the word ‘law’ 
to be worthy of consideration. 

I now revert to the fact to which I have already alluded : that 
this ‘law’ is enforced by the Prize Court, not against a nation, but 
against an individual alleged to be disobedient to the command. 
Assuming this to be the true principle, the judgment analysed 
would take one of these forms : ‘ You, a neutral merchant or ship- 
owner, have disobeyed a principle which is the Law of Nations 
because all States, including your own, have accepted it’: or 
‘because the majority of States have accepted it, and your own 
State ought therefore to have accepted it too. Either way you 
are bound by it.’ 

This aspect of the question is consistently ignored ; yet it is 
principle of the Law of Nations. The Duc de Bassano wrote in the Report to 
Bonaparte to which I have already referred—‘ Les droits maritimes des neutres 
ont été réglés solennellement par le traité d’Utrecht, devenu la loi commune des 
nations.’ But he was wrong, even in his facts. Nor can the formula derive 
any support from the common law principle of ‘usage and custom,’ even assum- 
ing that it dealt, which it does not, with right and wrong. That doctrine is 
entirely dependent on the implied consent of the party bound by the custom, 
from which, however, he may expressly withdraw. 
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vital to the complete understanding of the subject to realise how 
the ‘law’ involved in a Prize Court decision differs from that 
administered by any other Court. Two hypothetical cases, 
assumed to have occurred before 1854, should make it abundantly 
clear. 

First case : France at war with Germany. A German vessel 
seized with a cargo of non-contraband belonging to an English 
merchant, which, with the ship, is condemned by a French Prize 
Court. By all known principles of ‘law,’ it should be a com- 
plete defence for the merchant to say, ‘I am an English subject : 
England is neutral ; what I did I did on the high seajon a German 
ship, beyond the jurisdiction and power of the French Courts.’ 
And even if we adopt the premiss that the Law of Nations is a 
‘law’ in the commonly accepted sense of the term, it should 
still be a complete defence for him to say, ‘The English Court 
does not condemn neutral cargoes in such circumstances. I did 
not know, nor could I be expected to know, that the French 
Court would condemn neutral cargoes on enemy ships.’ His 
cargo would nevertheless be condemned, and diplomatic remon- 
strance would be in vain. 

Second case: England at war, and a cargo belonging to an 
enemy merchant seized on board a neutral ship. Adopting the 
same premiss as before, he would not be heard to say in the 
English Prize Court, nor the neutral master on his behalf, that 
his own country would not confiscate cargoes in such circum- 
stances : or that the ship was flying a neutral flag upon the high 
sea, and beyond the jurisdiction and power of the English Court. 
His cargo would nevertheless be condemned, and diplomatic 
remonstrance would be in vain. 

This much then is clear: that at two very important points, 
the system administered by the Prize Courts differs radically 
from any other system we know of. These are: first, as to the 
jurisdiction of the Court; secondly, as to the law administered 
by the Court. And further, the ‘law’ administered has never 
been promulgated, so that the owner of the property seized should 
have, if he be so minded, a chance of avoiding disobedience to it. 
‘It is true that proclamations of neutrality do exhort to the observ- 
ance of neutrality ; but they do so on general principles, and do 
not draw attention to the peculiarity of the ‘law’ administered 
by either belligerent. 

Let us now see if any analogy can be found for this Prize 
Court ‘law.’ - 

Acts are judged by the law of the place where they are com- 
mitted. ‘ All crime is local’ is the foundation of criminal juris- 
prudence : locus regit actum of all civil jurisprudence. 

The law of a country, speaking very generally, extends on 
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board merchant ships flying its flag on the high seas. Murder 
and treason committed by subjects abroad are punishable in 
England ; and all countries recognise the necessity for some extra- 
territorial legislation affecting subjects in foreign countries. But 
the general principle, which is practically absolute in regard to 
foreigners abroad, is extra territorium jus dicenti impune non 
paretur. A slander uttered by one Englishman of another, a 
fellow-passenger on board a steamer of the Messageries Maritimes, 
in the Red Sea, would not be actionable in England unless it 
were wrongfyl by the law of France. 

Even therefore in the extreme region of the law’s operation 
we find no scintilla of analogy for what takes place in the Prize 
Court, the condemnation of a neutral’s property for the act 
of sending contraband by sea to the enemy, or breaking blockade, 
committed on board a foreign neutral ship on the high sea. 

Again, it is said that a ship that runs a blockade commits an 
‘offence.’ So strange a kind of offence is it that the ‘ penalty’ 
of confiscation is only iniposed if the ship is caught in the act, 
flagrante delicto. There is no other offence known to the law 
that has this strange condition attached to it. Once in harbour, 
even though the port were afterwards to fall into the hands of 
the belligerent, neutral blockade-runners found therein would go 
scot-free. 

But there is breach of blockade by egress as well as ingress. 
Sir William Scott stretched the ‘law’ of blockade to its utmost 
limits. Just as he had held that the ‘offence’ of breach. of 
blockade lay in intention, was in process of commission from the 
time the ship set sail on her voyage with intent, and that she 
was therefore liable to be seized from that moment till the end 
of it, so he held that a ship breaking blockade outwards was liable 
to be seized so long as the intention continued: that is, till 
the end of the outward voyage. But there he stopped. And yet, 
if words mean anything, if it is an ‘offence’ to break blockade, 
if it is an act so criminal that the extreme penalty of confiscation 
may be applied to it, why has she purged her offence by getting 
safely to her journey’s end? Why may she not be caught and 
confiscated when she sets sail on another voyage? Why may 
she not be confiscated when the port falls into the belligerent’s 
hands? Yet she may not. On this at least, I think, all will 
be agreed. 

Or again : if it is the wrongful act that it is described, seeing 
that injurious consequences must follow to the belligerent by 
reason of the neutral getting the cargo through to the enemy, 
and by so much heartening the enemy, possibly even enabling” 
him ultimately to prevail, why should not the injured belligerent 
have his action in damages against the ship-owner, per quod 
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victoriam, amisit? If we are talking ‘law’ there must be some 
reason why not. 

And finally, this ‘law,’ as it is at present understood, sets 
all other law so much at defiance that it flouts the most elementary 
principles of jurisdiction. The belligerent’s cruisers sally forth 
on to the high seas, string themselves in cordons across the ocean 
pathways, lie in wait, and pounce upon their prey, bringing them 
violently within the precincts of his Coutts, infra praesidio. 
This ‘law’ indeed makes this a condition precedent to its exer- 
cise. Surely more akin to piracy than to ‘law,’ as Bonaparte 
so clamorously asserted ! 

The ‘law’ of contraband, as it is at present understood, is 
still more anomalous. The neutral merchant may sell as much 
munitions of war to the enemy as he can produce. He may send 
it to him if he can. If he is in a contiguous country with a land 
frontier, he may send it to the enemy by road, or inland water- 
ways, or by privately-owned railways. He may even send it by 
sea if he can. Only when the vessel carrying it, his own or 
another’s, is caught, does his act come to be described in terms 
of the criminal law, and he suffers the ‘ penalty’ of confiscation. 
Yet there is no other redress but by violent capture on the high 
sea. And even though the property has passed to the enemy, 
the neutral carrying ship—by all known principles of law an acces- 
sory before the fact : more briefly, an accomplice—is let go free, 
and aHowed its freight. , 

This then is clear: the ‘law’ administered by the Prize 
Court is unlike in its origin, and in the nature and method of 
its application, any other law that ever was known. Whatever 
justification we may find for it, this much is certain, that not 
even convenience can justify the use of criminal law terms to 
describe either the acts of which the Prize Court takes cognisance, 
or the consequences it attaches to them. With all respect to 
Lord Stowell’s memory, the references to ‘ offences’ committed 
‘against the Law of Nations,’ with which his judgments abound, 
are meaningless. It was, and is still, a tradition, and that is all 
there is in it. 

But Lord Stowell is popularly supposed to be the great 
exponent of the ‘usage and custom’ doctrine. This I believe 
to be one of many fallacies which obscure the meaning of that 
venerable formula, ‘the Prize Court administers the Law of 
- Nations.’ A brief survey of his work is therefore necessary. 

The first principle he sought to make clear at all times was 
the absolute independence of a Prize Court. It was indeed 
created by the King; but the terms of its creation required him 
to judge the King’s cruisers, whether their captures of neutral 
vessels or cargoes were ‘lawful.’ It was therefore his duty, 

Von. LXXXITI—No. 494 3K 
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sitting though he was bound to do in London, to pronounce 
judgment as if he were sitting, say, in Stockholm, when he had 
to deal with the seizure of, say, a Swedish convoy. He con- 
ceived himself, to use an apt modern simile, to be a human seis- 
mograph, its recorder detached from the earth whose tremors and 
vibrations it registers. He succeeded in establishing for his 
Court as great a reputation for fearless independence as it was 
possible for a mortal endowed with a native integrity in addition 
to legal acumen of a very high order. And thus it came about 
that sometimes ships and their cargoes were condemned, but 
as often as not they were restored. 

The second principle was this: when, in order to determine 
in any given case what the Law of Nations was, he had to seek 
enlightenment from the laws of different nations, that could not 
exclude the consideration of the law of England. The King’s 
cruisers were not to be judged by a law common only to other 
nations—few indeed would have escaped condemnation had that 
been the test—but by a law common to the nations including 
England. Therefore, when Re did have-recourse to this principle 
he looked at the Ordinances of all maritime States, of which 
England was not the least. 

It is in regard to his application of the ‘ usage and custom’ 
doctrine that so much misconception has arisen. This inquiry is 
undoubtedly to be found in many of his judgments; but it is 
by no means universal ; is indeed noticeable more by its absence. 
It occupies only a secondary. position. The principal feature of 
his greater judgments are the statements, very positive in char- 
acter, that such or such a rule was the Law of Nations ; showing 
clearly that, quite irrespective of customs or usages of particular 
nations, whether many or few, there was such a Law by which 
those customs and usages could be judged. For the principles of 
that Law he was always seeking for guidance in his sentences. 
It is not possible to appreciate his work without realising that all 
the judgments are parts of one great whole, one war-long-con- 
tinued study. Then the flaws in them shrivel before the magni- 
tude of the achievement. Flaws there are without doubt; 
occasional gaps in the reasoning—whose is free from them? 
Lapses into discursive irrelevances, tiresome and disturbing the 
even current of argument, mainly due to a rococo habit of thought 
prevalent in his day, which did not always distinguish fustian 
from good cloth. Then again, some problems with which we are 
quite familiar were new when he had to deal with them. The 
fertile imagination of the neutral merchant, for example, was only 
beginning to realise how greatly his ingenious idea of ‘broken 
voyages’ would assist his trading with the enemy. But the 
defects were only the bye-products of argument, and might be 
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deleted by Time’s blue pencil as unessential to the perfect scheme 
he was elaborating. The process of disintegration, by which the 
unessential may be winnowed from the essential, is not a difficult 
task ; but it is a very necessary one to the understanding of the 
Law of Nations as he conceived it. I believe that not one thought 
can be removed from the essential arguments without endan- 
gering the whole. , 

Before shaping the outlines of the system of that Law, such 
as I believe he conceived it, it will be well to note the manifest 
weaknesses of the system such as others did, and some do now 
still, believe it tobe. It was a system of tiny threads which held, 
for the purpose of ‘little wars,’ the Titan, a Nation in Arms, 
acquiescent, in a frame of mind midway between annoyance and 
amusement, but from which he has now shaken himself free. 

On the face of it, the most artificial of those threads was 
doomed to snap at the first real pressure. With a Nation in 
Arms, with the whole civil population mobilised for war-work, 
to imagine that a distinction between commodities destined for 
the use of the civil population and those for the use of the soldiery 
could be maintained in practice, was mere bookish futility. The 
quasi-philosophical intermediate class—things ancipitis usus— 
ceased to have any serious meaning. 

And another was speedily discovered too tenuous to bind : 
that only things of well-known use in war were contraband. Belli- 
gerents were suddenly faced with the fact that everything, even 
the air we breathe, could be pressed into the service of the muni- 
tion factories : that most innocent substances contained the most 
dangerous elements of destruction: and that to admit trade in 
them by the neutral with the enemy to be ‘innocent’ was to 
court defeat. 

The safety of the State demanded that these old so-called 

‘rules’ should be disregarded. 

But if the conclusions from the theory of ‘common practice’ 
of the nations were unpractical in war, its major premiss involved 
the most deliberate disregard of the facts of history. The only 
way in which the formula could become serviceable would be by 
substituting for ‘long observed’ the words ‘long ago observed.’ 
The area of observation does not pretend to be the last 60 years ; 
nor, obviously, the 40 years of peace from 1815 to 1854. It can- 
not be the period from 1756 to 1854, for that was one long period 
of dispute, when ‘ England was not afraid to stand alone against 
coalitions’ struggling to compel her to accept many ‘new- 
fangled doctrines.’ If by any chance the formula does base itself 
on these 60 years, then the Law of Nations it refers to is a law 
based on the customs and usages of all nations other than 
England. To such a doctrine no Englishman can subscribe. 
3K 2 
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Otherwise Pitt beat the air when he proclaimed his four great 
principles of belligerency, which were the direct negation of those 
for which the Armed Neutralities contended. Otherwise also, 
the Maria was wrongly decided. Only before 1756 was there 
any semblance of common practice among the nations, and that 
was embodied in the Consolato. 

The most distressing feature of this formula is that, by making 
similarity the test of international right and wrong, it tacitly 
admits that every coalition of enemies, or of neutrals, or of 
enemies and neutrals combined, against England since the Seven 
Years War was justified, and England, for all her steadfast 
standing against them, wrong. 

And then, is it the ‘ usage and custom’ of belligerent nations? 
or of neutral nations? How can a formula pretend to be exact 
which omits this important consideration? Again, its advocates 
ignore the facts of history. The most strenuous supporters of 
one set of doctrines when they were neutrals, became partisans 
of the opposite set when they happened to be belligerents. As 
Lord Derby pointedly said in the House of Lords in 1856, ‘ All 
the Powers who entered into this solemn league of neutrality 
very soon abandoned their principles ; within eighteen years every 
one of them had signed treaties in which its principion of neu- 
trality were completely given up.’ 

The test then which the formula seeks to introduce is fallacious 
to the veriest tyro in history. Any formula which discards history 
rests on a most unstable foothold, and this interpretation of 
‘ Jus Gentium, id est quod gentium omnium aut multarum volun- 
tate vim obligandi accepit’ is manifestly erroneous. 

And yet, unless Lord Stowell laboured in vain, there is a code 
of principles which, by their analogy with the principles of the 
ordinary law—an analogy so close that they manifestly spring 
from the same parent stock—governing the relations of belli- 
gerent States with neutral merchants, are entitled to be called 
‘law,’ and to a properly recognised place as a branch of the Law of 
Nations. Otherwise his condemnations would be no more than 
judicial recognitions of robberies on the high sea. Nor would it 
be possible to justify them on the ground that the seizures were 
based on the ‘usage and custom’ of civilised nations. There is 
no such thing as customary robbery. 

I believe that in his decisions, if they are rightly read and 
studied, we shall find the clue to those wide and deep foundations 
of the Law of Nations of which Lord Palmerston reminded Lord 
Clarendon in his despatch of April 13, 1856. How else could 


? The text of this important despatch is printed in an article by the present 
author—‘ The Story of the Declaration.of Paris ’—published in this Review, 
November and December 1917. 
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he, with,such great confidence, assert that so grave a dispute as 
that of the Swedish convoy, with the backing of the Second 
Armed Neutrality behind it, could be reduced to.‘ the test of a 
judicial decision ’? 

If then we are to find these foundations we must go back some 
200 years and more, to the books of the Fathers of International 
Law. The following brief remarks on what Gentilis and Grotius 
wrote will rest safely on Dr. T. A. Walker’s profound History of 
the Law of Nations. 

They both wrote de Jure Belli. The work of the two men 
was really identical: but Grotius followed Gentilis in a natural 
sequence of development. The aim of both was to mitigate the 
‘relentless savagery and unbridled brutality of war’ : both sought 
from some higher inspiration than the laws of earthly Princes 
the right and the wrong in war, which, for want of a better 
name, they called the Law of Nature. Gentilis, coming first to 
his task, set himself to reduce chaos to order: the chaos of a 
multitude of writers who dealt in orderless fashion with the rights 
and duties of nations. 
In De Jure Belli he frees his subject from that connection with military 
discipline, tactics, and other heterogeneous matters which had clung to it 
from the days of Isidore to those of Ayala. . . . It did not fall to Gentilis 
to weld all into a single complete system, but the constituent factors of 
such a system were under his hand, and it is but small justice that we 
accord to him when we recognise in him the first of a long line of inter- 
national jurists properly so called. 

How great were the obligations to him of Grotius a comparison 
of De Jure Belli ac Pacis with De Jure Belli will render abundantly 
apparent. 

Of Grotius, Dr. Walker says, it was his task 
to show that there was a law at once of peace and war, that men were not, 
as members of different States, released from all control in their mutual 
dealings, that Justice was not silent amidst the clash of arms: io prove, 
in brief, the existence of a definitely ascertainable and active Law of 
Nations. In De Jure Belli ac Pacis he stands forth as the Prophet of 
Justice to an age of lawlessness. 


That both Gentilis and Grotius wrote of the state of neu- 
trality and the rights and duties of neutrals is true ; but that either 
of them wrote exhaustively of them is not true, for the simple 
reason that their first concern was the primitive relationship of 
belligerent and belligerent, wherein the measure of the human 
power on one side and the other, the capacity for ‘ wild lawless- 
ness and barbarity in war practice,’ reach their full height at once. 
Whereas that branch of neutrality which concerns itself with the 
relations of neutral merchants with belligerent States was then 
only in its initial stages; its full development is hardly reached 
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even yet. Moreover, that peculiar relationship had then hardly 
begun to detach itself from the primitive view of the scope of 
neutrality, the relations of neutral States to belligerent States. 

But the point to be borne in mind is that the subject of which 
they specially treated was the Law of Nations at War. The 
Jus Gentium which derives its strength of obligation from the 
fact that all or many nations accepted it when they went to war, 
en which both Gentilis and Grotius insisted, was the Law of 
War. That in war things which were right could be disen- 
tangled from things which were manifestly wrong, because of 
their barbarity, by the process of noting what the many refrained 
from doing : that common action in waging war could thus be 
raised to the pinnacle of right action : that acquiescence in a prin- 
ciple so deduced from common action could be safely derived from 
the fact of action coinciding with it, was perfectly intelligible. 
But the support which this gives to the proposition that the same 
principle holds good in all other branches of the Law of Nations, 
that it necessarily applies to the relations between neutral mer- 
chants and belligerent States, is palpably very slender. 

The Law of Nature, as the foundation of a scientific system, 
“would seem to be a veritable quicksand.’ And yet it has been 
used by many of a much later day to indicate that sense implanted 
in man of what is right and what is wrong; and I take it that 
this was the object of their search in regard to war. It seems 
to me that what they were driving at was this: that the duty of 
a State towards its neighbour States conforms, mutatis mutandis, 
to the duty of man towards his neighbours. Nor is this very 
surprising ; for if certain principles of conduct are accepted as 
the cardinal principles of ‘right’ and ‘wrong,’ they cannot vary 
in their application to men and to corporate bodies of men, merely 
because the circumstances to which they are applied become more 
and more. complicated, till the corporation reaches its ultimate 
form, the Government of a State. This is no more than an 
extended form of the problem which the Courts of Law have had 
to deal with, whether a corporate body of men can be guilty of 
fraud. 

Is this a far-fetched idea? It can be put into something like 
practical form. The Mosaic Law is the embodiment of the 
higher inspiration of right and wrong as applied to man. The 
5th to the 10th commandments establish the primitive duties of 
man towards his fellow-man ; the 6th, 8th, and 10th, with suitable 
alterations in terminology, might well serve as the starting-point 
for the Law of Nations, expressing the primitive duties of 
Sovereigns towards their fellow-Sovereigns : the 10th especially— 
that they do not covet nor desire other Kings’ territories. If 
this had been more generally honoured in the observance than 
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in the breach, the world would have been saved from many 
devastating wars. 

The trouble was that these old Fathers of International Law 
were striving to find the right and the wrong in conditions with 
which the Mosaic Law did not deal, War. Hence their some- 
what prolix disquisitions as to which wars are lawful and which 
unlawful. Yet I do not doubt that the principles of the ‘law’ 
which ought to govern belligerents-among themselves do not 
differ from those which are easily recognised, are indeed accepted, 
as guides to right human conduct when men fall out by the way : 
more difficult of definition possibly, because the circumstances are 
more complex : but still referable to the fundamental fact, that 
even in fighting there is a right and a wrong. ‘Fight fair’ even 
in a street brawl: the ‘Queensberry Rules’ for the ring : and so 
the ‘Laws of War’ for nations, all of which are referable to 
one common standard of humanity and civilisation, aptly general- 
ised in the maxim ‘ Thou shalt not hit below the belt,’ which is— 
there is no other way of expressing it—‘ implanted ’ in man. 

To pursue this subject would lead away from the question 
in hand. The criterion of right and wrong for nations at war 
cannot be the criterion applicable to the relations between belli- 
gerent States and neutral merchants. By some the question has 
been solved in most primitively simple fashion. Thus: the 
neutrals are not concerned with the war : therefore the war must 
not affect them : therefore they are entitled to go on their way 
of trade exactly as if there were no war. There are crevices in 
every joint of the argument. Yet on some such slender foun- 
dation the fabric of ‘ neutral rights’ has been built, which in its 
simplest form resolves itself into this, that the neutrals are to 
have the ordering of wars, not the belligerents. Many think this 
to be sounder doctrine than the converse: that belligerents have 
the right to conduct war irrespective of the detriment caused to 
the neutrals and their trade. The neutral version sets no limit 
to the belligerent claim, and in no way resembles the position 
that England has taken up and has fought to maintain. 
I believe the criterion on which England has based her 
policy in war to be perfectly clear; but I am free to admit that 
so many extraneous matters have been piled up on it, to admit 
too that the policy of the statesman has not always been stead- 
fast, that it requires much disentanglement now to discover it. 
This must be my excuse for endeavouring to arrive at some sort 
of criterion by abstract reasoning. Here clearly the Mosaic Law 
affords us no analogy. Yet we may find in some very homely 
illustrations a glimmer of ‘natural’ principle, some ideas derived 
from that intuitive ‘faculty, sense, or instinct’ with which man 
has been endowed, to guide him through the complex circum- 
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stances of the life he is ordained to live : ideas which will certainly 
help us to find what we seek. 

I‘shall go no further afield.than the street brawl. Now its 
first characteristic is that it is exceedingly annoying to the peace- 
able dwellers in the street. It hinders their peaceful and lawful 
avocations, may seriously affect their trade, diverting customers 
to other streets. So far as police regulations and the action of 
the constabulary go, they may find in them, if invoked in time, 
both prevention and cure. Beyond this they must submit, human 
nature being what it is, to the inevitable. 

War at sea is a street brawl on a larger scale, for the sea is 
‘the common highway of the nations.’ The instinct of nations, 
like that of individuals, is to settle their differences by fighting, 
and the memory of man does not run to the time when the sea 
was not the nations’ battle-area. That such a war, which from 
its nature cannot be confined to any fixed portion of the sea, must 
disturb those who do not participate in the fight in their lawful 
avocations on the sea, whether of pastime or commerce, is obvious. 
But this comes within the natural order of things, and must be 
submitted to as the inevitable, even though the loss be pecuniary, 
the nature of nations being what it is. 

I press the analogy one step further. If one should venture 
into the street where the brawl is raging: or, taking a still 
more homely illustration, where boys are snowballing, and crossing 
their lines of fire come to harm in person or property, by 
common or natural understanding he would be judged foolhardy, 
reckless, unwise. In these and similar terms there is lurking 
the germ of ‘wrong’: not of wrong-doing as opposed to right— 
for his right to walk in that part of the street is clear—but of 
contributory negligence as opposed to negligence. 

So, though the right of neutral ship-owners to send their ships 
across the ocean pathways cannot be denied, is not destroyed by 
the fact that other nations are fighting on the sea, yet if they 
deliberately cross the zone of war, or recklessly set their course 
where the shot and shell are flying, their conduct would merit 
those same terms—foolhardy, reckless, unwise; and the analogy 
between the sea and the street is justified. 

Now at this point of the analogical examination it must be 
specially noted that the neutral individual has taken the place 
of the neutral nation, and the germ of some principle affecting 
the relations between such individuals and belligerent States 
begins to be apparent. The inconvenience or actual loss falls 
on the ship-owner in consequence of the act of his master, and 
with this his Government can have no concern. 

I press the analogy still further. Suppose in the midst of the 
street brawl, a neighbouring taverner, seeing chance of profit, 
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should bring refreshment to the fighters, as, in common parlance, 
he has a ‘ perfect right’ to do, how would he shape his complaint 
against those who broke his tumblers or his head, or drank his 
cordial, or spilt it on the ground? Would not that same intuitive 
‘faculty, sense, or instinct’ decide that he had run the risk in 
meddling with the fight, and must submit to the inevitable 
consequences ? 

I believe my analogy still holds good, and that the position — 
of the neutral merchant differs not at all from that of the taverner. 
The germ of principle already observed as governing the conduct 
of persons not engaged in fighting who deliberately get mixed up 
in it, has perceptibly developed, and extends to those who deliber- 
ately interfere with it, and it is as applicable to battles between 
nations on the sea as to the humbler sort of fray. , 

But a case rested on analogy alone is at best imperfect; it 
gives too much scope to the adversary, who is always free to 
deny its existence simply, or to pull it to pieces, and thereby 
confuse argument. It is necessary therefore to see whether 
there are some undisputed facts on which the case may be more 
securely rested, which relate to the known subjects of contraband 
and blockade. ; 

First: There is nothing in the whole range of the known 
law which can justify a belligerent presuming to issue commands 
to merchants, subjects of another State, nor any known principle 
of jurisprudence which would lay upon them the duty of obedience 
to such commands. Nor is there anything in the circumstances 
of war to alter the application of this cardinal principle. 

Second: Commands affecting the relations of neutral mer- 
chants to belligerents must, even if there are express conventions, 
issue from the Legislative Authorities to which the merchants 
are severally subject. Neutral Sovereigns in their declarations of 
neutrality do not forbid trading with the belligerents ; they warn 
their subjects of the consequences of carrying contraband, or 
breaking blockade ; they will ‘incur Our high displeasure,’ and 
the protection of the flag will be withdrawn. 

Third : The regulation of the subject by mutual conventions, 
the Powers issuing special and identical laws for their own sub- 
jects respectively, was one of the features of the Armed Neutrali- 
ties. But the project failed, nor were the suggested principles 
of such conventions adhered to when those Powers became 
belligerents. 

Fourth : The merchants do not profess to observe the prin- 
ciples laid down by the belligerents as commands which it is their 
duty to obey. Especially in the case of blockades, sometimes even 
when proclaimed by their own country as a belligerent, the idea of 
compulsory compliance with prohibitions is completely wanting. 
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Fifth : Neutral trade with neutrals is free, even in munitions 
of war. From this principle England has never departed, unless 
the cargoes going by circuitous routes are ultimately destined to 
reach the enemy. When that ultimate destination exists in 
intention England claims the right to interfere. England more- 
over has never denied that the enemy may legitimately act towards 
neutrals as she herself acts. 

Sizth : The political view, enunciated by many statesmen of 
different countries, is that neutral merchants are free ‘to make, 
vend, and export’ arms to either or both belligerents, and that 
this does not involve their respective Governments in any breach 
of national neutrality. There is no law which professes to inter- 
fere to stop such trade. But if the merchants do undertake to 
carry such goods by sea, ‘they will be abandoned to ta conse- 
quences which the laws of war authorise.’ 

Seventh : The consequence of seizure at sea, siillleciinis by 
the belligerent of goods so sent to the enemy, is justified in all 
the well-known branches of the subject by the Prize Court: 
whether it be in regard to the principle on which contraband of 
war rests, or to the cases in which the doubt in regard to goods 
ancipitis usus is resolved in favour of the belligerent, or in regard 
to breaches of blockade, whether by egress or ingress, or to the 
period of the voyages during which the belligerent may act. In 
all these cases the justification is rested by the Court on the 
ground that the neutral merchant was endeavouring to furnish 
the enemy with goods which would assist him in the war, and 
that the vigilant belligerent has stopped them on the way, and 
seized them. 

These facts are as it were the different facets of the problem, 
and they each give back the same reflection—the absence of 
expressed law, the presence of risk. 

What is a ‘risk’? Doing what you have a ‘perfect right’ 
to do, no one saying you nay, but which may entail consequences 
which the reasonable man should foresee : whether those conse- 
quences result from things, or from persons, or from persons 
using things, which they in their turn have a ‘ perfect right’ to 
use, which it. is known they will use. The absence of express 
prohibition does not confer an absolute right to act, nor relieve 
from the consequences of acting. 

But the special importance of these facts is that they remove 
the question from the domain of compromise such as Westlake 
and his followers have contrived as the only explanation of the 
principles of naval war which affect neutrals. The neutral, it 
is said, has a right to pursue his commerce as in time of peace, 
the belligerent has a right which is represented as one of self-pre- 
servation ; and it is said that the latter is of a higher nature and 
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must prevail. But, says Westlake, the very notion of a prece- 
dence among rights supposes some standard by which to judge 
them, lying deeper than the so-called rights and excluding them 
from a really primary position. The result of a system placed 
on such a basis can only be a working compromise between 
demands, reached with reference at once to their justice and to 
the forces behind them, but veiled under a philosophically 
sounding nomenclature of rights. 

That this does in some measure represent current views of 
the conflict of apparent rights I do not deny. But I deny alto- 
gether that these views represent the true position. A compro- 
mise presupposes equal rights. The ‘rule of the road’ is a com- 
promise, because all persons, going this way and that, are exer- 
cising their rights of user of the highway. But in the case of 
naval war and its effect on neutral merchants we cannot evade 
the facts which I have tabulated; for they represent, not the 
views of theorists, but of Governments, which are directly con- 
cerned in the solution of the problem. If then the Government 
to which the neutral merchant belongs asserts no right on his 
behalf—I am -now limiting myself entirely to the known regions 
of contraband of war and blockade—but on the contrary warns 
him of the danger which lies ahead of him, warns him too to 
expect no protection from his flag : and if the belligerent Govern- 
ment makes it plain what in certain circumstances this danger 
is, then the act of the neutral merchant sinks to the level of risk 
deliberately run; and all the efforts to reduce belligerent action 
to strictly worded ‘rules’ are no more than efforts to minimise, 
if not to eliminate, the consequences of the risk. 

And once again, this fact cannot be simply overlooked, that 
in cases which lie beyond blockade and contraband, England has 
made it very plain what the circumstances are in which the risk 
will arise : when the commerce of the neutral tends to the assist- 
ance of the enemy. 

The test of liability to incur this risk is conveniently and 
accurately expressed by a term based on the analogy of civil 
liability, the existence of a vinculum belli. 

At all points this fits in with the facts as we know them, facts 
which are completely at variance not merely with the criminal 
law, but with law in any of its known systems—assistance sent 
to the enemy: assistance prevented by the belligerent: but if 
the belligerent is not sufficiently powerful at sea, or his cruisers 
not sufficiently vigilant, the assistance held good. On this basis 
only can anything worthy to be called a Law of Nations rest. 


F. T. Piaeorr. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE GREAT GERMAN OFFENSIVE 
AND THE STRATEGY OF THE ALLIES 


THERE are two points about the huge enemy offensive against 
the British Line in France that at once strike one in relation to 
hot disputes concerning the Allies’ strategy which have been 
raging for months past. The first of these has been about the 
wisdom of our attack on and capture of the high ground in— 
roughly—the Passchendaele region : the second about the wisdom 
of what is termed Westernism, i.e. massing our forces in Northern 
France and Belgium and fighting the enemy or awaiting the 
enemy’s attack there, instead of aiming - a deadly blow at him 
elsewhere, presumably ‘somewhere in the Balkans.’ 

The first discussion has been carried on chiefly by word of 
mouth, the second openly in print almost everywhere. ‘The first 
has been more or less covert—that is, the great mass of the public 
have scarcely heard or known anything about it. It has been 
carried on largely by the informed, by the people who ‘know 
about things ’—but who are not therefore, necessarily, infallible 
judges of things. The American Press has joined in this discus- 
sion more freely than our own : the question of Flanders casualties 
last summer being one on which American public opinion has 
played more freely than British, or possibly than French and 
Italian. 

The second discussion has been out and out a public one: 
writers, expert and otherwise, on both sides have argued it with 
heat for more than a year past. Westernism v. Easternism was a 
common topic of the War. Some hundreds of gallons of ink and 
an extravagant amount of paper, considering the shortage of 
paper, have been expended on it. 

As to the first discussion the opening phases of the German 
offensive are particularly suggestive. The Germans attacked 
on a fifty to sixty miles front from near Croisilles right down, 
apparently, to the junction of the British and French Armies ; from 
the Sensée to the Oise rivers. It was freely—and rightly—pre- 
dicted that they would attack between Arras and St. Quentin, 
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and this prediction was obviously made on- the strength of semi- 
official advice. It was not confined to any one wiseacre but was 
‘pooled.’ It came of course in the main from the testimony of 
German prisoners taken in raids. In the opening phase of their 
attack the’ enemy left alone all the high ground which we 
wrested from him last year, save for the ridges about Flesquiéres 
and Ribecourt which we gained last November and managed to 
hold against his counter attack at the end of the Battle of Cambrai, 
so called : there he has struck at us on the high ground we gained, 
and -he appears to have penetrated our line. But he was clearly 
bound to do so, or split up his offensive in two parts. Vimy, 
Messines, and the high ground east of Ypres form a tremendous 
proposition, for there we hold, thanks to our successes last year, 
the commanding position. He may attack there presently. It is 
far too early to feel confident he will not. But of this we can feel 
absolutely confident—that, should he do so, his task will be far 
greater and his losses far greater than they would have been if we 
had shirked our business last year and not taken these heights from 
him. Messines has never been a bone of contention among 
critics. It has been everywhere conceded that it was a perfect 
and economical piece of work. But Messines was a small operation 
compared with the later Flanders campaigns. The capture of 
the high ground about Passchendaele was admittedly a costlier 
task, much longer, much more difficult, much bloodier. It has 
been over and over again declared by the hostile critics of the latter 
operations that we sacrificed too much for a few high positions, 
that the result to us has been virtually nothing. I suggest that 
he is rather a rash critic, however, who to-day will describe the 
high ground we held in Flanders as of no value. Suppose, instead 
of being thereon, we had been down in the dreadfully exposed lines 
where our men sat and were pounded at ever since the first Battle 
of Ypres. Should we not, in such a case, have been in a much 
more dangerous position with regard to the Channel Ports? 
Flanders may have been costly. It was indeed. But, with 
Passchendaele and all the high and commanding ground in that 
district in the service and undisputed possession of the Germans 
at the start of this tremendous offensive, people might well have 
exclaimed, ‘ What bad strategy it was not to have attacked the 
enemy there last year when the initiative was still ours, and, 
even at the price of heavy casualties, driven him over the ridges !’ 
Would they not have been right in their complaint? Knowing 
something about those sectors myself, and knowing what good 
judges in war say, I feel it would have been quite a true point. 
As it is, we took, and to-day at any rate still hold, the high ground. 
Were we so fortunately placed everywhere south of Vimy, the 
task of the enemy would be far more formidable even than it is. 
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It is not a time to brag ; but it is a time to be thankful for military 
mercies. 

The second question on which the present German offensive 
throws an even more decisive light is that of Westernism and 
Easternism. At the moment, who can question it, we are all, 
whether we relish it or not, Westerners! The enemy has broken 
into our discussion and compelled us to concentrate all our atten- 
tion on the Occident. But, as a matter of fact, has not the quarrel 
between professed Westerners and professed Easterners been from 
the start chiefly a futile one? Has it not missed the real points? 
The supreme land task of the Entente is to withstand and ulti- 
mately to break the great bulk of the enemy’s armies at whatever 
place they may have chosen as their main campaigning ground. 
Tf they had chosen, say, the South «ad massed there, with the 
obvious design of overwhelming Italy, we should have had to 
withstand and prepare to break them there ; or Italy would have 
been quickly overrun, and forced out of the Entente. In that 
sense—rather a strained and even ridiculous one—all clearheaded 
and sensible people would be ‘ Southerners’ ; that is, they would 
agree that the danger point was the Italian frontier rather than 
the Belgian one or Northern France. 

However, as it is, and has been since the War began, the 
greatest German menace always fronts us just across the Channel ; 
it fronts us there tremendously to-day ; and, to reach a military 
decision at all against the enemy, we shall have to reach it there. 
So in that sense, all clearheaded people are Westerners. The 
term is bad because it wrongly suggests that those named or 
naming themselves Westerners view German designs eastward as 
of quite minor importance. But ‘ Westerners’ and ‘ Easterners’ 
have come to stay, and we have to accept the term. 

Many people insist-that the whole of our Entente strategy 
has been weak. They say that, instead of butting unintelligently 
at an iron wall in the West, we ought to have struck at Germany 
through the Balkans, and so killed her ambition of carrying her 
Empire into the East by the Hamburg to Baghdad scheme. The 
emphasis which M. Chéradame and other clever men in France 
and here have laid on the eastward ambition of Germany is justi- 
fied. The map of Europe to-day goes to prove it, and there is a 
large quantity of good evidence all pointing the same way—the 
way East. Germany’s successful cultivation of Turkey before the 
War, and in the first stages of the War, is further and convincing 
proof. It may even be Germany’s chief objective to-day—despite 
the collapse of Russia and the tempting path for the enemy due 
East instead of South-East towards Baghdad; and despite her 
furious thrust at the British Army. Germany might be ready to 
sign a peace by which she would evacuate France, and—nominally 
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evacuate Belgium, provided she were secured in the dazzling 
but very substantial victory conveyed in the phrase ‘ Hamburg to 
Baghdad.’ ; 

There are some who say: ‘Let us get France and Belgium 
free, and we shall have achieved our real object. We shall be 
safe then. Baghdad and the rest of it does not matter.’ They 
are worse than ‘ Pacifists.’ They have no sense of national honour, 
and are shortsighted to the point of blindness. If we were to fall 
into this booby trap, we should not even ‘draw’ the War. 
Germany would have won a decided victory. She would have 
consolidated the Central Powers group, and have won clear through 
to the East. We should naturally have to meet her again before 
very long in the field and on the water; and meet her on less 
favouring terms than in the present War, for we should have 
fewer Allies. Everything that M. Chéradame and his well- 
informed school say in this is profoundly true. We should be 
soundly beaten if we struck such a bargain-—giving Germany a 
free hand in the South-East in exchange for the seeming relief 
of Northern France and Belgium ; and we should richly deserve 
the beating. That compromise is one for cowards and fools. 


We cannot think of giving the rein to Germany’s ambition in ~ 


the Balkans and the South-East. We have to end the alliance 
and policy of the Central Powers group. Unless that is done, I 
repeat, We cannot win, or even ‘draw ’ the War—it will be a win 
forGermany. Freeing, nominally, France and Belgium and stop- 
ping at that, means a German triumph—whether we do it by 
treaty or do it by arms. It would be a temporary relief for 
France, Belgium and ourselves, not more. I prefer to that low 
compromise even the clamour of the open ‘ Pacifists.’ 

But though the Balkans and the South-East are vital to the 
Enterite nations—all of these, great and small; France, Great 
Britain, and the United States have to concentrate their military 
efforts at the Western Front; because that is the theatre of war 
they can most easily reach, and the theatre where the mightiest 
enemy armies are concentrated against them, and will be to the 
close. In that sense every clear-minded man must be a Westerner 
absolutely. 

‘Side shows’ or ‘little packets’ have been necessary to the 
Entente throughout the War. We could not suffer the Central 
Powers unopposed to overrun all the Balkans and the Near East. 
We have waged much unsuccessful war there, but it has been 
far better than a clear pass for Germany. Even Gallipoli was 
better than nothing; whilst by our Palestine campaign we have 
somewhat retrieved the Entente’s prestige. But worse than 
nothing at all, fatal and fantastic strategy, would it have been 
if we had followed extreme Easterners’ counsel and concentrated 
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great forces for a campaign ‘ somewhere in the Balkans’ or Near 
East. Imagine, in such a case, our awful plight to-day! More 
than a year and a half ago there was a movement in favour of 
detaching whole Divisions from the Western Front and sending 
them to another campaigning ground in the South-East. It had 
very formidable backers, including at least one Prime Minister, 
probably two: and this was even before the Battle of the Somme 
was fairly closed by the German retreat to the Hindenburg Line! 
The policy very nearly succeeded. Happily it broke down almost 
at the last minute. 

The Easterners are on strong ground, geographically and 
politically. They have information, and they have what many 
Westerners lack—imagination. But if their strategical views had 
prevailed, the nation and the Entente cause would by now have 
.committed suicide. The British Army, fighting every yard of 
ground against a satanic enemy in the West to-day—on that we 
set all our hopes. For that we know no craven fear. We recog- 
nise it for what it clearly is—the greatest achievement, moral and 
material, in a thousand years of English History. 


GrorGcE A. B. DEWAR. 
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